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Carden Liaw 


% By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


MMUTABLE were the laws of the Medes and the Persians. They changed not. 
Their stability was proverbial. So, too, with the Romans’ law. Today one 
must know the law. uf he does not he will be likely to overstep those rules of 

conduct which we have set up; rules made so that there may be peace and pros- 
ony A among members of the man family. Every land, every tribe, every family 

as its customs, its law, sometimes more stern because it is unwritten than when 
it is printed or | lp in metal or cut stone. 

So it is with the garden and its plant families. There are exact laws that apply 
—_ and ignorance of them on the part of the garden owner is no excuse for 

ures. 

Garden law is far more inflexible than that made by man. For it is God-made 
law. It is the great mass of rule and procedure that Nature has built up over cen- 
turies, and no man can easily upset that law for his convenience. 

The law of the North says, “Every living thing that exists here must be virile 
and adapted tosevere conditions. Pay the elements and be strong, inasmuch as 
only the courageous shall survive.” The tree must defy the elements; its life sap 
must rest in order to do this. The perennial must lose itatop and its soul of exist- 
ence so the root may live. The seed must fall and be covered, else it perishes. 
Bring to the North the denizens of balmy climes and they perish. Protect the 
lovely climbing tea-roses as much as you will, but the law of life for this delicate 
type is immutable. Quite audibly it tells us that this is not its home. 

We may break the laws of man, but the laws of nature must be obeyed. No 
matter what funds you may have, nor what you may strive to do in making plants 
not suited to your climate thrive, no matter if you try to c the soil texture 


and chemistry, even wrapping and coddling, and pering, the law cannot be 
changed, and if your efforts are contrary ry a law, Mog will ultimately be beaten. 
e 


A ow thelaw. Therein liesstrength. Knowing the law, working with it, put- 
ting acid-loving plants in naturally acid soil, planting shade-lovers in the shade, 
giving them the amount of water and food they require, and doing all garden work 
in accordance with the unchangeable rules of plant conduct will bring you a happy, 
joyous, bounteous en. 

Know the law. en you do you will see that it extends beyond the’ garden. TNs 
It is the same Force which keeps the seasons in their sequence; it governs the Ma / 
migrations of the birds; it keeps the earth spinning and causes night to follow day. AWG 7 
Garden law is spread before you in your garden. Only the blind can fail to see its 7 
workings. Only the foo y will try to go against that Code. 
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PRIL is the joyous 
month of growth and 
expectation. We an- 

ticipate leaf and blossom. 
We are conscious of the life 
in every thing, of the desire 
to burst its bonds and es- 
cape. We see exuberant 
growth, unfolding, and par- 
tial fulfillment. Each day 
of April is one of revelation. 


(5° INTO the garden and, 

as each new bit of green 
sprouts from the soil, try to 
see some new beauty in it. 
The young leaves are almost 
floral in their display. How 
lovely are the unfolding 
leaves of the beech tree, 
furry edged and bronzy in 
color! Are you fortunate 
enough to live where wild- 
ginger is a native? To us 
the leaf of this wildflower is 
the most exquisite in tex- 
ture of any plant. The play 
of light upon its veiny sur- 
face is fascinating. 


wo has heard George 
Arliss pronounce the 
word April? He seems to 














make the word ripple with 
springtime. Try saying it 
like this: A-pre-el. Itistruly =| 
a springy word—buds burst- ® 
ing, flowers springing from 
the soil, and the birds alert 
to build and sing, and the patter-patter of the rain drops. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY G. HEALY 


Ace year the true garden-lover is interested in new 
acquaintances among the flowers. Have you a rockery? 
If so, try to locate in your catalogs a dainty little gem called 
the Diamondflower or the Violetcress, which is cataloged 
merely under the name of Jonopsidium. It is an annual and 
grows only an inch or so tall. It has violet-colored flowers 
and makes a mat of growth. The name ‘“‘Diamondflower” is 
given to it because it is a native of the Diamond mountains 
of eastern Korea. 


ly YOU experience an extra pleasure from your flowers 
in visualizing how they appear in their native homes? 
Once in the Canadian Rockies, I came upon the gaillardia 
growing wild. Of course, it is native to many other regions. 
To me it was a great surprise. Somehow we think of certain 
flowers as being found only in gardens. 

I shall never forget the huge scarlet masses of the Torrey 
Beardtongue (Pentstemon torreyi) which grow near the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


OULDN’T it be interesting to make a pilgrimage to 

visit each state flower, to remain until we had come 
upon the flower of that state? In some states that would be 
simple. Of course, you recall the delightful article in the 
February issue on “The All-American Garden.” It would be 
rather interesting to makea garden out of the various state 
flowers to carry out the idea of an All-American garden. 
Each of these flowers has something more than colors and 
names—it has a story, a reason. 


HY is all this beauty of springtime? Surely beauty 
resides in your mind, and a flower is as interesting or as 
beautiful as you think it is. Who can say that the daisy is 
less charming than the lily? Each flower has an individual 
appeal to us. 
‘There are broad differences between irises and lilies and 
tulips and narcissus on the one hand, and roses and pinks 
and campanulas on the other,” writes W. Clutton-Brock. 


“The beauty of the mono- 
cotyledons is both simpler 
and more mysterious than 
the beauty of the dicotyle- 
dons. Roses and pinks and 
such flowers are inferior in 
purity, both of color and of 
form; and yet we are apt to 
love them better, because 
with less perfection they 
seem in their greater com- 
plexity to be nearer to hu- 
man beings. There is some- 
thing strange and remote 
even in so familiar a flower 
as the German iris. Its 
beauty beside that of the 
rose is like the beauty of the 
sea compared with the 
beauty of the earth. Every- 
thing about it seems unsu 
stantial, as if it had been 
made by enchantment and 
might vanish by the same 
means. The iris leaf and 

ower seem to be all of a 
piece and created at a stroke; 
so do the tulip and the nar- 
cissus and the lily. A num- 
ber of tulips or daffodils 
grown by themselves are 
apt to look monotonous and 
unsubstantial. Their true 
character is revealed only 
when they are mingled with 
plants of another nature, 
when they seem to have 
sprung up among them by 
chance, giving a last touch 
of strangeness and wonder to the beauty of the whole.” 

If there is any one flower which to me seems to have been 
produced by enchantment it is the Tigerflower or Tigridia. 
With leaves not unlike an iris, it springs into bloom as if by 
magic. The barbaric colors of the flowers flash into existence 
and are gone in a few hours, to appear from day to day from 
seemingly the same sheath of green leaves. 

Along the garden path the seasons will bring us many 
flashes of enchantment and scores of less-perfect flowers, 
which are lovable. Like our friends, some flowers are not 
perfect but are, at least, rooted in the soil of life and its 
problems. 

To the Japanese, a tree is less beautiful until it shows 
that it has weathered storms and held its head aloft. A 
rugged tree is compared with the character lines in the face 
of aman. For this reason they prune and train trees to a 
form which seems to approach disordered irregularity. The 
tree in its natural form is compared with the unwrinkled face 
and is more the feminine type of beauty. To understand is 
to appreciate. 


ABEADER asks us why more textbooks and articles are 
not prepared which teach children the underlying prin- 
ciples of plant life, instead of a lot of fairy stories which have 
practically no relation to useful knowledge. We remark that 
fairy tales often contain food in its most palatable form. The 
pity is that many persons must become of age before they 
realize the truisms of the fanciful stories of childhood. Of 
course, we should teach children and older persons to under- 
stand tree, herb, and all plant growth. If in our issues you 
can see a fact which requires interpretation and is not pre- 
sented in a form for children, then we must depend upon our 
mature readers to retail these fundamental facts to youth 
in its various ages. 

We may study gardens and nature, but we never learn all 
the lessons. Back of each springtime and the technicalities of 
a lanceolate leaf, five violet petals, the pistil and the seed, 
there is also a fairy tale, the immutable laws of Nature, and 
stupendous phenomena. We stand reverently before A-pre-el’s 
revelations.—£DITOR. 
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Telephone Convenience for the 





Home within a Home 


Real telephone comfort 
cheers the days of dear ones 
living in your home 


MoperN telephone arrangements . . . tele- 
phones throughout the house wherever needed, 
library or sun parlor, kitchen or bed chambers, 
living-room or servants’ quarters . . . add 
immeasurably to living comfort and convenience. 

The telephone is so useful a part of the house- 
hold! It runs errands, calls friends, summons aid 
in emergencies. And the new idea is to have tele- 
phone outlets in nearly every room, for instant 
service wherever one happens to be. 

Especially is telephone convenience important 
for the home within a home—that room or suite of 
rooms reserved in so many residences for the 
elders of the family. It is a thoughtful courtesy 
that gives the final touch of comfort and 
livability. 

People everywhere are welcoming this modern 
conception of convenience. Those building or 
remodeling their homes recognize the desira- 
bility of planning in advance for their tele- 
phones. Wires and some of the apparatus can 
thus be built into the walls . . . for perma- 
nence and better appearance. Smart cabinets can 
be constructed, to hold the telephones and 
directories. 

Many people desire two or more telephone 
lines, for incoming and outgoing calls. And 
additional equipment is available . . . push 
buttons and switches for inter-communication 
between house telephones . . . portable tele- 
phones which can be plugged into outlets where 
desired . . . special bells and other signaling 
devices for particular uses . . . switches for 
disconnecting the servants’ telephone 
temporarily. 

Each household has its individual telephone 
requirements. Telephone the Business Office of 
your local Bell company today. They will be 
glad to show you just how telephone arrange- 
ments can be “‘custom fitted’’ to give you most 
service and satisfaction. 
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PRIL 2—This afternoon I uncovered the peonies 
A and tulips in front of the long shrub border. 
(There has been a great temptation to do it 
sooner.) Some of both were peeping above the ground. 
Then I worked away, resetting more of the perennials 
that had been disturbed by the winter’s heaving. I also 
reset some of the rambler roses on the west border fence 
that had been planted last fall and were partially out 
of the ground, despite all my heaped dirt and mulching. 
April 4—When I came out at 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
I tackled a job I have been itching to do for weeks. I 
began the spring work on the long perennial border by 
the drive, where my choicest things are. This border is 
more than 100 feet long and about 10 feet wide. 

I took the shears and cut off the dead tops of things 
which I always leave on over winter for protection. Off 
come dead leaves and such. Then I reset with the 
trowel anything that needed it. More things were alive 
than I had expected to be after the hard winter; in fact, 
I didn’t lose much. I found most of the delphiniums 
safe and, glory be, so is the Veronica longifolia sub- 
sessilis which all died back in the garden and which 
seems to be almost unobtainable from nurseries this 
spring. 

April 6—It’s warm today. In town I saw crocus in 
bloom, of which I have none planted here at our new 
place as yet, and in a shady spot I saw a daffodil burst- 
ing out of the ground. The peonies are shooting higher. 
Two days ago I saw forsythia in bloom in town, and my 
own small ones will be out in a few days. Shrubs are 
showing life, and my Rosa hugonis is in leaf. 

April 7—Last night it rained. This morning it was 
cold, and it kept getting colder all day. This afternoon 
I went to the express office, and there I found three 
boxes of perennials, the first of my spring orders to 
arrive. I unpacked them in the rain and heeled them in 
in sand. I want my ground in good condition before I 
plant them. 

We drove out to Mother K’s home today (Donald’s 
grandmother), and there in her wonderfully fine old- 
fashioned garden we saw bulbs all abloom—narcissus, 
anemone, grape-hyacinth, scilla, bloodroot,- hepatica, 
hyacinth, and what not. 

Tonight I made a good fire in the study fireplace, and 
in my easy chair I sat down to sort over the catalogs of 
yesteryear. Going over them one by one, I abstracted 


The Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


He Begins His Spring Work and Finds More 
Things Alive Than He Had Expected 


HARRY DOYLE 


and tore out anything uséful—iists of varieties, planting direc- 
%s: tions, historical material, and the like. This I classified in piles 
on the floor. All this I’ll file away with other material of like 
nature. It was almost. 2 o’clock in the morning when I finished. 
[ looked out of the window. It was snowing. 


APRIL 8—Easter Sunday. As is my custom, I slipped down- 
stairs and put Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus” on the phono- 

graph, followed by “Up From the Grave He Arose.”’ Then I 

opened the dining-room window and placed outside on the 

ground, against a corner of the chimney, a basket of eggs which 

my wife and I had colored last night, and a little paper rabbit. 

Later, Donald found them and brought them in with much shout- 

ing. . 

April 10—Bright shone the sun this day, but it was cold—so 
cold that as I tried to work unpacking the rest of the boxes of 
perennials that came Saturday, I slipped in twice to the base- 
ment and opened the door of the furnace where I stood and 
warmed my hands. 

I uncovered my seedframes, too, and found that most of the 
things there are alive. If I had left everything there last fall, 
instead of planting things out late in my clay soil, I’d be much 
better off this spring. But one lives for the future by experience 
from the past. |. 

Glory be, [hada neighbor, whoisa (Continued on page 138 
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HEN we should live together in a cozy 
little spot 
Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy gar- 
ur den spot, 
4 Where the vines are ever fruited, and the 
¢ weather ever fine, 
And the birds were ever singing for that 
old sweetheart of mine.” 





That universally loved bit of verse by James Whitcomb Riley 
contains all the plans and specifications for the home you hope 
to have. How all the world does love the vision such a home 
calls up; how we do love all lovers; how the heart of humanity 
goes out to the boys and girls, the men and maidens, who sur- 
render to the age-old charm of that dream of a home, and who 
set out hopefully to find it, to make it all come true! 

Love in a rose-bedecked cottage;dream children playing on 
the warm-colored rug before the open fire and looking up the 
chimney for Santa Claus; deep-cushioned chairs with conven- 
ient lights beside them; good books within reach, and the 
leisure to read them; good pictures on the walls, and the money 
to buy them; good music, “Liebestraum,”’ perhaps, on one’s 
own piano at twilight; restful colors, the warmth of a fire; a 
tiled bathroom, a convenient kitchen, a clipped lawn, a trimmed 
hedge, a garden, shade trees; a car all paid for; income forever 
a step ahead of expense, security, peace, repose, Kshema!—so 
we dr.9m, so in varying detail, so many have been dreaming 
since the beginning of the world. It is one of the racially old 
wish-ideals of humanity. When it comes to life in the hearts of 
men and women, it flows thru channels that have been worn by 
the yearnings of countless generations in the past. (It is an 
inherited memory, that vision ot a home; and tho it be of ‘the 
stuff that dreams are made o‘,”’ yet it represents a reality as 
solid as any granite mountain, for that dream is more enduring 
than brass, and more real than the bricks, mortar, mortgages, 
and money whereby we build the material homes that crumble 
and decay—while the dream persists and renews itself.) 

Kshema! The word is older than history. Mankind invented 
it and used it back in the dawn of time, when Sanskrit was a 
living tongue. Kshema (pronounced ksheema) meant a place 
of security and rest. After traveling out of India westward 
across Europe for countless ages, it became the Icelandic 
Heima, the Anglo-Saxon Ham (pronounced hame), the Middle 
English Hom, or Hoom, and the modern English Home. 
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Your Dream Home 


Brought Down to Earth 


Can I Build a House With a Small Payment Down? In 
This Series of Articles You Will Find the Answer 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


That’s how old your home is if it be a Home instead of merely 
a House, and if it be truly yours—that is to say, if you own it. 
That’s how far down into the core of your being go the roots of 
this homing instinct which makes young men and women hold 
hands while they paint gold and purple and cloud-capped pic- 
tures in the sky—pictures that tower and reach toward heaven, 
out “where the blue begins.” 

Such, to translate it into work-a-day modern terms, is the 
rock-ribbed security on which building-and-loan associations, 
and other agencies of home finance, lend their money. Such is 
the reason why, however slight may be the financial gain that 
comes from owning a home instead of renting a house, the 
psychological and spiritual value of home owning is beyond 
price. Kshema! 


HIS consideration of home owning and its problems is 
intended primarily for the thousands of young couples, poor 
as the proverbial church mouse, who marry on a shoe-string 
simply because they are head-over-heels in love with each 
other and refuse to wait any longer, and who begin their life 
together filled with good health, youth, strength, and faith in 


The boyhood home of 
John Howard Payne 
(ast Hampton, Long 
Island), who wrote 








that famous song, 
“THome,Sweet Home” 
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After all, it is the love of 
home that is the rock- 
ribbed security on which 
building-and-loan associ- 
ations, and other agen- 
cies for financing the 
home, lend their money 











Home Ownership 
Written Expressly for Better Homes and Gardens by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
Radio Minister of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ of America 


in one spot, where he can be found when wanted, 
and he can find what he wants. His family is 
protected against the caprices and exactions of 
landlords. His domicile, tho of the humblest kind, 
is his palace and his castle. Into it he breathes 
his life’s best aspirations. It reflects him and his 
wife and children. They invest their hearts in the 
enterprise. Their imperishable associations of 
mutual love and helpfulnessare born on its hearth- 
stone. These associations consolidate the house- 
hold and crown it with memories that cannot die. 


O DOMESTIC question except that of mar- 
riage more closely affects the well-being of 
our people than home ownership. Tenantry, flats 
and tenements, are poor substitutes. They do 
not conduce to personal independence nor to the 
highest happiness. Neither do they foster that 
community spirit out of which our freedom origi- 
nally proceeded. 

The man who owns his house is identified with 
tue responsible interests of his neighborhood, 
whose churches, schools, theaters, picture shows, 
political government, and civic improvements 
are important matters to him. Instead of flitting 
like a butterfly from place to place, he is settled 


and upon its widespread perpetuity depends our 
strength and safety as a republic. 


In brief, home ownership is the American way, 

















the future. Such young people line up 
every day by the hundreds to have their 
destinies united by marriage-license clerks, 
justices of the peace, and ministers of the 


gospel. Many of them do it with the 
hearty disapproval of their elders, who 
have been all thru it themselves and are 
silly enough to think they would follow a 
different course if they had it to do over. 
They warn the young couple that they 
should patiently put off their marriage 
till Edwin is making twice his present 
salary, has $2,000 in the bank, ownsa build- 
ing lot, has the car and the radio all paid 
for, has sworn off on further installment 
buying, and is in a position to support 
Marian in the comfort and security to 
which she has not been accustomed. 

Do Edwin and Marian pay any atten- 
tion to all that talk? They do not. They 
want each other. They are willing to take 
risks, to suffer inconveniences; and, gener- 
ally speaking, if they clearly understand 
the terms of the problem ahead of them, 
that is probably the best thing they could 
do. Usually they don’t understand the 
terms of the bargain at all, but it is still 
probably the best thing they could do. 
Mistakes are part of the game, if they 
don’t swamp you. 


ERHAPS, as often happens, Marian 

plans to go on working for a while. If 
they can live separately on what each of 
them makes, they reason, why can’t they 
live on it together? They will try that, 
they decide; and then, as soon as Edwin 
gets that raise the boss has promised, 
Marian will quit her job, and they will 
turn themselves to the old-fashioned un- 
dertaking of rearing a family and creating 
the real home they have imagined togeth- 
er in the long, long talks and discussions 
and dreams of the future which are part 


- of the ineffable sweetness of any 
courtship when a clean, strong young 
man falls in love with a fine, whole- 
some girl—and Edwin and Marian 
are usually that if they are the home- 
building sort. 

So they dream! Kshema! And 
under the spell of that beatific vision, 
they marry. You did it; we all did it; 
and it conclusively proves that the 
way to get married is to get married. 
Which brings us to the next step in 
the demonstration: that is, that 
since homeowning is an essential part 
of marriage, the way to own a home 

is to own it, and that you are not com- 
pletely married until you do. This notion 
that a couple are fully and completely 
married after the minister has done his 
part, or after the honeymoon has done a 
little more, or after that first domicile in 
a rented house has done still more, is far 
short of the facts. You are not as entirely 
and permanently married as you might 
be until you own your home; and any 
married couple that goes thru life living 
in rented houses has missed a vital experi- 
ence which is one of the deeper satisfac- 
tions of marriage. 


DWIN and Marian, let us suppose, 
then, get married; or rather, since 
marriage is a life-long process, they take 
the first step toward getting married by 
having the church and the state unite 
them and give them permission to live to- 
gether, make a home, and rear a family. 
At once they find the problem far from 
simple. Edwin’s expected raise of salary is 
slow in coming, and the first baby isn’t. 
Grocery bills, meat bills, dry-goods bills, 
laundry bills, doctor’s bills, and the like 
descend on the first of every month like 
snow—or hail. 
Worst of all is the rent, which has to 


" be paid out regularly, no matter what 


other debts hang over, to that rapacious 
landlord. What a soft snap that landlord 
has, with nothing to do but collect his 
income and live on it! He is said to own 
ten houses, including this one, that rent 
for $50 or $60 a month each, and some 
for even more. 

“Why, just from that,” exclaims Mari- 
an, ‘that man is taking in $500 or $600 a 
month, not to mention what he makes 
from all the other things he does, selling 
real estate and all.” And then she adds 
with a sigh, ““How wonderful it would be if 


we owned a home and could be rid of this 
burden of Rent. I was reading an adver- 
tisement in the paper yesterday about an 
$8,000 house. It said, ‘Why pay rent?’ 
And then it said that you could buy that 
house on the installment plan and pay for 
it just like rent; and in about twelve 
years you would own it, and wouldn’t 
have to pay.rent any more. Now, would 
not that be wonderful? It would cost $60 
a month until it was paid for, and then it 
wouldn’t cost us anything. And here 
we've been talking about taking that 
$60 place over on Henry street. Let’s look 
into it.” 

“But,” objects Edwin, “they want 
$2,000 down. I saw that advertisement.” 


HAT, so far as Edwin and Marian are 

concerned, is that. They mournfully 
consider how long it would take to save 
$2,000 on an income whose chief fruit so 
far has been Debt. And the more Marian 
thinks about it the more exasperated she 
becomes. She says something about hop- 


“ ..Such young people line up every 
day by hundreds to have their destinies 
united by marriage-license clerks, justices 
of the peace, and ministers of the gospel” 
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ing Edwin will be able to make more 
money soon; and Edwin, who is touchy 
on that point already, because he is doing 
the best he can, flares up with a retort— 
and so they have their first real quarrel. 
It was a wise man who said that when 
Poverty comes in at the door, Love makes 
for the window. 

But dream castles, when they come 
tumbling down for the present about 
one’s ears, have a way of renewing them- 
selves. Edwin and Marian make up and 
begin to hope again. Edwin works with 
renewed determination; he gets promoted; 
they begin saving so much a month and 
putting it out at compound interest; and 
it isn’t so many years as you might think 
before they can put up that $2,000 and 
move into the brand-span new house that 
they feel is already their own. And that 
first step of saving doesn’t take so long as 
you might think. Compound interest is a 
surprising thing. Any sum put out at 5 
percent compounded semiannually, will 
actually double itself in 14 years. 


S° FAR so good. Let’s hope they get a 

house built by an honest man, that the 
house is really worth what it costs them, 
that they get their money at a reasonable 
rate of interest, that the house does not 
begin to need expensive repairs by the 
time they have been in it a year, and that 
before buying they have gotten well rid 
of that dangerous misconception that 
when one owns one’s home one is rid of 
Rent. 

If these two Babes in the Woods fall 
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into good hands and 
'get the square deal 
they should get, 
they have made the 
wisest possible msve 
toward putting their 
married life on a 
stable foundation. 

But there is always 
the danger that they 
will fall into bad 
hands, act on un- 
wise counsel and on 
insufficient informa- 
tion, acquire a badly 
built house at a high- 
er price than they 
can well afford on 
their income, even 
for a well-built one, 
and thus land in dif- 
ficulties such that it 
would have been 
better for them had 
they continued to 
rent their dwelling 
from a landlord in- 
stead of from themselves — that being 
the true economic difference between rent- 
ing and owning —just a change of land- 
lords. 

It is my purpose here to explain as 
briefly and clearly as I may why one 
should own one’s home, how much one 
should pay for a home relative to one’s 
income, what it really costs to own a 
home, how to finance the purchase of a 
home, and where to obtain information on 
this subject in greater detail than 
can be given in these pages. 

First then, why own one’s home? 
The reason why is partly psycholog- 
ical and partly financial, but it has 
nothing to do with getting away 
from the payment of rent, and it is 
not a way of getting something for 
nothing, nor of getting a 100 per- 
cent dividend out of one’s invest- 
ment. 


HE notion that the home owner 

escapes paying rent is not only 
absurd, but it is a misconception 
which may lead people into all man- 
ner of dangerous mistakes. We shall 
consider this point fully in connec- 
tion with the real cost of owning a 
home. In the meantime, suffice it 
to say that, in general, 
the cost of owning is 
about the same as the 
cost of renting from a 
landlord, and that if a 
home owner makes as 


“.. «Many of them do 
it with the hearty dis- 
approval of their elders, 
who have been all thru it 
themselves and are silly 
enough to think they 
would follow a different 
course if they had the 
same thing to do over” 








“TI want a place I can fight over, build fences around, dig up, paint 
up, ~cpair, tear down, and not have to ask the landlord if I may” 


good as 5 or 6 percent on his investment 
by renting to himself, he is doing very well 
indeed. In other words, if the only reason 
for owning a home were financial profit, 
there are may far more profitable ways 
to invest money. 

Usually the home owner may expect to 
break even so far as the cash end of the 
transaction goes. That is to say, he will 
be no better off, and no worse off, money- 
wise, than if he rented, except insofar as 
the buying of his home is likely to force 
him to spend less, and to save more stren- 
uously and regularly than he would save 
when not under pressure of a debt that 
had to be paid off at regular intervals, 
whether or no. 

“The only way I can save money,”’ said 
a friend of mine who is buying a home 
thru a building-and-loan association, “is 
to go into debt. When I buy me a home 
on the installment plan, I have to save. 
It’s the easiest way I know of to keep my 
spending propensities under control. Ideal- 
ly, of course, I ought to be able to save 
my money and invest it properly—in 
which case I would have little or nothing 
to gain financially by buying a home on 
this plan; but I know I wouldn’t do it; and 
I may as well reckon with the-realities of 
the situation—human nature being what 
it is.” 


UT there are other financial considera- 
tions, in addition to that of being 
forced to save, which make home owning 
worth while. For example, the man who 
owns his home free and clear has a prop- 
erty on which, in an emergency, he can 
borrow substantial sums of money. Thus 
he has between himself and destitution a 
protection of a very solid sort which he 
would probably not have built up had he 
trusted himself to save a corresponding 
amount in cash. 

By the same token, if Edwin and Mari- 
an have been wise enough to choose a loca- 
tion where property values are on the rise 
they may have the added comfort of 
knowing that they (Continued on page 102 





The basketflower (Centaurea americana) is 
a giant among annuals. The plants grow to a 
height of 3 feet, and the thistlelike blooms of 
rosy lavender are often 4 inches in diameter 





There is nothing prettier for a quick-grow- 
ing vine than the Cobaea scandens plant. It 
blooms in late summer, the flowers changing 
from green to lilac, and then to purple 
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Acquaint Yourself With These Annuals 


NNUALS have their place Each Year Almost Every Gardener Wants tan, or Grecian cornflower (Cen- 
in the garden. Who can Newer, Rarer, and More Beautiful Flowers ‘aurea suaveolens). This is a very 


say that they are of less 
importance than the perennials? 
They bloom from day to day until 
the killing frosts of fall. Their 
variety is almost limitless, yet but few 
annuals are commonly cultivated. 

The proper way to learn them is to buy 
a package or two of seed of such sorts as 
you have never tried. There is no better 
way to get acquainted with unfamiliar 
flowers than to grow them. 

Double cosmos are just as easy to grow 
as the single varieties. There are both 
early and late-flowering kinds. If you 
live in the North, buy the early ones. If 
you live in the South, buy the late. Some 
of your flowers will be entirely double; 
some will have a frill or collar; others will 
be single, but of unusual size. Double 
cosmos depend on the single blooms for 
pollination, so out of that package of 
seed you can depend upon half the blooms 
being single. One package will give you 
many surprises. 

The Chinese forget-me-not(Cynoglossum 
amabile) is a lovely bright-blue flower 
that is little known in the garden. It 
grows to a height of 2 to 3 feet, with long 
sprays completely covered with flowers 
not unlike forget-me-nots. If you plant 


ETHEL MARY BAKER 


them once, you will have plenty in your 
garden for years to come, for they seed 
themselves as readily as the larkspur. 


ANP while we are speaking of blue 

flowers, there is the Blue-eye African 
daisy (Arctotis) with its tiny ring of gold. 
The inside of the petals are pure white; 
the outside, a lavender blue; even the 
center is steel blue. They bloom in the 
garden all summer long, and continue to 
bloom for the very last bouquets of 
autumn. 

The Swan-river-daisy (Brachycome) is 
another delightful member of *the daisy 
family that is not generally known. This 
is an ideal border plant that is just a little 
different. It grows low, from 8 to 12 
inches high, and has fine-cut, feathery 
foliage that is literally covered with little 
blue and white, dark-eyed flowers. 

There are two very interesting centaur- 
eas—the basketflower (Centaurea ameri- 
cana), a splendid tall-growing variety, 
bearing immense thistlelike blooms of 
rosy lavender; and the yellow sweet-sul- 


dainty, fragrant flower, with good- 
sized yellow blossoms, fine for cut- 
ting, for they last several days. 
Clarkia (Clarkia elegans) is an- 
other lovely annual that is very easy to 
grow. The flowers are produced in ra- 
cemes like small, baby rambler roses placed 
each by itself on a slender stem. The 
colors are exquisite—dark reds, scarlets, 
rose, pinks, and whites. 

The double blanketflowers (Gaillardia 
lorenziana) are a delightful surprise to 
those who have never grown them, and 
a constant joy to us who have. They pro- 
duce the brilliant coloring of their peren- 
nial cousins, but they are very double and 
somewhat smaller in size. 


DAINTY little head of lavender-blue 
flowers is borne by Gilia capitata. It 
blooms freely, and its feathery foliage is 
very attractive. This gilia lasts well for 
summer bouquets, but it is also fine to 
cut and dry for winter bouquets. 
Larkspurs have come to the front in 
the last few years. The catalogs describe 
many new sorts in attractive colors—al- 
most scarlet, light pink, and royal purple. 
The double sorts are superior to older 
single varieties. (Continued on page 114 
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EARLY everyone, at 

some period of his 

life, has dreamed of 
sometime having a garden. 
Few who indulge in the dream 
actually wish to assume the 
care which the average gar- 
den demands, however. To 
some it is even an impossi- 
bility, and many others feel 
that they have not the time 
or the strength for it. It is to 
this latter class —those who 
are prevented from having a 
garden by the thought that 
they cannot give it the care 
that a garden requires — that 
I offer whatever benefit they 
may derive from my experi- 
ence under similar circum- 
stances. 

With most of my time oc- 
cupied with business and 
home duties, it has been my 
study to fill the few feet of 
ground surrounding my bun- 
galow, after leaving ample 
lawn space, with plants and 
shrubs that require a mini- 
mum of care, and yet afford 
a maximum of blossom or 
other beauty. After seven 
years of experimenting, I 
have met with some measure of success. 
[ have gradually weeded out the less 
desirables (or they have died a natural 
death), and, by giving what attention I 
could to the plants that have shown the 
best results, I find that each year the 
effect is more satisfactory, and the care 
required by my garden is decreasing as its 
fruits increase. I have not a perfect lawn 
and well-kept borders, such as some of my 
ueighbors are spending hours every day 
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Lazy Man’s Garden 


a pie 


Shrubs and a good lawn make a picture of 
this modest home in Washington, D. C. 
The large tree offers a shelter to the house 


With only a little occasional care, this back 
yard becomes a pleasant place tosit. Enough 
variety is found to keep up the interest 





Many Desire Attractive Home Surroundings, but 
Their Busy Lives Prevent Approaching This Ideal 


H. E. JAMISON 


watering and cultivating, but my yard is 
attractive at all seasons, and it is at all 
times a pleasure, not a burden. 

As each season approaches, I look for- 
ward to more or less well-defined periods 
of bloom. One of the earliest, and I think 
the most gorgeous, comes usually the lat- 
ter part of May, when the first roses, in- 
cluding the climbers, are at their best, 
several varieties of the tall iris are dis- 
playing legions of regal splendor, and the 






weigelas and mock-oranges 
are adding banks of soft color. 

For sheer beauty in return 
for the least expenditure of 
effort, I place the iris at the 


i head of the list. It seems to 
e grow anywhere except on a 
F steep terrace where all water 
A runs off, or in a hollow where 


P water accumulates and freezes 
a in winter. It requires nothing 
except to be left alone and to 
have the withered blossoms 
and unsightly stems removed. 


IVIDING the roots once 

in several years is said 

to be beneficial to the plants, 
but they will bloom well for a 
long time without this. By 
planting different varieties, 
the blooming-season may be 
extended from early May to 
the middle of July. My earli- 
est variety, Flavescens, a pale 
yellow, and an early white, 
Florentina, follow close on the 
heels of the narcissus and pre- 
cede the earliest roses. After 
these follow, within a few days 
of each other, several other 
varieties of the German iris, 
the dainty Madame Chereau, 
and a deep lavender which has an excep- 
tionally long blooming-season, carrying 
their blooms until well into June. Before 
they have gone, the deep blue and the 
slender white Siberian iris are out and 
carry the season along for perhaps two 
weeks more. Then there is a brief interval 
before the broad blooms of the Japanese 
iris appear about July 1 and continue until 
nearly the middle of July. The interval 
between the (Continued on page 130 
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Structural rooms with plaster walls, well-spaced fireplaces, reading-lamps, com- 
fortable chairs with side tables—all add immeasurably to home comforts for men 


What a Man Wants in His Home 


Perhaps the Preferences of the Men in the Family 
Should Be Considered First, the Writer Suggests 


DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 


EN have had almost everything to say about 
| the designing and the building of the American 
house, and it has been almost entirely wrong 
according to the women. Women have had almost every- 
thing to say about the decoration and the furnishing of 
this house, and it has been almost entirely wrong accord- 
ing to the men. May we therefore assume that between 
the two of them the great American home has been 
almost entirely wrong? 
There is no particular reason why a house designed by 
a man should not be perfect for a woman to live in, but 
what a mess many of them made of it, from the height of 
the kitchen sink to the arrangement of the closets! I 
have never talked with a woman homemaker yet who 
wouldn’t have built her house altogether differently if 
she had only had some influence with father or the 
architect. And I am perfectly certain that most American 
husbands are subtly conscious that their opinions regard- 
ing the home decorations are not worth a whoop. This is 


Most men are completely averse 
to overdecoration, especially to 
design in fabrics, and few like 
extravagant color arrangements 








all defensible because the woman, as the homemaker, has 
had the time to go into it with thought and study, while 
the man, quite naturally, has had to meet the architect 
and the contractor on a business basis. 


HERE is no reason why a home decorated by a wom- 
an shouldn’t be perfectly satisfying to a man. She 
dresses herself in the hopes of pleasing him. She soon 
learns his taste regarding fashions and is eager to conform 
to it. But when it comes to the home which is to be his 
environment, his place of rest and recreation, she, too 
often, is not interested in what he thinks. The result is 
the most feminine, foolishly overdone and inconsistent 
interior, which overlooks the man element entirely. 
The great American home is magnificent today. It is 
costly, and in the main, it is in good order, but it is fool- 
ishly cluttered with things that have neither use nor 
meaning. Of course, it’s unfair to attribute this entirely 
to the women. In many cases they have been influenced 
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Men feel instinctively the gaudiness of a room with an elaborately patterned rug, 


figured wallpaper, and ornate draperies. They prefer but one of these decorated 


by agents, salesmen, and even interior decorators, many 
of whom are simply out to sell. Many of these salesmen 
have been women, and they are just as guilty except that 
the men are more fearless. 

Man’s training for centuries has been businesslike, 
practical, economical, and bal- 
anced utilization’ of time and 
space. The result is contempo- 
rary business, the most spec- 
tacular drama of contemporary 
life, staggeringly brilliant in its 
magnificent scope, in its ma- 
nipulation 5. supply and de- 
mand, in its adjustment of pro- 
duction and consumption. 


AS A CLASS,no group of men 
in history have had the 
direct and sweeping mastery of 
life that the men of America 
have today. Women have come 
into their full emancipation 
only within the present gener- 

‘ion, but their sense of rela- 
t ve values is not as direct, businesslike, or economical. 
Of cou: se, we must draw the exception to the great group 
of American women who have entered business and who 
have brought to it something that men could never give. 

The poorest homemaker today is the one with plenty 
of money and no taste or ideas. Some of the most suc- 
















A cozy library, and at the same 
time an airy and well-lighted one 


cessful homemakers are those who have to economize to 
the very penny,*but who have splendid ideas and fine 
taste. When men really become interested in better 
homes and give them a real bit of thought, as they are 
privileged to do in these days of machine activity, they 
become deeply enamored and 
instantly conscious of right and 
wrong, beauty and ugliness. 
Most men, however, do not 
know why they dislike a room, 
what it is that annoys them, 
or why they feel a fine satis- 
faction in a particular arrange- 
ment of furniture or decoration, 


| Dabo if they do profess an 
indifference to such things, 
they are extremely susceptible 
to line, color, and texture of all 
objects, especially those which 
have come from the great in- 
dustries of their own time. 
Comfort must be the first ob- 
jective, and the things that 
make home comfortable for the man are not necessarily 
the things that make for feminine comfort. Most women 
think of the home from a slightly selfish standpoint, or 
measure standards by the opinions and possessions of the 
neighbors. Where there are children there is often a 
direct consideration of them, but, (Continued on page 129 


Men usually revolt at the idea 


feta. They prefer the more 
sturdy fabrics, such as these are 7 
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Artist’s drawing of the Washington home of President and Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover 
on S street, Northwest, showing a view of the south porch and a part of the garden 


Mrs. Hoover—Homemaker and World Citizen 


” ICH man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief; doctor, lawyer, merchant, 


*chief!” gayly chanted a 
blue-eyed girl in Iowa some years 
ago. But the buttons on her 
frock steadfastly refused to re- 
veal the secret, for how could a 
childish rhyme disclose a future 
First Lady? 

So Lou Henry, quite unaware 
of what the years to come held 
for her, grew into a lithe, slender 
young woman, who reveled in 
taking long tramps and rides 
with her father and in camping 
with him under the stars in their 
adopted state of California, 
where they had gone in the hope 
of benefiting her mother’s health. 

These jaunts in the open kin- 
dled the girl’s imagination and 
aroused in her a desire to know 
some of the secrets of the earth, 
so it was no surprise to her family 
when in her senior year in high 
school, after attending a series of 
extension lectures by Dr. Bran- 
ner of Stanford University, she 
announced that she wanted to 
enter the university as a student 
of geology. There in the labora- 
tory she met a brilliant, young 
fellow-student, Herbert Hoover, 
and her fate was sealed. Leav- 
ing her girlhood home in Mon- 


The New First Lady Applies Business Methods 
In Carrying Out Household and Other Duties 


AMY JANE ENGLUND 


terey, California, in 1899, a- bride of a day, 
her diploma from Stanford University 
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That Mrs. Hoover has been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful in her chosen profession of homemaking, 
no one who knows the Hoover home life can doubt 


carefully tucked away, shetraveled with 
her husband to China where he had a 


position as director of mining for 
the Chinese empire. There her 
homemaking began, and there 
her heritage from pioneer ances- 
tors, who had helped to blaze the 
trail westward from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, stood her in 
good stead. 


HE was in China during the 
Boxer Rebellion, with bul- 
lets aimed at the foreign resi- 
dents flying perilously about. 
During this trying experience she 
calmly took her turn at sentry 
duty, on the lookout for intrud- 
ers or fires in their own densely 
peopled compound, tho she em- 
phatically disclaimed taking part 
in the actual defense of Tientsin, 
as so often stated. 

After China, came other ad- 
ventures in homemaking, for her 
husband’s work took them to 
Australia, New Zealand, Italy, 
England, Burma, South Africa, 
India, Russia, and to other areas 
far removed from their beloved 
homeland. But like Joyce 
Kilmer’s gypsy, whenever they 
went a-traveling, they took their 
home along, for they never lived 
(Continued on page 64 
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ray, laden with climbing Cherokee roses, on a white colonial fence, one beholds an alluring 
Surely such a garden was meant to be lived in 


Quaint Beauty in Old-Time Gardens 


N OLD-FASHIONED 
garden! The words call to 
mind some of the famous 


old gardens laid out in colonial 
days: the Shirley and Westover 
and other Virginia gardens on the 
James or the Shenandoah, with 
quaint parterres and crepemyrtle, and 
boxwood hedges behind which the Sleep- 
ing Beauty might have lain undisturbed 
a hundred years; the gardens around 
Charleston and farther south, sheltered 
by live oaks hung with Spanish-moss, 
perfumed with jasmine and garlanded 
with Cherokee roses; er perhaps 
the prim New England gardens, 
with stately hollyhocks against a 
clean white picket fence; or a 
Pennsylvania Dutch garden, with 
tulips in carefully designed beds 
and wistaria hanging over a stone 
well-house. 

What constituted the old-fash- 
ioned garden, and how can we 
reproduce its quaint charm in our 


A Real Beauty Spot Must Be Planned 
And Waited For and Loved Into Being 


ANNABEL MORRIS BUCHANAN 


trance, and there were inviting walks 
leading to sheltered seats and quiet nooks 
hidden away in shrubbery. In such a 
garden, cloistered with peace, the cares of 
the world would vanish. 

The old-fashioned garden also meant 
simplicity in design and material. For 


An. Old-fashioned Garden 


There’s a garden of dreams, where the crepemyrtle swings, 
And the roses are white in the gloaming, 

Where the hush of old beauty lies heavy and sweet, 
Scarce stirred by the winds that are roaming. 


There a tiny swing hangs from a gnarled old tree, 
There the larkspur’s a blue-petaled glory; 


the colonial gardeners, the variety 
of plants was so limited that very 
simple color schemes resulted. The 
gardens depended for their effects 
largely on their form, on their 
prim, rose-edged beds and box- 
bordered walks, on their perma- 
nence of shrubs and evergreens and trees, 
and on a few wisely chosen perennials, 
with a few beds of annuals for gay splashes 
of color. 

The garden meant a place to be lived 
in; a place for the children to play; se- 
cluded nooks in which elders might read 
and lovers might hide; a retreat 
for birds to nest and sing in, free 
from ravages of wayfaring cats. 
There were benches and arbors to 
invite the weary, and if one won- 
dered how quickly time was pass- 
ing, there was the sun-dial with 
some such motto as “Grow old 
along with me; the best is yet to 


“hy? 


The garden also meant one’s 
favorite flowers. 


Our grandmoth- 
er’s favorite flowers—a dozen leap 
into mind atonce! Toone, “grand- 
mother’s garden’’ means prim lit- 
tle bachelorsbuttons, and flags, 
and sweet violets; to another it 
means the rose-of-sharon and flow- 
ering almond, and red and white 
peonies (Continued on page 132 


day of hurry and bustle and or- 
ganization and daylight-saving 
time? 

The old-time garden meant, first 
of all, privacy and seclusion and 
restful quiet: a place where one 
might enter.in, shut the gate, and 
forget the world outside. There 
was generally en attractive en- 
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There the gray flagstones lead thru a way that is dim, 
Like a thread to the heart of a story. 


There time holds its breath, there shrubs grow to trees, 
There beauty grows old in its questing, 

And the garden dreams on in its fragrance-hung calm, 
Where even the shadows are resting. 


—ELIZABETH EGGLESTON. 
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EORGE MATTHEW ADAMS, besides being an able 
writer, is one of the most successful men in the news- 
paper-syndicate business. He employs scores of people 
and can be seen in his luxurious offices at 250 Park 

avenue, New York City—a human, “regular” fellow—no long 
hair or non-masculine idiosyncrasies, but a virile, wiry, hard- 
working business man in a difficult city, in a most competitive era. 

His home, “Pippa Passes,” is in Fieldston, near Riverdale, 
New York, and it is here that he lives to the fullest. In the midst 
of a busy day in town, he will take out his little slides picturing 
his garden, insert them in the stereopticon, and amidst the rush of 
business, he drinks from the pools of beauty. - 

I went to see Mr. Adams to talk gardens, and he did what I 
might have expected—used the garden as a text for his philosophy, 
dashing over flower beds, along the road to beauty, stopping often 
and again at the marts of books, paintings, etchings, and the glory 
that is in the Greek language and art and their use as keys to the 
soul and the heart. 


Alt my best writing is done in my garden,” said Mr. Adams. 

“It is here that life pours out of me and into me. There is some 
life to be had in city streets, but the life that is in one shows itself 
best when it is surrounded with the beauty and tranquility of 
flowers and woodland. It is not too much to say that I should go 
crazy without my woodland, my books, sculpture,and etchings. 
I lump them all together under the heading of beauty. From it all 
I get my philosophy of life, without which many and many a time 









George Matthew 
Adams in His 
Garden 


Here Is a Man Who Knows 
How to Manage His Hobbies 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


“All my best writing is done tn 
my garden. It is here that life 
pours out of me and into me” 


Below,George MatthewAdams, 
newspaper syndicate business 
executive, writer, art collector 
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my work and business would 
have been in pretty bad 
ways. With it I have had 
the power to counteract 
impending dooms, treach- 
eries, traducings, deceits, 
and all things men find in 
business life. That is why a 
garden is valuable, for if 
you love it, you reap the 
reward of inner tranquility 
and have mountains to fall 
back on, mountains of re- 
serve strength which are 
born of the petals, pools, 
blossoms, and trees. If you 
love a garden you live 
a garden, or come pretty 
near living it. It’s what 
makes me love to collect the 
books of writers who love 
flowers and the outdoors. 
l’or example, I have a most 
valuable first edition of Lafcadio Hearn, 
who reveals Japan to western Vision as 
has no other writer. He absorbs nature. 
I remember that in one tale he tells how 
a lover was turned into a tree and the 
beloved maiden rested in its caresses. 
Hudson, too, whose first editions I have, 
is a flower and bird lover; Gissing is 
another; and what lovely outdoor things 
Dessar, Guy Wiggins, and Legros, and 
Millet have painted! 


you see,” he said, breaking into his 
own rhapsody, “I can’t keep any of 
my hobbies out of my garden. But to get 
back into the garden, fhe older a man 
grows, the more he thinks of the future 
and ponders the question, What is to 
become of me? Money isn’t a prime 
interest—the future is! After all, our very 
bodies are made out of the very 
elements of the ground, and I imag- 
ine there is an unconscious pull to 


become once again a part 
of our first parent, ‘Moth- 
er Earth.’ I see it in the 
lives of all men whose 
biographies are recorded. 
They forget selfishness 
and want that supernal 
repose we see existent in 
the tiniest of gardens. It 
is not necessary to have 
large or formal gardens. 
You can get this joy out 
of a window box of flow- 
ers; yes, even out of a 
flower pot that has one 
flower blooming or about 
to bloom. 

“My garden is mostly 
trees, and as Joyce Kilmer 
said, ‘Only God can make 


“It is from such things that t 
stuff of philosophy is mad 


















































































“I have stood 
by streams and 


watched for 
hours and 
hours and 


never tired at 
the watching” 
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a tree,’ so among these 
works of God do I find 
ecstasy from the grind of office 
work. I have treasured the wild 
flowers as well as planted the cul- 
tured ones. My place is merely a 
trimmed bit of the wild woods, and 
it is not made to look artificial. 


supreme 
rest and 


N the spring the flowers on our 
place consist of weigelias, for- 
sythias, lilac (white and lavender), 
bridal wreath bushes, lily-of-the- 
valley flower beds about the walks, 
and my favorite line of pansies all 
along the way of the brick path 
which leads from the front dcor. 
Beds of narcissi, daffodils, and bor- 
der beds of (Continued on page 100 








“Over the walls of the entire house 
. are vines—honeysuckle, Eng- 
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lish ivy, Boston ivy and wisteria” 








By the aid of a soil-test- 
ing kit-one can deter- 
mine the amount of lime 
to add im case the test 
should show a need of it 
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Study Your Garden Soil 


is to be erected in a 

comparatively short 
time, there must be on hand 
the materials out of which 
it is built. They need not all 
be on the ground when the 
foundation is laid, but they 
must be there as they are needed or the 
work slows down. So it is with plants. 
For well-balanced growth and proper de- 
velopment, plants need soil moisture, 
heat, aeration, drainage, proper texture, 
and foods. The moisture in the soil is 
necessary for the solution of the food ele- 
ments and their transportation to the 
roots. The conservation of this moisture 
is very important and may be secured by 
proper methods of drainage and cultiva- 
tion. Heat is provided by the sun, while 
the air content of the soil is taken care of 
by the spaces which occur between soil 
particles. Because of this need of air in 
the soil, we have to make many of our 
soils less compact by additions of vegeta- 
ble matter or lighter materials. 

The soils with which we usually deal 
may be classified as sand, sandy loam, 
clay loam, and clay, arranged in the order 
of the compactness of their particles. Pure 
sand alone has very little value as a me- 
dium for plant growth. The small parti- 
cles of quartz and other materials contain 
no food elements in available form. The 
various loams and clays are heavier and 
composed of the mineral, as well as the 
vegetable matter, useful to plants as food. 
The difference in the root systems of 


] F a building of any size 





Do You Know the Kind of Earth Best Suited 
To Your Plants and How You May Obtain It? 


ALEX LAURIE 
Michigan State College 


plants, as well as their varying needs, 
largely determines the kind of soil which 
is best suited to their development. In 
addition to this, suitability of the soil is 
also dependent upon the purpose for 
which the plants are grown. For example, 
if peonies or gladiolus or dahlias are 
grown chiefly for the quality of their 
flowers, the heavier soils are preferable, 
but if quicker and greater development 
or roots is sought, the lighter soils are 
needed. 


ECAUSE soils of both heavy and mod- 
erately heavy types are usually found 

in many places, the desired combinations 
may be affected by the mixing of the two. 
I would not advise the mixing of the sand 
alone with the heavier soil in order to 
lighten the latter. Pure sand alone will 
loosen the heavier soil, but at the same 
time it reduces its available food supply. 
Light sandy loam mixed with heavy sandy 
or clay loams will give you a more satis- 
factory mixture. For example, you may 
have in one part of your grounds a soil 
containing 20 percent clay and in another 
part, one which contains only 5 percent. 
By mixing the two in equal parts you 
may be able to secure the right combina- 
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tion for tne plants whicn 
you wish to grow. In the 
same manner, your addition 
of coal ashes lightens the 
texture of the soil and pro- 
vides more air space with- 
out adding any food value. 
It is conceivable, however, 
that both sand and ashes may be of value 
in providing the proper texture in ex- 
tremely heavy soils which are themselves 
rich enough in food. 

The best way for you to lighten heavy 
soils is to add lime, manure, leaf mold, or 
peat. The last three named are invalu- 
able because they furnish the needed 
humus-vegetable matter, in which are 
stored plant foods. The value of sod land 
lies in the fact that it is filled with fine, 
fibrous roots of grasses. As these decay, 
thru the action of numerous friendly bac- 
teria, they give life and vitality to the soil. 


"THE presence of this vegetable matter, 
in addition to the qualities mentioned, 
aids soils in holding water, gives them 
more air, which is needed for proper 
decay, and adds color to sandy soils, 
which increases their power to absorb the 
heat of the sun. 

The thoughtful gardener will not ex- 
pect all types of plants to thrive in the 
same soil. Rhododendrons, azaleas, and 
native orchids delight in a cool, moist, 
peaty soil. The same holds true of many 
lilies and ferns. Primroses want an addi- 
tion of leaf mold. True alpines crave 
gravel with their (Continued on page 153 














F THE eight-hour day is to become 

the six-hour day, what are future 

citizens going to do with their 
time? Here is how one American school 
is trying to answer the question. Why 
may not thousands in the days ahead 
learn the fun of working with the rest 
of the Kingdom of Life? Why not in- 
deed! There will always be dirt to dig 
in. There will be plants and animals. 
And there will certainly be the love of 
working with them if that love can 
only be won. 

Here is the story: Lloyd Shaw, prin- 
cipal of the Cheyenne Mountain high 
school, near Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, has for years been teaching class- 
es in botany in his own school and in 
summer colleges. He is the author of a 
nature-study manual. Out of his ex- 
perience has come the conviction that 
we must go behind books to the things 
themselves. There are poems about 
flowers, but a flower is a poem in its 
own right. There may be expositions 
about bee colonies, but a bee hive is 
its own best demonstrator. And so, he 
has attempted to lead his students 
afield. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the pursuit of this practice has 
been the acquiring of a natural school 
garden. For ten years Mr. Shaw has 
occupied his office on the second floor of 
his building and has been daily challenged 
by the possibilities of the ten acres of 
wooded land across the road. Standing at 
his window, he has looked out over this 
natural woodland of pine, cottonwood, 
shrubs and wildflowers, at Cheyenne creek, 
cutting thru it, the moor just behind it, 


Wildflowers, birds, and rippling brooks, are familiar and well- 
loved companions for these wide-awake young knowledge-seckers 


“Books in Running 
Brooks” 


FARNSWORTH CROWDER 
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Cheyenne creek cuts thru the preserve, 
adding to its charm and offering fur- 
ther opportunities for nature study 


the grand bulk of Cheyenne mountain 
erecting a high horizon back of the entire 
picture. 

Mr. Shaw is a friend of all things that 
grow and live out from under roofs. He is 
suspicious of walls and keeps away from 












Bird-tables are set up and are 
kept filled by earnest young- 
sters all thru the snowy months 





them. He leads his students out-of- 
doors on the trail of his own irresist- 
ible enthusiasms. It has been his dream 
these ten years to acquire the ten 
acres and develop them into a working 
nature-study preserve and garden. 

In the summer of 1927, the Stratton 
estate, long owners of the property, 
sold the area, for a nominal sum, to 
the Cheyenne school board. The deed 
provides that the land shall never be 
used for any purpose other than the 
one proposed. If it should be misused, 
it will revert to the Stratton estate. 





HIS provision is a safeguard against 

the whims of future school boards. 

The present school government is pro- 

viding for the community, for all time, 

a place where children will have a 

great garden on their own grounds, in 
which they can work and learn. 

The plans for the development of the 
preserve are elaborate. Most of the work 
is being done by the students themselves 
under Mr. Shaw’s direction. They are to 
learn the trick of transplanting trees, 
shrubs and flowers, of preserving them 
thru their tender years and keeping them 
in trim later on. At places along the 
trails and stream (Continued on page 123 










































Living-rooms 
with huge stone 
fireplaces, and 
windows on 
three sides, are 
features of 
these plans 


ADVENTURES IN 








What could be more delightful than a simple but cosy summer home, where 
the joys of vacationing may be extended thru the whole summer season? 


HERE is no telling, of course, just 

when the first thrill of spring rest- 

lessness is going to hit one. The 
first hint of warmth in the sunshine, the 
first robin flashing across the soft blue of 
the sky, the first fragrant tang of bonfire 
smoke drifting thru the clear, thin air of 
twilight as we trudge homeward some 
evening, and suddenly we are dreaming 
of distant places, of sunshine on grass, the 
cool shadows of trees, the lapping of 
waves on a sandy beach. We wonder if 
the fishing tackle is in good order, and if 
the old golf clubs had better be polished. 
A delicious restlessness stirs thru every 
vein. We hadn’t known how tired we 
were of winter, of the humdrum of the 
daily round. 

But, alas, for most of us there will be 
many months yet before vacation time 
comes, and even then, for most of us, it is 
all too short. The mountains or the sea- 
shore mean a long trip—a trip that leaves 
only a few precious days for the real fun 
of vacationing. What we really want and 
need is to get out of our houses, out of 
our offices, to get out-of-doors—to loaf— 
to swim—to fish—to relax, and to enjoy 
to the full the business of living. 

There are places near almost any city 
where this can be achieved, if we will only 
hunt for them—places near enough to be 
easily accessible. One need not drive 
many miles from the outskirts of the 
town. If there isn’t a seashore, there may 
be a lake, or a river winding lazily among 
the wheatfields, or even a high hilltop 
with a great sweep of valley melting into 
the biue of the horizon. It may take a 


little time to find the spot that appeals to 





our imagination and which will give the 
kind of vacation we want to have, but, once 
we have found it, we can have a vacation 
that lasts from early spring until late fall 
if we wish. The price of a few long trips 
will build for us a charming cottage, one 
that will be comfortable and habitable 
in any except the coldest months of the 
year. 


HE small houses we show herewith 
have all the advantages of a city 
home, and, best of all, they can be built 
for a minimum of cost. Each has a de- 
lightful living-room with three exposures. 
Needless to say, the houses should be 
placed to give the living-rooms and porches 


One large sleeping-room which may 
be curtained off solves the problem 
of a fluctuating number of guests 






































> SECOND-FLOOR: PLAN- 
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the best exposure and the most delightful 
views. There are fireplaces in both living- 
rooms, and there are French doors open- 
ing out to ample living-porches, which 
may be easily screened and so made prac- 
tical for real enjoyment at all times. In 
each case, too, there is a smaller porch 
which could be used as an outdoor dining- 
room which will give one the feeling of 
picnicking with the disadvantages elimi- 
nated. 

Ample kitchens furnish all the comforts 
a homemaker could wish. It seems unfair 
that the mother of the family should leave 
her own well-appointed kitchen and spend 
what should be her vacation struggling 
with the ill-equipped kitchens that many 
summer places have. Instead of having a 
rest, she often finds her work doubled. 
This disadvantage is one that has been 
eliminated here. We also have convenient 
bathrooms to add to the comfort of hot- 
weather living. 


ONE of the nicest things about a sum- 
mer place is having one’s friends 
enjoy it with one. This means a family 
of fluctuating size,and means that the 
sleeping arrangements sometimes become 
a problem. This has been ingeniously pro- 
vided for here. In each case, the second 
floor is one large room with air and light 
on four sides. Canvas screens on frames 
can be easily moved about to form the 
number of rooms we need. Even if the 
quarters become small at times, who 
minds when they are so cool and airy and 
comfortable? 
Nor, in our plans, has the faithful family 
car been neglected. There is a garage in- 















SUMMER OUTINGS 


Marvin A. Boone 
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An attached 
garage be- 
comes in winter 
a storehouse 
for boats and 
other sports 
equipment? 


The living-porch may be screened and used for an outdoor dining-room, 
where one has the feeling of picnicking with its disadvantages eliminated 


corporated in each of the houses. This 
space will be useful in winter, too, for the 
storage of boats and other out-of-door 
equipment. 

There is, of course, no limit to the 
things we can do to make such a cottage 
charming and delightful without much 
expense. We can start in the very con- 
struction of the house. Our porch floors 
would be charming of flagstones; and’ in 
many localities we can gather these our- 
selves. We can find also stone with which 
to build the fireplaces. 


WHEN it comes to furnishing, we have 
enormous scope. We can be far more 
lavish with color here than is possible in 
our city houses or apartments. Inexpen- 
sive cretonnes, or even ginghams, and the 
unfadable wash-print materials will make 
delightful curtains. As to furniture, we 
can adapt many of our cast-off pieces, and 
we can rummage in second-hand stores to 
our heart’s content to find just the things 
we need to go here or there. For, with the 
new and easy ways of painting, it is amaz- 
ing what charming results can be obtained 
with very little effort. That the furniture 
be solid and of simple line is all that is 
necessary. It can be transformed in a few 
minutes and made to fit our color scheme. 
Even inexpensive dishes can be found 
with splashing colorful designs. 
_ When cold weather comes, the plumb- 
ing can be drained, solid shutters placed 
over the windows, and the front door 
locked upon a house all in order to be 
quickly ready for occupancy in the spring. 
There may even be winter uses for the 
cottage. If there is good skating or tobog- 
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ganing, what better than to have, as it were, 
such a base for operations? The equip- 
ment should be left there. After the fun 
is over, what could be better than some 
steaming coffee and some sandwiches while 
one rests in front of a roaring fire, before 
driving back to town? 


UCKY, indeed, is the man who has such 

a cottage within easy reach, for the 
pleasures of his vacation are not confined 
to a few short weeks, but can last for many 
months. A few clever people we know 
take, in fact, no definite vacations at all, 
but with such a place to go, shorten their 
working time a little each day and add a 
few hours to their week-end leisure. In- 
stead of coming back to the office pain- 
fully sunburned and agonizingly stiff from 
two weeks of sun and unaccustomed exer- 
cise, they absorb all the benefits of out- 


This floor plan also features the one 
large sleeping-room with windows 
opening on every side of the house 
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door life and exercise thruout all the 
months of summer. 

Lucky, too, is the owner of such a cot- 
tage, for when the first restlessness and 
wanderlust of spring strike him, he has 
some place to go. He can pack up the car 
and be off. He will see the first feathery 
green creep over the willow trees; the 
rich, warm fragrance of freshly turned 
earth and of young, growing things will 
expand his soul and make him glad to be 
alive. When summer is over, he will have 
the autumn. Every day will paint and re- 
paint the hills with glorious color, and a 
glowing fire will give him cheer when the 
evenings grow frosty. At last, he will lock 
the door, but as he drives away, he knows 
he has only to await the coming of an- 
other spring. 


HIS, to me, is a solution of the vaca- 
tion problem, with every advantage 
and few disadvantages. The idea could be, 
and is being, developed to include whole 
groups of families, as well as single fami- 
lies. What could be finer than a beautiful 
lake shore or river bank with a whole 
group of pleasant summer homes and, 
possibly, a community dock and boat 
house? With little expense to the individ- 
val cottagers, the beach could be devel- 
oped with slides for the children and 
diving-boards for the grown-ups. Tennis 
courts, also, could serve the entire group. 
When one starts imagining the possi- 
bilities of an idea such as this, there is no 
end, and the desire is to go out on the first 
warm day of spring and find the ideal 
spot, so as not to miss another season 
without a vacation cottage of our own. 
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ASSES of low-growing 
plants are being used 
more and more in gar- 

dens these days. As coverings for 
banks and terraces, as edgings for 
pools and perennial borders, and as 
a substitute for grass under trees and 
in dense shade, these creeping plants, or 
ground covers, have a definite place in 
every garden. Moreover, it is these low- 
growing or ground-cover plants that so 
greatly improve and give a finished ap- 
pearance to the gardens in which they 
have been used. 

Besides being an ornamental planting 
in themselves, and adding to the beauty 
of the grounds, all of the low-growing 
ground-cover plants are shallow-rooted, 
and, therefore, aerate the soil and yet 
prevent soil erosion. 

There are many of these ground-cover 
plants, some of which may be-used under 
almost any condition—either in direct 
exposure to the sun, or in the densest 
shade; some are evergreen, some have 
insignificant flowers, and others, such as 
the honeysuckle, have beautiful flowers 
with a strong perfume. 

One important item which must receive 
consideration if you wish to obtain the 
best results from ground-cover plants is 
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Try Some of These Trailing Carpets in ° 
Your Outdoor Living-Room This Year 


C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


the preparation of the soil before plant- 
ing. Generally speaking, soil should be 
enriched with rotted manure and peat 
moss, applied in about equal proportions, 
and spaded into the soil to a depth of 
from 4 to 6 inches, depending on the type 
of soil and whether the soil is covering a 
shallow-rooted or a deep-rooted plant. 


NE of the best of the ground-cover 
plants was introduced into this 
country some time ago from Japan. This 
cover plant was then known as Japanese 
spurge, but it is now generally called 
Pachysandra. These plants will grow 
under practically any conditions. They 
have a distinct advantage in that they 
are evergreen, perfectly hardy, and grow 
to an even height. They grow by 
means of stolons, which, in reality, are a 
form of root, and these push above the 
surface of the ground and soon have a 
whorl of leaves. It is advisable to ob- 
tain one-year-field-size plants and plant 
them four to the square foot, or two- 
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Instead of covering terraces with grass, the owner here uses crecping plants 


Ground Covers Add Grace 
to Every Garden 


year-field or pot plants may be 
planted three to the square foot. 
Pachysandra is a member of the 
boxwood family, and, therefore, does 
not have prominent flowers. When 
it is desired to keep these plants 
within a restricted border, ‘they should 
be cut back with a sharp spade. This 
plant will grow under pine trees. 

Another evergreen ground cover is 
English ivy, Hedera helix. There area 
great many varieties of this plant, differing 
in hardiness and rapidity of growth. The 
most familiar type has broad foliage 
and grows readily in shady places. Small 
plants should be used,and they should be 
planted closely. Then there is a smaller- 
leaved English ivy, Hedera hibernica, 
which is not such a rapid grower, but it is 
more hardy than the former. (Consult 
your dealer about varieties for your sec- 
tion of the country.) 


= prefers a deep soil and does not 
grow satisfactorily when planted 
under such shallow-rooted trees as silver 
maples, willows, and such, but grows 
luxuriously under deeper-rooted trees or 
on banks with a northern exposure or in 
shaded locations. All ivy requires prun- 
ing after the (Continued on page 146 
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Teaching Children Conservation 


The child who rears a garden 
will appreciate the wildlings 
more fully. He will think of the 
woods as the garden of Nature 





Why Not Interest Them in This Important 
Subject; Nothing Could Be More Worth While 


Boys and girls should not be en- 
couraged to dig plants from the 
wild unless they have chosen a oy 
favorable spot for setting them > 


HO will teach the children what 
conservation means? They are 
the ones who really count, and 


if they are not reached, all is wasted effort. 
Surely it is too much to ask school teach- 
ers to shoulder a new burden. With health 
drills and character building and good 
citizenship ideals, not to mention the still 
useful three R’s, they have more than 
enough to do. Mothers and fathers ought 
to do it, but most of them are too busy 
working out their own pressing problems 
to have much time to devote to something 
they themselves really know little about. 
But in every community there are a few 
devoted souls who compose a woman’s 
club or a garden club. They are earnest 
workers and eager to accomplish some- 
thing for the community. There is noth- 
ing they can do that is more worth while 
than trying to interest children in the im- 
portant subject of conservation. 

First of all, a conservation committee 
should be formed and should supply itself 
with books and pamphlets which both the 
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state and federal governments will gladly 
furnish. The three aspects of conserva- 
tion that are the easiest to teach to chil- 
dren are: (1) the saving of all wildflowers; 
(2) the saving of wild life (particularly the 
birds); (3) the conservation of the forests. 


HILDREN love clubs, anda children’s 
garden club will teach the children 
something about flowers. Children who 
have tended and watered growing plants 
are not likely wantonly to pull up wild- 
flowers. A Long Island garden club bought 
flower seeds, such as zinnias, nasturtiums, 
and marigolds, in bulk at wholesale rates. 
They then put them up in small envelopes 
with directions for planting, and sold them 
for a penny a packet to over five thousand 
school children. In the summer, a chil- 
dren’s flower show was held, attracting 
125 exhibits and a large and interested 
audience. 

Children need not be told that they 
cannot pick wildflowers. Many of them, 
such as goldenrod and wild aster, can be 
freely gathered, because they have strong 
roots and scatter 
their seed freely. 
Children like to 
know that they 


can pick the vio- wd we IN: Z 
lets, especially q AUN | 
when they are told ¥ 2 af 


the reason—the 
seed is not in the 
flower, but in a lit- 
tle pod beneath the 
leaves that devel- 
op in midsummer. 
It is the delicate- 
stemmed flowers 
with few seeds and 
slight roots which 
must not be picked. 
The Mariposa- 
lily, for instance, 
that ethereally 
lovely flower that 
used to grow so 


ba 


as 


a boy may be 


freely in my native state of Colorado, is 
now nearly gone because ruthless tourists 
have pulled it up. 

Sometimes, children who have access to 
the woods like to transplant wildflowers 
and ferns to their own little gardens. This 
is legitimate only when it is done properly. 
First of all, the flowers must be put into 
soil similar to that in which they grew, 
and they must be taken up with a great 
ball of earth. This is especially true of 
ferns. If they are merely dug up by the 
roots with no soil left and then put into 
an entirely different soil and situation, 
they will surely die. Tell the children to 
think out carefully just where they are 
going to transplant. 

Some may not be very much interested 
in flowers, and others may know little or 
nothing of animal or bird life. Of course, 
(Continued on page 82 


The boy who builds a bird-house 
with his own hands will help to 
keep others from destroying the 
wild life we need to conserve 
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This model (below), only as 
high as the arm of your chair, 
goes well in any room in the 
house without disarranging 
any of the other furnishings 






































Above : Manufacturers are de- 
voting more attention to ap- 
pearance, producing cabinets 
in keeping with both modern 
and traditional styles of design 






With arich dignity that blends 
with quiet, handsome interi- 
ors, this set of mahogany is 
an efficient receiver noted for 
its fidelity of reproduction 








Good News About Radio 


JOHN TASKER HOWARD 






The receiver shown above is designed for use with so-called 













dynamic speakers, such as the one pictured at the left above 


ODAY’S receiving equipment 
is so satisfactory that what- 
ever is purchased now will be 
sure to be serviceable for a long 
period. This is the good news in the 
radio world today. So why miss the 
highly entertaining and instructive 
programs that are being broadcast? 
Thesets for average home use have 
become far simpler of operation than 
early receivers. Fine tuning and 
proper amplification was formerly 
accomplished by manipulating a 
series of dials, and one had to remem- 
ber the position of each for tuning 
certain stations. Today, however, 
the popular sets are those which re- 
quire but one dial for tuning and one 
for regulating volume. Then, too, 
the electric-light circuit sets, elimi- 
nating the batteries which must be 
recharged and replaced every so often, 
have become more practicable, and 
some of them may be procured for 
less than $150, completely equipped 
and installed. 

At first the electric sets were un- 
satisfactory because the manufac- 
turers did not take precautions to 
offset the danger of house-current 
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fluctuations. Therefore, many owners 0 
these sets, found themselves with fre 
quently burned out tubes and grid resist- 
ance. Now the receivers are so designed 
that these troubles are successfully over- 
come, even tho the current in the light 
circuits may vary from 105 to 125 volts. 
The sets are easy to tune and are less 
likely to develop trouble because of their 
improved chassis and the fact that coils, 
condensers, tubes, and wiring are pro- 
tected in shielded metal compartments. 


NE of the most significant develop- 
ments is found in the so-called dy- 
namic speaker, which differs in principle 
from the former magnetic type. The 
dynamic speaker has a moving coil system 
that can shift thru distances as great as a 
quarter of an inch, so that low-frequency 
powers can be put into it with the assur- 
ance that sound energy will come out and 
that no armature clatter will result. This 
means that not only will greater volume 
be possible, but far greater fidelity will be 
achieved in reproducing voices and instru- 
ments of every timbre. So great is the 
improvement that during the coming year 
the dynamic speaker will probably have a 
rise in popularity over the present type of 
cone speakers, fully as great as the cone 
speakers had over the old horn types a few 
years ago. The present cone speakers use 
a magnetic drive unit, which lacks the 
ability to reproduce faithfully very low 
and very high tones. Few of them will 
give a true response (Continued on page 150 


The table model is in decreasing demand, its com- 
paratively lower price being its chief attraction 





































Tremendous testing machines are used to determine the strength 
of walls. Every inch of this one stood a pressure of 1,005 pounds 


E WANTED a house. Now when that particular want gets 
hold of you, it digs in, entrenches itself, and grows and 
grows. It got so that nothing seemed to us quite so impor- 


tant as having our own roof over our heads, our own cozy fireplace, 
our own personal and private windows to look out on the passing 


world. 


We had, mind you, ridiculously little in the way of cash resources 
for,such an undertaking; but we were young, determined, and more 
or legs ingenious at bringing things to pass. So it happened that before 


long we had acquired an acre of good brown 
earth, and we were putting up a hollow-tile bun- 
galow, all windows and glass doors, on top of a 
hill overlooking a peaceful land of wood, orchard, 
and meadow. Since this house was built on a 
shoestring, as they say—nay, on the very tip 
end of a shoestring—we could not well afford 
the aid of architect or contractor. We, ourselves, 
during the exciting weeks when the house was 
going up, directed the mason, the carpenter, the 
plumber, the well-driller, the painter, the elec- 
trician. And on the day we moved in, we ac- 
knowledged that this was certainly the best 
house that we had ever seen. ; 

We have been happy in this sunlit hillto) 
bungalow. But by now we realize one thing— 
that we were inexperienced babes when we built 
it. What did we know about girders, joists, 
stonework, stucco, chimneys, paint, plumbing— 
the fundamentals of good construction that one 
should look for in a house? Precisely and abso- 
lutely nothing! We rushed in where even a 
fairly audacious angel might well fear to tread. 
And we made mistakes. We did some things too 
well, others not well enough. When we do it a 
second time, we intend to be more cautious 
about this house-building job. 

Nowadays there are a number of organiza- 
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What the Bureau 
Of Standards Is 
Doing for the 


Home Builder 


GOVE HAMBIDGE 


Below: An example of the balloon frame 
properly braced and constructed, with fire 
stops between the floor lines. (Drawings, 
courtesy, Weyerhaeuser Forest Products) 









































A balloon frame cheapened beyond 
the point of true economy. The 
scantiness of material is very evident 


tions that stand ready to give the inno- 
cent home builder or home buyer advice 
and help that may save him regrets and 
perhaps severe dents in his pocketbook, 
but of all these agencies, the most impor- 
tant is the United States government. 


‘Ts Bureau of Standards is constantly 
engaged in a vast research program 
which touches our homes and the things 
that go into them in a thousand ways. 
One of the things the research men of this 
bureau have tackled is the proper way to 
build small houses for one or two families. 
The work was done by a building code 
committee appointed by President Hoover 
while he was secretary of commerce. 
This committee works out standard 
practices that can be applied all over the 
country, finds out what methods will give 
the most value for the least money, and 
attempts to reduce waste of materials and 
prevent shoddy (Continued on page 124 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted | 
by and for Our Keaders 





























A waterfall is the central point 
of interest in this rock garden 
described by Mr. Eisenbrown 


Rock Garden Waterfall 


OR some years I have been working 
| to develop an unusual rock garden, 

and the main point of attraction is 
the waterfall, which I shall attempt to de- 
scribe. 

We built this waterfall directly over an old 
cistern. It happened that we never used the 
water in this cistern, as we have a regular 
supply. I, therefore, conceived the idea of placing a big stone 
directly over the cistern, on which I built a rockery about 5 feet 
high. On this same stone I mounted a little rotary pump and 
motor combined, which pumps the water into a barrel set at 
the proper height. The top of the barrel is cut out at one point, 
and attached is an overflow, constructed of copper. This gives 
a wonderful distribution, and, as the photograph indicates, 
gives the appearance of a great deal of water, yet, in reality, 
the pump capacity is only about 15 gallons a minute. 

After the water leaves the fall, it runs down thru the rocks 
a distance of about 30 feet into an artificial lake which was 
originally constructed of concrete, but afterward covered with 
stone to give a natural ef- 
fect. The overflow from the 
lake leads back to the cis- 
tern, so that the same water 
is used over and over again. 

The rocks in my rock gar- 
den were picked up on my 
own and my neighbors’ lots, 
and arranged to give an ap- 
pearance of age, so that 
while the garden is only a 
few months old, it seems to 
have been here always. 
Plantings of retinosporos 
and other evergreens con- 
ceal the barrel and motor of 
the waterfall, and the whole 
makes a wonderfully attrac- 


























Miss Nancy West of Los An- 
geles rises to express her ap- 
proval of California’s sunshine 


tive and unique display, as is evidenced by 
the interest of the many visitors I am privi- 
leged to entertain.—George F. Eisenbrown, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


A Convenient Home 


\ E DESIGNEDa great deal of our home, 

spending many pleasant fall and winter 
evenings with our drawings the year before 
we started to build. Of course, we had to consult an architect 
about the plans, as there were many points about which we 
knew nothing. 

We are particularly proud of the many built-in conveniences 
which we have. In the living-room, both sides of the fireplace 
are built alike, one being used for the radio and the other for a 
writing-desk and bookcase combined. The dining-room has a 
built-in buffet across the full width of the room. There is room 
in it for all my glassware, china, and table linens. 

The kitchen has several roomy cupboards that are built from 
floor to ceiling. It also has a large work table. The linen closet 
is built in the bedroom which opens off the dining-room, and 
we find this a very conven- 
ient arrangement. 

I would like to suggest to 
anyone who is planning to 
build that there be plenty of 
space arranged for electrical 
appliances and household 
devices. 

Our home is just as at- 
tractive inside as outside, 
and we have gotten many 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen Hatfield 
of Elkhart, Indiana, planned 
their back yard without help 
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Mrs. Ralph Jennings tells about 
this. convenient and delightful 
home just recently completed 


Mr. Robin will like the bird- 
bath much better if it is set 
amidst a lovely flower border 


















































and before they faded, a great many 
yellow, cream, and orange Iceland 
poppies came on. In front of these the 
English daisies had started to wave 
their tiny heads, and one corner of the 
garden was covered by hundreds of 
varicolored violas. This particular spot 
was a mecca for the small girls of the 
neighborhood who loved the “baby 
pansies.” 

One corner bed was a mass of dwarf 
blue iris, with a few yellow ones sprin- 
kled thru. These had scarcely come 
into bloom when the bachelorsbuttons 
and real pansies started to open. By 
this time the gorgeous late tulips blazed 
forth, and the little early flowers were 
overlooked, but we had satisfied our 





suggestions for developing our ideas from 
Better Homes and Gardens.—Mrs. Ralph 
G. Jennings, Medford, Oregon. 


In-between Flowers 


HAVE always been worried by the lack 

of flowers in late April and early May, 
so when we bought our own home, I de- 
termined to try to find varieties which 
bloomed at this time. I had to find kinds 
that I could raise myself, because I could 
not afford to buy expensive bulbs and 
plants. 

Last spring I felt as tho I had attained 
success, as my two long 
perennial borders bloomed 
from the earliest crocus 
bulb until the June flow- 
er show burst upon us. 
It started with a large 
bed of white rockcress 
(arabis) with two long 
arms of pink Alpine phlox 
down each side, a large 
clump of golden alyssum 
back of this, and the 
whole edged with hardy 
candytuft. Early bulbs 
bloomed with these bor- 
ders for several weeks. 

A little wavy down the 
path a large bed of for- 
get-me-nots bloomed, 
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longing for early spring flowers and 
discovered that they were as easily raised 
from seed as the hardy annuals we knew 
so well.—Zella Hasselbacher, Downers 
Grove, Illinois. 


Flower Pictures 


Y THE simple trick of planting a pink 
bush honeysuckle and a Vanhoutte 
spirea close together in the same hole, my 
neighbor has achieved a wonderfully beau- 
tiful picture on her lawn. The two bushes 
have thrived in perfect harmony, each 
seeming to take different elements from 
the soil, for they have received only the 











cultivation and fertilization usually given 
one. The pruning has had in view a blend- 
ing of the two. Blooming at the same 
time, the stout branches of the honey- 
suckle, loaded with bright pink flowers 
and veiled with the white foam of the 
spirea, affords a picture that properly 
belongs in fairyland.—Mrs. Laura Cole, 
Crannis, Arkansas. 


For a pretty picture, plant coreopsis 
and blue larkspur together. They will 
bloom in June, and the blue and yellow 
flowers are beautiful together. Last year 
so many admired this combination in my 
garden that I thought others would like 
to try it.—Miss Jane Peck, Madisonville, 
Tennessee. 


For exquisitely dainty effect as a bor- 
der edging, the dwarf or Tom Thumb 
variety of snapdragon, in a lovely range 
of pink and white, is unsurpassed. Last 
summer my 60-foot edging of this little 
gem was such a delight, and it created a 
sensation among my flower-loving friends. 
I wonder why more nurserymen in this 
country do not carry this charming form. 
My seeds have been obtained in England. 
They germinate readily. The plants are 
compact and symmetrical, and they are 
constant, free bloomers. The short flower 
spikes also make beautiful, low center- 
pieces for table decoration.—Isabel Hou- 
sard, Brevard, North 
Carolina. 


Barberries 
From Seed 


ERHAPS my experi- 
ence in growing Jap- 
anese barberry bushes 
from seed may be of in- 
terest to some of your 
(Continued on page 115 


Tulips,afence,and ayoung 
gardener, photographed 
by Mrs. Weaver Ketch- 
am, Seattle, Washington 
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Conifers, growing free 
above and as a clipped 
hedge below, outline 
this pool of highlights 
and shadows and make 
an effective windbreak 





Plant Hedges for Beauty 


boundary line of a lawn or 

garden in a delightful fashion, 
why not plant a hedge? Sucha wall 
of. living green affords a charming 
background for flowers and plants, 
takes up but little space, and suggests an 
air of refinement and inoffensive seclu- 
sion. The busy city dweller, particularly, 
with little time to devote to gardening 
will find that a hedge gives his home a 
pleasing setting with a minimum amount 
of care. 

There are hedges to suit every climate, 
for there are many varieties, and their 
range of usefulness exterids far beyond 
that usually ascribed to them. The more 
common varieties used include the vari- 
ous privets, the barberry, mulberry, 
spirea, and such evergreens as hemlock 


I: YOU wish to mark the 


A contrast be- 
tween free and 
clipped growth. 
The arborvitae 
at the base of the 
wall is growing 
free,while that at 
the top is clipped 


A Wall of Living Green Will Furnish a 
Charming Background for Your Flowers 


WALDO WILLHOFT 


and arborvitae. None of these hedges re- 
quire much care, nor is any uncommon 
skill required in planting them. 

The Russian mulberry is a rapid grower 
and very hardy, and its large leaves give 
it a very fresh appearance all season long. 
Its quick growth means that trimming 
must be done oftener than with the slower- 
growing hedges. For a tall hedge at the 
rear of the lot I prefer mulberry, for it 
takes up little space. Tho it is fre- 
quently used as a small fence in front 
of homes, it has a tendency to be- 
come woody after a few years, which 
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detracts from its usual beauty. 

The privet hedges have gained 
in popularity until they probably 
are now more common than any 
other kind of hedge. California 
privet is not as hardy as the other 
two well-known kinds; that is, the Amur 
and the Ibota privets. Ibota privet is a 
bushy hedge, branches freely, and re- 
quires frequent trimming. Amur privet, 
the most popular of all, grows more per- 
pendicularly than Ibota privet and does 
not demand as much trimming. All privets 
can be grown to a height of 4 to 6 feet. All 
of them bear smaller leaves than the mul- 
berry, and, (Continued on page 118 
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Some necessary hedge tools. At 
the left, pruning shears; center, 
trimming shears; right, a sickie 
for trimming the sides of hedge 
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When it is desired to re- 
finish furniture quickly, 
lacquer or quick-drying 
enamel is best. The benches 
shown, finished in enamel, 
make quaintly decorative 
additions to this cozy room 


a 
Flat wall paints of light 
tint for radiators increase 
heat emission from 9 per- 
cent to 25 percent, as com- 
pared with an aluminum 
finish, once almost univer- 
sally used for this work 


ECENT innovations in the field of 
R interior decoration are too exten- 

sive to be covered in a single arti- 
cle. For this reason, I shall confine myself 
to a single phase of it, that of home paint- 
ing and finishing. 

In this as in other phases of decoration, 
we have both new products and new 
styles to thank for simplification. 

As to new products, the best known, 
probably, is laequer. But where and how 
to use it is a matter of less-common knowl- 
edge. Lacquer is satisfactory not only for 
furniture and the small odd pieces with 
which we commonly associate it, but for 
woodwork and for floors. It is also service- 
able and a magic transformer for such 
items as old and rusty plumbing fixtures 
and the ornamental metal work on stoves. 
In fact, there is no interior surface in the 
home, with the exception of walls and 
ceilings, which cannot be coated with 
lacquer. 

There is something of a trick to apply- 
ing lacquer successfully with a brush, but 
with a little practice this can easily be 
achieved. Any soft-hair brush may be 
used for the purpose, but ox-hair bristles 
are usually considered the best. A full 
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brush, one that contains plenty of lac- 
quer, gives the right results. The ma- 
terial is “flowed” (not brushed on) and 
allowed to smooth out itself. If sags or 
runs develop, they may sometimes be re- 
moved by going over the surface lightly 
with a clean brush dipped in a little lac- 
quer thinner, but even this is to be avoided. 
Lacquer is more successful if left strictly 
alone once it is applied. This material is 
thinned only with lacquer thinner, and 
only with the thinner of the manufacturer 
whose product you are using. Another 
point of importance is to read and to fol- 
low implicitly the directions of the manu- 
facturer. 


“(HE subject of lacquer should not be 
left without some mention of the spray 
gun, which, incidentally, is an outstand- 
ing development in painting, both as re- 
gards labor saving and the results achieved. 
While serviceable for all types of paint 
and varnish materials, the spray gun par- 
ticularly recommends itself for lacquer, 
since, by using it, the danger of brush 
marks is eliminated and a smooth surface 
guaranteed. 
Spray-painting machines are operated 


Spring Magic 
in Paint 


A Survey of the New Products 
and How to Use Them 


JANE STEWART 












by means of compressed air, whether the 
power is furnished by a gasoline motor or 
by electricity. In this way the paint is 
forced from the attached container which 
holds it, toward the gun nozzle, where it 
is atomized and sprayed on the surface. 
This method requires considerably less 
time for larger expanses than brush paint- 
ing. It is also interesting to home owners 
because of the special decorative effects 
which it makes possible. Stippled, misted, 
and rough-textured finishes are obtain- 
able, quite dissimilar to anything produced 
with the brush or with other implements, 
such as a sponge roller, a crumpled paper, 
or a trowel. (The last-mentioned is com- 
monly used to vary the texture of plastic 


paint.) 


UT to return to the subject of mate- 
rials. Another new product, one 
which is serviceable for many purposes 
and which is deservedly gaining wider 
usage, is quick-drying enamel. The time 
required for drying varies from about four 
to six or seven hours. This product may 
be used on any of the surfaces suggested 
for lacquer. It is easy and satisfactory to 
apply, and its (Continued on page 50 
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band The low porches and roofs are new and build the house down to the 
ground, blending the house with grass below and the trees above 


Blending the Old 
- i ies With the New 
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Below: Note the 
contrasting walls 
of boards and 
wallpaper, and the 


interesting stair- 





way in this room 


























A beautiful example of that often-forgotten room in modern homes— 
the outdoor living-room, or screened porch. What is more delightful? 


ry NHIS is a story of the remodeling of a house in which success rewarded the 
efforts far beyond the anticipation of the owners, and in which the house 
taught them a new and more interesting way to live. To begin at the 
beginning, a family that had always lived in Chicago, but had owned a tract 
some 20 miles from town, on which they had had picnics and enj »yed the pleas- 
ures of the country in summer, conceived the idea of building there and making 
the country their year-round home. 

The first thought was to build a large country place all new, in which they 
could incorporate the comforts and conveniences which appealed to them in the 
houses they had seen. But as this house took form in their minds, the question 
arose as to whether they would really care to change from urban to suburban 
dwellers. The plans were held up because 































of fear that they might plunge into an 
unknown environment. It just happened 
that across the road from the tract there 
was an old farmhouse with beautiful trees 
and well-developed old orchards, such as 
one sees around houses built by those who 
settled the Middlewest. To the south was 
a lovely valley viewed thru and over the 
orchard, with hills mellowing into the dis- 
tance in all directions. This panorama was 
made interesting by the woods, which fol- 
lowed the path of lazy streams, surmounted 
by the ever-changing sky. 

The house itself: was just.a simple 
rectangle with a parlor, small dining- 
room, and bedroom on the first floor. At- 
tached to this rectangle was an additional 
one-story room which had never been 
plastered, but had been used as a kitchen. 
The second floor was ample in size to 
form rooms, but it had never been di- 
vided, and the only access was by means 
















































The old milk- 
house becomes a 
part of the home; 
the fence forms a 
boundary line for 
the service court 






















ofa ladder. The (Continued on page 148 
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Precocious and with no discernible inhibitions, he 

talked readily and impressively to everyone from the 
time he was 1 year old. At 3 he spoke pieces at the Sunday- 
school entertainments. At 5 no community social event wasa 
success without him. At 8 he made public speeches and covered 
himself and his parents with glory. 

Who could doubt that such a boy would go far? Besides, 
there was his intelligence quotient, ranking him among the 
very superior, which was found at an early age and imparted 
to the youngster. So he was pushed ahead in school and did 
work with an advanced grade. Who could doubt that such a 
boy would go far? 

Of course, he wasn’t especially sturdy. His legs were like 
pipe-stems. His eating habits were not good. Getting him to 
bed at night was an ordeal for the whole family. He gave way 
to emotional outbursts. But he came of excitable stock, and 
little was thought of that. 

On several occasions psychologists warned that the boy 
should be weaned away from books and encouraged to active 
outdoor life, preferably on a farm. The parents were furious. 
The idea of any mere psychologist 
finding a flaw in their brilliant 
Richard! Besides, he didn’t like 
to play around outdoors and get all 
dirty. He preferred to read books 
and magazines far beyond his age 
and to discuss their contents with 
famous men whom he sought out 
for that purpose. 

Richard is 25 now, and his par- 
ents cannot understand how. he 
could have proved to be such a dis- 
appointment. Despite his high men- 
tal rating, he flunked out at school, 
largely because he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to attend classes. Since 
leaving school he has been unable 
to find suitable employment, and so 
he drifts from job to job, being sup- 
ported mainly by his parents. In 
addition to these factors, he is ir- 
responsible, selfish, and snobbish. 

His parents washed their hands 
of him long ago, aside from supply- 
ing him with pocket-money, and 
they have decided that he inherited 
his meanness from—well, that’s a 
question that hasn’t been settled yet. 


\ S A CHILD, Richard was the pride of his parents’ hearts. 
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WOON 
Y Too much stimulation is not good 
POR for the nervous, sensitive child 


And Now, What Makes 


Children Nervous? 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


There are many contributory reasons, of eourse, for Richard’s 
failure to realize on his early promise. But he serves as such a 
perfect, example of the nervous child and what is likely to 
happen to him in maturity if he is unwisely handled that it is 
in this connection we shall discuss Richard here. 

His is rather a typical progress of the nervous child—often 
precocious, a-little below par physically, and emotionally un- 
stable. And if badly managed, blowing up in adolescence like 
a warehouse of gunpowder, with his future pretty much on the 
knees of the gods. Maybe he will be able to reassemble the 
pieces and make something of himself. Maybe he won’t. 
But if he doesn’t, no psychiatrist would say that Richard is 
wholly to blame for whatever mess he makes of his life. 
And it is because so many brilliant, nervous children do make 
messes of their lives that those who have such temperaments 
under their charge should be most careful in the rearing of such 
children. 


N the first place, how shall we recognize the nervous child— 

or, more properly, the high-strung, sensitive one, for it is 
too bad to tack the label “nervous” on him. 

He may exhibit one or all of the 

following physical signs: thin body, 
flat chest, protruding shoulder 
blades and abdomen, overactive- 
ness, tiring easily. A problem in 
eating, sleeping or play, often in all 
three. 
In disposition he may be fretful 
and irritable, oversensitive toslights, 
with an inferiority complex, or its 
opposite, egotism, which arises from 
the same source. He is quite likely 
to be a bundle of fears. 

He will probably have one or sev- 
eral of the nervous habits: thumb 
sucking, stammering, bed-wetting, 
tantrums, tic (involuntary muscu- 
lar contractions of the face muscles, 
such as blinking, wrinkling the 
nose, and jerking the body about 
strangely). 

These 








(Continued on page 112 


In the case of the high-strung 
child, you must avoid scenes 
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One utse mother allows a “yang” night once u month, at which time her sons 
are allowed to invite thew friends to a supper which they prepare themselves 











These Are Mothers’ Methods 


My Daughters-in-Law 
Will Love Me 


IF TEEN or twenty years from now 
k my daughters-in-law are going to 

rise up and call me blessed, be- 
cause I am training my two sons as self- 
sufficient human beings instead of mem- 
bers of the pampered sex. 

My husband was the only boy in a 
family of four girls, and he was waited 
upon like a Turkish sultan—or a baby. 
He could not get clean clothes out of the 
drawer or put soiled ones in the laundry 
bag. His coat and hat were 
dropped wherever he happened 
to take them off, and during 
my first serious illness after 
our marriage, he couldn’t even 
make me a cup of coffee. He 
sat down beside my bed and 
said to me, “It’s stupid to be 
beaten by these simple things 
that any ignorant servant girl 
can do. I’m going to take a 
day or more off and learn the 
rudiments of homemaking.” 
And he did. 

While our boys were still 
babies, George and I decided 
that we would bring them up 
to help around the house as a 
matter of course. It is absurd 
to think that it is any more 
derogatory to a man’s dignity 
than it is to a woman’s to wash 
a dish, make a bed, or even 
darn a sock. The world is out- 
growing that old-fashioned be- 
lief, like many others of its ilk, 


The 8-year-old may be expected to 
make his own bed. Mother doesn't 
interfere if it is occasionally lumpy 
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A Round Table for Relating 
Experiences in Child Training 


CONTRIBUTED BY MOTHERS 


and I think that wonderful organization, 
the Boy Scouts, has had a great deal to 
do with the change. When my eldest 
son became a Scout last summer, one of 
the tests he had to pass was the cooking 
test, and I know that one of their maxims 
is that no task is too lowly for a Scout if 
he does it to help someone else. 

From the time they were 5, my boys 
had certain chores. Soon they learned to 
help put away the clothes as they came 
from the laundry, set the table, weed the 
garden. When they were a little older, I 
expected them to make their beds before 
they went to school, and if the beds were 











a bit lumpy, and the covers not on 
straight, I did not interfere with their 
jobs by remaking the beds. Now that 
they are big boys of 10 and 12, they wash 
and dry the dinner dishes all by them- 
selves, while their Dad and I have a quiet 
half hour together—almost our only 
time to talk. 


OR these chores I do not pay the 

boys. They have their allowances, 
but these are not to be considered in the 
nature of pay for the services received. 
I wish them to feel that our home is a 
little community which we manage to- 
gether, and that it is up to each 
one of us to do his share. Too 
often a child is in the position 
of a recipient: always having 
things done for him and given 
to him. He is robbed of the 
very real pleasure of giving and 
of feeling himself an important 
cog in the machinery. 

Last winter, after I had had 
the flu, I was weak and run- 
down for some time, and it was 
the delight of my boys to bring 
me breakfast in bed, for the 
simple breakfast dishes are not 
beyond the capacity of even 
the youngest. I shall never 
forget the shining eyes of my 
youngest as he brought my 
breakfast for the first time. 
The tray was not dainty, per- 
haps, and the waiter more 
eager than efficient, but the 
coffee was excellent, and the 
poached egg on toast nicely 
cooked. (Continued on page 116 








ITH particular interest I 
read Mrs. Twichell’s 
“Banking Money in the 


Kitchen” in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens last year, and I found in it 
many useful and helpful suggestions 
because I have eight to feed on less 
than $50 a month. 

It occurred to me that many per- 
sons might feel that a family of six 
could not be really fed well on $40 
a month. It also occurred to me 
that it might be helpful to others to 
tell, from a slightly different angle, 
just how such financing might be 
accomplished. 

In the first place, one must plan 
inexpensive things to eat—whole- 
some, nourishing but attractive food 
—and eliminate from the shopping 
list many unessential things, such 
as fancy delicacies and ready-pre- 
pared foods. Then, too, one must 
plan to meet appetites so that there 
will be plenty, but not too much. Is 
there never quite enough, or do 
plates go to the kitchen with much 
food untouched? These and other details 
must be observed if one is to live suecess- 
fully on sosmall an income forfood. The 
one who plans these meals will realize how 
much more alluring the menus might be, 
but I doubt if other members of the family 
will feel there is anything lacking, partic- 
ularly if a frill is added now and then. 





“Recently I found that the cream 
on the milk we buy will whip” 


Personal marketing makes some delicacies 
possible. When you shop by telephone 
you are likely to lose pennies in many 
Ways: you may not learn of special bar- 
gains, you do not see the variety of good 
things you had not thought of, and, final- 
ly, you do not see the condition of the 
food you buy. Cash buying is most eco- 
nomical. Quantity buying of staples is 
another way of saving a great deal. 

I have marketed in Canada, in the east- 
ern and in the middlewestern states, and 
I have found that food costs generally 





Thrifty Meal Planning 


One Can Satisfy Appetites and 
Yet Do It Without Waste 


SUSAN ASHLEY 





“My marketing hours are hours of 
real pleasure, and profit, as well” 


average up. In one community meat will 
be higher, in another, vegetables will be 
the higher, and in still another the fresh 
fruits. Again, in the same town, or in the 
same market, there will be a variance of 
price on the same article. For instance, 
this week, down our little main street, I 
found lettuce, all equally good, ranging in 
price from 7 to 15 cents a head; sugar sell- 
ing from 14 to 17 pounds for $1, fresh eggs 
from 24 to 30 cents a dozen, and so on. 

Perhaps you feel marketing is not quite 
the thing from a social standpoint. In the 
many communities in which I have lived, 
I have always found myself in very de- 
lightful company, and, further, I always 
have a very enjoyable social time. My 
shopping hours are hours of real pleasure. 
With money saved by personal marketing, 
one can afford so much more and can 
select, as I have said, the best of what is 
offered. There are other advantages in 
marketing, as those who market know, 
and those who will venture to try it will 
soon find them out. 


\ HEN I began to feed my family on 

so small an allowance, I had never 
canned anything in my life. Naturally, I 
had but little on my shelves. Further- 
more, I grew weary of the continual vigi- 
lance, abstinence, ingenuity, and ability 
necessary to cook within the allowance. 
“Nibbling on nickels” I called it. It was 
a tax on the nerves, so I found an easy 
way out. I made up my mind that the 
following summer I should have a kitchen 
garden. I had never gardened either, but 
I could easily see that a garden might 
change that “nibbling on nickels”—hard 
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fare indeed—to “dining on dimes,”’ 
at least! 

We moved to a home with a gar- 
den spot, and the first things that 
greeted me in May were apple blos- 
soms, shoots of asparagus, rhubarb, 
and something which proved to be 
horseradish! Some encouragements 
with which to start. There were a 
few gooseberry and currant bushes, 
too. 

After having the garden plowed, 
I planted, in somewhat uneven 
rows, quite a variety of vegetables. 
Nearly everything came up and 
flourished. 

Of tourse, I asked gardening 
neighbors many questions and read 
everything I could find on subjects 
that fitted my gardening and can- 
ning needs Before the season was 
well advanced, the garden had paid 
for itself. We ate plentifully, and I 
canned a lot of good things, most of 
which kept, and filled a root cellar 
with carrots, parsnips, and so on. 
So the winter after my first garden, 
I started in, and continued more auspi- 
ciously. Then my allowance was dis- 
bursed, and still 1s, in much the following 
manner: 





Bread, soda crackers............ $ 6.00 
ae ey od Cy Ogee 6.00 
Desserts, including fruits......... 6.00 
Cereals and pancake flour........ 1.00 
Coffee, tea, bulk cocoa........... 1.50 
dn b5.4s. Se Sabb ds Mls 5508 a 1.50 
Butter and oleomargarine........ 7.50 
Meat, cheese, eggs.............. 15.00 

Vegetables, other than are on my 

shelves, including rice, pota- 
toes, lettuce, and soom ...... 4.00 
Condiments and incidentals... .. . 1.00 
| er eer ee $49.50 


HESE are the bare items and figures. 
There is a whole lot more of it. A sav- 
ing under one heading is usually expended 
under another. To illustrate, 10 cents 
saved on a cut of meat is reinvested in 
another quart of (Continued on page 155 





The kitchen-garden has changed “Nib- 
bling on Nickels” to “Dining on Dimes” 
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Careful Home Buyers 
Insist on Insulation 


OW much better it is to think of 

insulation before you build or 

buy than to be reminded of it later by 

wasteful heat-leakage; dampness, 
chill and draughts! 

And how quickly you realize that 
uninsulated houses are out-of-date 
when you visit homes that resist the 

assage of heat . . . that help keep 
urnace warmth inside during winter and 
scorching sun heat outside in summer! 

Celotex, more than any other ma- 
terial, brings these advantages of 
insulation to American homes. Deore 
25 %or moreon fuel bills; protects health 
and increases comfort ai year ‘round. 

As a heat-stopper, Celotex is three 
times as effective as wood, eight times 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD ee ce Te 
Celotex 
When you buy a house, look for the Celotex sign. Th 
It is your assurance of greater home comfort. 
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plasterboard, twelve times brick and 
twenty-five times concrete. Its effec- 
tiveness is proven by the fact that it 
is used in thousands of refrigeratorcars 
and household refrigerators, as well as 
in more than 250,000 homes. 

Celotex is the only insulation made 
from the long, tough fibres of cane. It 
comes in big, strong boards, 4 feet 
wide, 7 to 12 feet long and 7-16 inch 
thick. These boards withstand all 
kinds of weather and add structural 
strength to buildings when used as 
sheathing. 

Celotex is also used for insulatin 
roofs; for lining basements, attics at 
garages; for making comfortable ex- 
tra rooms out of waste spaces. 


As interior finish, Celotex adds new 
beauty to homes through its natural 
tan color and delicate fibre texture. 

And for plasterbase there is Celotex 
Lath 18 inches by 48 inches, and 7-16 
inch thick. It is especially designed 
to reinforce against plaster cracks and 
eliminate lath marks. . . to give finer, 
smoother plastered walls. 

Ask your contractor, builder or 
architect for further information 
on Celotex—and send in the coupon 
below for our free booklet. 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. All 
reliable dealers can supply Celotex 
Building Board and Celotex Lath. 








THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free your illustrated booklet, ‘Year 
*Round Comfort and Fuel Saving for Every Home.” 


Name 








City State 
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Foodstuffs prepared in 
the waterless cooker re- 
quire a minimum amount 
of attention and oven 
space, and they retain 
maximum amounts of 
food value and flavor. 
The utensils shown on 
this page are all part of 
one waterless-cooker set 


fascinate you, waterless 

cooking will. Foodstuffs 
prepared in this manner require 
a minimum of attention and 
oven space, and they retain 
maximum amounts of their 
food value and natural flavor. 
More than one homemaker has overcome 
the prejudices of her family against health- 
ful vegetables by cooking them in this up- 
to-date way. It is the delightful taste that 
wins favor. 

No especial skill is required for success 
in waterless cookery, but I have a definite 
technique that I employ because it always 
leads to good results. Since one of the 
purposes of this type of cooking is to con- 
serve the natural moisture of foods with 
the flavors and food elements it contains, 
a snug cover is essential. This may clamp 
on the kettle or have a tightly fitting 
flange. It also is advisable not to remove 
the lid many times during the cooking 
process, as this permits the escape of 
steam, which may end in a burning of the 


|: POT watching does not 


aT 


Waterless Cookers 


How to Use Them Most Successfully 














NELL B. NICHOLS 


food. The matter of temperature is of 
importance. Improper regulation of it is 
responsible for most of the failures in 
waterless cooking. A satisfactory method 
of handling it is to use a strong heat until 
the food begins to cook, then reduce the 
heat enough to keep the simmering, or 
slow cooking, in progress. When puffs of 
steam can be seen around the outside of 
the cover, it is a sign that the heat is too 
intense and should be lowered. 


ORE minutes are consumed in water- 

less cooking than in the boiling of 

foods in large quantities of water, but 
total fuel costs are lower in most in- 
stances, despite the greater expenditure of 
time. Sometimes these are reduced one- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 8.1. WILLIAMS 


Braised Beef, using a 
flank cut that has been 
rolled and cooked with 
the seasonings on the in- 
side, makes a delicious 
meat-dish when prepar- 
ed the waterless-cooker 
way. The vegetables are 
added after the beef has 
been cooked for one hour 


half by the waterless cooker. 
This is due to the low heat 
used. Then there is the matter 
of nutrition to consider. Since 
some of the vitamins, necessary 
mineral substances, and other 
valuable elements in foods dis- 
solve readily in water, cooking 
in large amounts of liquid will bring about 
a loss of these materials unless this water 
is utilized in soup and gravy making. 
Any heavy kettle with a tight-fitting 
lid may be used for waterless cooking. A 
kettle with straight sides is convenient. 
The Dutch-oven type, suggestive of old 
iron kettles that once were surrounded 
by live coals in the fireplaces of our grand- 
mothers, is a favorite for meat and com- 
binations of meat and vegetables. Most 
waterless cookers are fashioned of heavy 
aluminum which spreads and holds the 
heat. Some of these have a rack and spe- 
cial insert pans so that several foods may 
be cooked over one burner. The bottom of 
such cookers is especially constructed so 
that the heat is (Continued on page 70 
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200,000,000 germs dié 


that’s why 


LISTERINE 


full strength is effective against 





Have you tried the new 


LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


shave and keeps it 





every respect. 


SORE THROAT 


Cools your skin while you 
cool |} 


afterwards. An outstand- | 
ing shaving cream in | 





TAS. 


Prevent a cold this way? 


Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs carried by the hands 
to the mouth on food attack the 
mucous membrane. Being very 
delicate, it allows germs foothold 
where they develop quickly unless 
steps are taken to render them 
harmless. 

You can accomplish this by rins- 
ing your hands with Listerine, as 
many physicians do, before each 
meal, Listerine, as shown above, 
is powerful against germs. 

Use only a little Listerine for this 

let it dry on the 
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hands. This simple act may spare 
you anasty siege with a mean cold. 

Itis particularly important that 
mothers preparing food for chil- 
dren remember this precaution. 
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in 15 seconds 











ISTERINE’S success against ordinary sore throat 
and colds is based entirely on the germicidal 
action of the formula unchanged in 47 years. 

You may find it hard to believe that Listerine with 
its pleasant flavor, its gentle action, its healing effect, 
used full strength, is so amazingly powerful against 
germs. Nevertheless, it is true. Countless tests 
prove it. 

Witness its destruction of germs used by the United 
States Government to test antiseptics. 

The stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ, for 
example. Listerine, full strength, destroys 200,000,000 
of them in 15 seconds. Think of it. And the obnox- 
ious M. Aureus (pus) germ is rendered harmless in 
the same time. 

Recognizing Listerine’s power against germs, you 
can readily understand why it checks colds and sore 
throat which are caused by germs. 

At the first sign of either, gargle with Listerine full 
strength. Keep this treatment up. Remember it is 
safe to use this way in any body cavity. You will 
be delighted to find how quickly you get relief. In 
case you do not, consult your physician, as your 
trouble may be a symptom of a more deep-seated 
disease requiring expert attention. Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Beauty 


in every room 











COnuere’s a lifetime of pride- 
ful service in the modish 
beauty and charm of Moe- 
Bridges Lighting Fixtures. 
There’s distinction without 
extravagance and a wide va- 
riety of true-to-style designs 
with which to express your 
own individual ideas in home 
decoration. 


The many new creations of 
Moe-Bridges craftsmen are 
displayed by leading electrical 
dealers everywhere. You'll 
find a design that harmonizes 
with the decoration motif of 
your home. 
Return the coupon below 


for your copy of our 
24 page Booklet. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
Dept. F-94 Milwaukee, Wis. 








MOE-BRIDGE 


“ ARTISTIC ~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 





MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
Oye. F-94, Milwaukee, Wis. 
lease send me a copy of your 24 page Booklet 
Do ory the latest lighting equipment designs. 
ame 
Address. 
City. State 
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Rhubarb Cake 

1 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

% teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 

% cupful of shortening 

1 egg 

Sweet milk 

% cupful of white sugar 

Rhubarb, shredded 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt, 

and brown sugar well. Rub the shorten- 
ing into the flour mixture. Put the egg 
into a cup and add enough milk to make 
% cupful. Add the milk and the egg to 
the flour mixture and mix well. Put the 
batter into a shallow, greased pan, cover 
with rhubarb, shredded coarse, and 
sprinkle with % cupful of sugar. Bake 
in a hot oven (400 degrees) from 20 to 
25 minutes—Mrs. A. L. 8., Maryland. 


Honey Taffy 

1 cupful of honey 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Boil the honey and sugar together to 
288 degrees or a hard ball in cold water. 
Add vanilla or other flavoring, if desired. 
Put on a buttered dish to cool, then pull 
until white. If the pan in which the 
honey is cooked is buttered around the 
top, it will not boil over. — O. R., 
Nebraska. 
“Florida Sunshine” Pudding 


Mix 1 cupful of sugar, 3 level table- 
spoonfuls of flour and a pinch of salt with 
1 cupful of milk, the beaten yolks of 2 
eggs, and the juice and grated rind of 1 
orange. Beat 2 egg whites stiff and fold 
into the first mixture, stirring until 
smooth. Bake in a buttered dish, set in 
a pan of water for 25 or 30 minutes in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees). Serve 
cold with plain or whipped cream. This 
amount serves five—Mrs. R. 8. T. 
Florida. 


Tuna Fish Salad 
2 cans of tuna fish 
1 can of yellow salmon 
8 apples 
1% cupfuls of celery, cut fine 
1 dozen sweet pickles 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of mayonnaise 
Mix all the ingredients together 
lightly and serve. This amount is suf- 
ficient for 16 persons—Mrs. H. H. R 
Colorado. 


Sponge Cake 

4 or 5 eggs 

% cupful of sugar 

% teaspoonful of lemon juice 

Rind of 1 lemon, grated 

2 tablespoonfuls of milk 

1 cupful of pastry flour 

% teaspoonful of salt 

Beat the yolks of the eggs and add the 

sifted sugar gradually. Then beat the 
egg whites stiff and add half of this to 
the yolk mixture. Beat well and add the 
flavoring and the lemon rind, grated. 
Add the milk, and lastly, fold in the 
sifted flour and salt with the other half 
of the beaten egg whites. Pour into an 
ungreased pan and bake in a slow oven 
(250 degrees), increasing the heat as the 
cake rises. When done, invert the pan 
and remove the cake when cool.—Mrs. 
F. F., New Jersey. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen 


ROUND TABLE 
Recipes From Readers 









White Frozen Fruit Sauce 

1 large can. of sliced pineapple - 

1 package of gelatine 

1 large can of white cherries, halved 

3 cupfuls of cream 

lt cupful of mayonnaise 

¥% pound of blanched almonds 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

Boil the juice of the pineapple. Soak 

the gelatine in the cold cherry juice and 
pour the boiling pineapple juice over it. 
Whip the cream until very stiff and beat 
the mayonnaise into it. To this add the 
diced pineapple, the halved cherries, and 
the blanched almonds. Add the gelatine 
mixture when It fs cool. Pour into molds 
and put in the refrigerator, or pack in 
ice and salt—Mrs. A. T. H., North Caro- 


lina. 


Chicken Casserole 

Place pieces of cooked chicken in a 
casserole with stoned olives, tiny onions, 
and a few broken mushrooms. Add 
plenty of gravy made by thickening 
some of the broth in which the fowl was 
cooked. Add a few dots of butter, cover 
the dish, and bake in a moderate oven 
(325 degrees) for about 1 hour. 

This is very delicious and very con- 
venient if one is to have company, be- 
cause it can be fixed early in the day. 
The olives and mushrooms may be 
omitted, but the dish is more distinctive 
when they are included. Capers, pickled 
nasturtium seeds, new carrot balls or 
fresh peas may be substituted or added. 
—Mrs. H. E. C., Nebraska. 


Marmalade Bread 
1 cake of yeas 
1 pint of scalded milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
6 cupfuls of sifted flour 
4 tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade 
Dissolve the yeast in % cupful of luke- 
warm water. Add to this 1 pint of scalded 
milk, after cooling, then the sugar, short- 
ening, salt, and flour. Let rise overnight. 
In the morning, knead in the marmalade 
and put it into tins to rise. Let rise until 
double in bulk; then put into the oven 
to bake —F. G. M., Vermont. 


Spring Greens Cooked “Spanish” 


Thoroly wash mustard or turnip 
“greens” or rutabaga tops or a mixture 
of these. Lay on a meat or vegetable- 
board and cut fine like cabbage. In a 
saucepan, fry one small or half a large 
chopped onion in a tablespoonful of 
bacon fat or beef drippings until it be- 
gins to brown. Cut fine 1 or 2 green 
peppers and cook with the onion for 2 
minutes. Then add the greens with a 
little hot water, a pinch of dried powdered 
celery leaves, a small piece of bay leaf, 
a small end of a clove of garlic chopped, 
and cover tightly to steam slowly. These 
last 3 ingredients may be omitted if the 
family objects to them. Season with 
salt, cayenne pepper, and paprika. Stir 
often and add water as needed to pre- 
vent scorching. 

Raw potatoes, cut in small cubes, may 
be added at the same time as the greens 
to give variety and richness to the dish. 
Then it will be almost a meal cooked in 
one pot, especially if rich milk is added 
just before serving—M. U., California. 
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Syrian Macaroni 

1 half-pound package of macaroni 

1 pint can of tomatoes 

\{ teaspoonful of cinnamon 

14 teaspoonful of allspice 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

\% teaspoonful of black pepper 

1 cupful of chopped, cooked mutton or 

other meat 
Cheese 
Break the macaroni into boiling 

water and boil until it is tender. 
Drain and put into a baking-dish. 
Add the canned tomatoes and spices. 
Chop the mutton or any other meat 
in the food chopper, using a coarse 
blade so it will not be too fine. 
Brown the meat in a skillet and par- 
tially fry it. Add the meat to the 
macaroni, tomatoes, and _ spices. 
Grate the cheese or slice it very thin 
and arrange over the top of the dish. 
Bake in a moderate oven (325 de- 
grees) until it is done. —G. H. T., 
lowa. 


Fish Turbet 


Heat 2 tablespoonfuls of butter and 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour together, 
then add slowly 1 pint of milk, salt 


and pepper to suit the taste, 2 cupfuls - 


of cold, boiled or steamed fish, picked 
fine, 1 small onion and a little pars- 
ley, chopped fine. Let all boil, re- 
move from the fire and add 2 beaten 
eggs. Bake for 20 minutes in a fairly 
hot oven (400 degrees) —Mrs. K. B. 
C., California. 


Date and Nut Bars 
2 eggs, well beaten 
% cupful of light brown sugar 
% cupful of sifted pastry flour 
% teaspoonful of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1% cupful of walnut meats 
% package of chopped dates 
Mix well the beaten,eggs and the 
brown sugar. Add the other ingredi- 
ents in the order given. I always 
dredge the nuts and dates with a por- 
tion of the flour to keep them from 
sticking together. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (350 degrees) in a pan about 
8x8 inches. Cut in strips and roll 
each piece in powdered sugar.—Mrs, 


W.H.C., Maine. 


Guest Sweet Potatoes 

Boil 6 medium-sized sweet pota- 
toes with the jackets on, until tender. 
Remove skin, add 1 tablespoonful of 
butter, 3 tablespoonfuls of sweet 
milk, sugar to suit the taste, and mash 
well together. Add 1 cupful of raisins 
that have been soaked overnight. 
Put into a baking-dish and place 
marshmallows around the top. Brown 
in the oven. This makes a deliciou 
dish to serve with meat at dinner— 


Mrs. H. H. McC., Texas. 


Ice-Cream Pie 
1 tablespoonfui of flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
% cupful of sugar 
1 pint of sweet milk 
1 box of cocoanut 
44 tablespoonful of butter 
2 egg whites, beaten 
Make a smooth paste of the flour, 
salt, and cornstarch by mixing with 
a small amount of milk. Stir in the 
sugar and the pint of milk, making 
sure that the sugar is partially dis- 
solved before placing over the fire. 
Cook in a double boiler, adding % 
cupful of cocoanut before the mix- 
ture begins to thicken. When cooked, 
and while still hot, add the butter 
and the well-beaten egg whites, stir- 
ring thoroly. Pour into a baked crust, 
and sprinkle the remainder of the 
cocoanut on the top of the pie. Serve 
cold —Mrs. A. G. S., Ohio. 
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TH the weekly wash—that’s 

where you appreciate most 

the extra help this golden bar 

gives you! Extra help you could 

hardly expect from any other wash- 

ing product, regardless of form, 
color or price. 

For Fels-Napthaismorethanjust 
soap. It is good golden soap—com- 
bined, by the special Fels-Naptha 
process, with plenty of naptha. You 
can tell there’s plenty of naptha. 
You can smell it!... and naptha,as 
you know, is the safe, gentle dirt- 
loosener used in dry-cleaning. 

So, by using Fels-Naptha Soap, 
you get the extra help of two clean- 
ers instead of one. Naptha, the dirt- 
loosener,and soap,the dirt-remover, 
working together! Joining hands 
in a washing partnership to make 
less work for you—a partnership 
that gets yourclothesclean through 
and through, without hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha is mild—gentle both 





and this bar 
stays here to 





give you Extra Help with the wash 


to clothes and to hands. It does its 
work excellently in machine or 
tub—in water of any temperature 
—hot, cool or lukewarm, or when 
clothes are soaked or boiled. How- 
ever you use it, the fresh sweet fra- 
grance of homewashed clothes will 
tell you what millions already know 
—“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha!” 

Your grocer sells Fels-Naptha. 
Get some today ... the ten-bar car- 
ton is particularly convenient... 
and be sure of its extra help up- 
stairs, downstairs and, most of all, 
with your weekly wash! 

SPECIAL OFFER —Free for the asking, 


a handy little device to aid you with your 


wash, Just mail the coupon, 
© 1929, Fels & Co. 


FSrterap alaineiateieteiainsiataies 


Fels & Company, ; 
| "Philadelphia, Pa. | 
l Gals detested inthis Cities. 
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THE MEASURE 
of Washer Value 


Wherever washers are sold, you hear the 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Maytng used a0 a basis of comparison. This Strain the juice from the cherries, 
repeated reference to the Maytag’s qualities bring to a boil, add other ingredients 
is a tribute that should lead you to compare and pour this over the batter, which 


th ith th : has been poured into a large baking- 
ee ee ceny. aay ee Se dish. Bake in a moderate oven (350 


Cherry Pudding 
1 cupful of sugar 
Butter, the size of an egg 
1 cupful of sweet milk 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
Flour to make a stiff batter 
Cream the sugar and butter to- 
gether and add the milk. Add the 
baking powder with enough flour to 
make a stiff batter. 
Set the mixture aside, and make 
the dressing for it as follows: 
1 quart of canned cherries 











claimed to be as good. TAKE degrees) for 45 minutes.—Mrs. J. P. 
Find out why over a million housewives AN HOUR tT, pee cr ae With Milk 
: : : next washday to ges 1 1 
meng we ns ot Oe a retin rw ee Sena, In a buttered baking-dish ar- 
Find out why other washers aspire to equal a8 oe pee ho - range dry bread crumbs or cubes in 
Maytag value—why the cast-aluminum tub dealerbringsone, little nests. Break an egg into each 
and gyrafoam action changed the trend of Mail, dotthee 2. nest, almost cover with milk, season, 
washer design. Deferred Payments and bake in a moderate oven (375 
You'll Never Miss. a a. mon, 30 minutes or 
Find out why the Maytag’s new-type Roll until nicely browned. If more flavor 
Water acces aids the mae eee is wanted, put s few bits of bacon - 
P the top.Mrs. C. E. 8., Ohio. 
adds a new element of safety, convenience and 
California Baked Beans 


thoroughness to washing. 
1 cupful of navy beans 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Pinch of soda 

% pound of ground roundsteak 
2 cupfuls of tomatoes 

% cupful of brown sugar 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 


Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1893 


——_—_— 8 onions 
a. ee % % pound of sliced bacon 
7 i Soak the beans overnight, add salt 
e and soda, and cook until tender. 


Brown the steak in a frying-pan, add 
the beans and tomatoes, and cook for 
5 minutes. Pour half the mixture into 
\ Al ° fata) } a baking-dish, sprinkle with half the 
. uminum “Washer brown sugar, and cover with the 
: onions, sliced thin. Add the rest of 
the beans and meat, and lay the 
strips of bacon over the top. Sprinkle 
with the remainder of the sugar, and 
bake until brown—Mrs. J. W. D., 
California. 


Luncheon Mystery 





Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of fat in a 
frying-pan, and add % medium- 
sized onion and 4% green pepper, cut 
fine. Saute until tender. Into the fat 
stir 1 heaping tablespoonful of flour, 
and when smooth, add 1 No. 1 can of 
condensed tomato soup diluted with 
% can of water. Add 1 cupful of 
cooked rice and 2 cans of shrimp, 
shredded. Season with paprika and 
salt. Serve very hot. Do not stir much 
after the rice and shrimp have been 








oun brings an added or it will become too mushy. — 
ope erp Mrs. H. B., Vermont. 

Methods of Home 

Laundering’. Deviled Crab 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 cupful of cream 

Yolks of 4 hard-cooked eggs 

1 can of crab meat, picked fine 

1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 

Mix all together, having first rubbed 

the egg yolks fine. Season to taste 
and mix with crumbs. Place in a 
buttered baking-dish and dot with 
butter. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) —Mrs. G. D., California. 


Carrots and Cauliflower Au Gratin 


Cook carrots and cauliflower sepa- 
rately. Place them together in a bak- 
ing-dish, and pour over them a cream 
sauce. Dot with butter, sprinkle with 
grated cheese, and bake in the oven 
until the cheese browns slightly — 
Mrs. P. E. P., Nevada. 
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Kalekannon 

1 quart of peeled and halved potatoes 

1 quart of shredded cabbage 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

1 cupful of thin cream 

Dash of pepper 

Put the potatoes over the cabbage, 

which has been placed in a kettle. 
Boil until tender enough to mash. 
Drain, add butter, salt and cream, 
and mash fine. Beat uniil fluffy. Serve 
hot with a dash of pepper over the 
top —A. M.5., otk « vania. 


Lima Bean Soup 

Soak 1 cupful of dried lima beans 
overnight. Add 1 large carrot cut 
into thin slices, % teaspoonful of 
celery salt, salt, and pepper. Cover 
with cold water and cook until the 
beans are tender. Add a generous 
lump of butter and serve in soup 
ee This makes 3 portions —Miss 

New York. 


Prune Roast 
1 4-pound rump roast 
1% cupfuls of prunes, cookea 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 
1 cupful of vinegar 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
% teaspoonful of cloves 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
Parsley for garnishing 
Brown thé roast in a frying-pan 
and place in a pot. Add the prunes 
to the roast, being careful not to let 
them touch the pot under the roast. 
Add the boiling water and simmer 
for 2% hours. Remove the roast, 
add the vinegar, brown sugar, cloves, 
and cinnamon, and boil for 10 or 15 
minutes until a sirup is formed. Ar- 
range the prunes around the roast, 
pour the sirup over all, and garnish 
with parsley —Mrs. G. D., California. 


Peach Meat Loaf 
Mix thoroly % pound of chopped 
pork, % pound of chopped beef, % 
cupful of chopped peaches, % cupful 
of crushed pineapple, and 2 cupfuls 
of rolled cracker crumbs. Break in 1 
egg. Work in 3 teaspoonfuls of salt 
and % teaspoonful of pepper. Pack 
into a greased breadpan and bake for 
45 minutes in a moderate oven (350 
degrees). Serve either hot or cold.— 

Mrs. W. W. G., Kentucky. 


Matilda's Stale Bread Pudding 
1 egg 
% cupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of molasses 
1 pint of milk 
Stale bread 
Beat the egg and add the sugar 
and molasses. Beat well, then add the 
milk. Pour this over small pieces of 
stale bread and let soak for 15 min- 
utes, or until soft. Mash well and 
bake. Serve either with cream or hard 
sauce. Bits of tart jelly are an im- 
rovement if hard sauce is used.— 
rs. H. B., Vermont. 


Onion Soup 

Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter or 
bacon drippings in a saucepan and 
add 2 onions, chopped in fan Weng 
Cook until the onions are brown; 
then blend with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Add 1 quart of milk, stirrin 
rare When the soup is hot, add 
% poun bony cheese, stirring 
until it has melted. Season highly and 
serve with croutons.—Mrs. A. T. H., 
North Carolina. 


Honey Salad Dressing 
83 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
2 tablespoonfuls of honey 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Pinch of salt 


Beat together the salad oil, honey, 
lemon juice, and the salt until well 
blended. Use at once —Mrs. J. W. D., 
California. 


simple dial which 
easeree rf 
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Turn the lever...and 
delicious new desserts 
freeze quickly ... perfectly 


NCE again Frigidaire has 
developed a new way to make 
refrigeration simpler, more con- 
venient, and more truly automatic. 


The new Frigidaire Cold Con- 
trol is a simple dial with six freez- 
ing speeds. It enables you to 
control the time required to make 
sparkling full-size ice cubes... 
and to tap Frigidaire’s surplus 
power for freezing unusual salads 


and desserts easily and quickly. 


Now you can make entertaining 
simpler, easier, pleasanter. No 
longer need you be at a loss for an 
unusual salad...a new dessert. 
Frigidaire, with the new Cold Con- 
trol, with its surplus ice freezing 
power and its many exclusive 
conveniences, will simplify 
immeasurably, the planning and 
preparation of your meals. 


a gi idaire 
alone offers the new Cold Control 











Frigidaire is unbelievably quiet. 
You don’t hear it start, stop, or run. 
There is no other electric refrigera- 
tor which offers the Cold Control. 
And, there is no.other which can 
give you the dependable, trouble- 
free service assured by more than 
750,000 successful installations. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
See the Frigidaire line today. Find 


out about the remarkably low 
prices. Find out what we mean 
when we say that it costs you more 
in dollars and cents to do without 
Frigidaire than it does to own one. 


NEW FROZEN DESSERTS 


Write for our new recipe book 
which shows you how to make 
scores of delicious new frozen deli- 
cacies with the aid of Frigidaire 
Cold Control. It will be forwarded 
togetherwith a copy of our book on 
refrigeration for health. Mail the 
coupon now. Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 









Dept. F-900, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me without obligation copies of the Frigidaire Recipe 
Book and the new catalog. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


She quiet stutomatic Refrigerator wm 

















Below: Order No. 606 pro- 
vides for a pair of 18 x 30-inch 
towels, one Japanese lantern 
and one parasol design; price $1 


Right: Order No. 607 
ts the Great Happiness 
sampler. The size is 9x 
12, and the price, 80 cents 


OME children born with that 

silver spoon of tradition in their 

mouths have day nurseries and 
night nurseries; some fall heir to great 
treasures in the attic under the paren- 
tal roof. Others have a sunny room or 
wee alcove for their very own, while 
still others possess but a toy-box. 

A child must have some possessions 
and responsibilities all his own or he 
will grow up respecting no one’s prop- 
erty. And children not satisfied with 
toys and trinkets do cherish their own 
belongings. They are tidier in a clean 
room, more careful of sturdy furnish- 
ings than of wabbly ones, and, quite 
young, learn to discriminate in favor of 
cleverness instead of fussiness or mere 
baby prettiness. 

We know that it is easier to tuck the 
young tyrant into bed at 7 o’clock 
under his own picture-book quilt with 
a friendly soft “dolly” for company. 
I-ven oatmeal travels the way of all 
ice-cream when an elusive rabbit hides 
in the bottom of the bowl. Altho we 
have no rolled oats today, in No. 603 
we have the bedspread gay with toy 
animals traveling toward the Ark. 
There is also a Noah’s Ark for a match- 
ing pillow case. The spread comes 
stamped on heavy, unbleached muslin 
40 x 60 inches, with the figures on 
swatches of fast-color gingham and per- 
cale in dots, stripes, and solid red and 
blue. The running-stitch which sews 
them on is black, as are the few out- 
lined places and the animals’ eyes. 
Black floss and white for eyeballs is 
also included in No. 603 at $1.40, post- 
paid. If you prefer the pattern alone, 
to use on your own material, write for 
No. 603B, and inclose only 20 cents. 





RUBY SHORT McKIM 
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Introducing Gingham Dog and Calico Cat 


Also the Animals in Noah’s Ark, as Well as Other Needlecraft 





Left: Order No. 604 is the ging- 
ham dog, complete for making, 
price 50 cents ; Order No.605, is 
the cat, complete, also 50 cents 





4 Above: Order No. 606 
is a pair of 18 x 30-inch 
towels, parasol and lan- 
tern design; price $1 


The Noah’s Ark pattern, of course, 
includes the large circle design and 
patterns for all applique parts. And a 
pattern may be used again, even after 
the wax has imprinted the cloth, by 
tracing thru carbon paper onto furni- 
ture or walls for painting or matching 
curtains and scarfs for applique. These 
simple animal designs should be as 
popular with a busy mother, who can 
make them quickly, as well as with the 
lucky youngster who will own them. 


UT the gingham dog and the calico 
cat, who “‘side-by-side on the table 
sat,” have been prime favorites with 
children for a generation. Here they 
are in prim blue check and old-fash- 
ioned red-calico print, cuddly and cute 
as they can be. Order No. 604 is the 
dog stamped on gingham, black sateen 
for his trousers, floss and beads for his 
eyes, complete for 50 cents. No. 605 
is the cat on a pink-calico print, with 
apron, floss, and eye beads, also 50 
cents. There is nothing complicated to 
make about this pair. Directions for 
making are included with each one. 
And then, if after a long and affection- 
ate life, these toys should get left in the 
sand pile some rainy night, necessitat- 
ing hasty interment in the early 
morning, you have Eugene Field’s 
printed page to prove that “the truth 
about that cat and pup, is that they 
ate each other up!” 
That’s all (Continued on page 50 


Order No. 603 includes materials for 
making bedspread and pillow, also 
floss for embroidering; price $1.40 




















Tuts CuHarminc Guest Room has the original panelling that dates back to Revolutionary 
times when Lord Dudley occupied the house. 
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Mrs. FREDERIC CAMERON Cuurcu Jr. 


Sormerly Miss Muriel Vanderbilt 


Has these exceedingly comfortable’ 
beds in her Newport Home ~ ~ 


Mrs. Church collected the old maple pieces, 


hooked rugs and Colonial quilts— Simmons spool beds in maple finish “ harmonize perfectly.” 
Spool Bed No. 1850 in maple, walnut, green-and-ivory, and gray-blue finishes. 


N DUDLEY PLACE, her delightful 
Newport home which dates back to 
Revolutionary times, Mrs. Frederic 
Cameron Church Jr., has artistically pre- 
served the beautiful historic atmosphere 
of the old house. And yet, with great in- 
genuity and taste she has mingled bril- 
liant modern colorings with her fine early 
American pieces. 


For her guest room she chose these 
quaint, maple-finished spool beds from 
Simmons, which “harmonize perfectly” 
with this attractive background and yet 
as she says are “exceedingly comfortable.” 

Of course, Mrs. Church wanted the 
finest appointments for her beds so she 
chose Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses 
and Ace Box Springs as offering the ut- 
most in comfort and resiliency. 


Mrs. Church, who is only one of their 
many proud owners says, “I’m enthusi- 
astic about the Simmons Mattresses and 
Springs. I was glad to find them covered 
in damask in such interesting patterns 
and colors to go with the color scheme 
of the room.” 


This marvelous bedroom equipment is 
the unique achievement of the world’s 
largest makers of finest beds, springs, 
and mattresses. 


In furniture and department stores, Sim- 
mons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons 
Ace Box Spring $42.50; Simmons Ace Open 
Coil Spring $19.75. Simmons Beds, $10.00 to 
$60.00, No. 1850, $37.50. Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, slightly higher. Look for 
the nanie “Simmons.” The Simmons Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Franétisco, 


SIMMONS 


BEDS 


SPRINGS A’ 
BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Mrs. Freperic CAMERON 
Cuurcu Jr., formerly Miss 
Muriel Vanderbilt. is a spirited 
leader of the younger set at New- 
port. At Dudley Place she has 
her magnificent stable of show 
horses. The charm and original- 
ity that make her so popular in 
; her set are delightfully present 
in her home. 


Simmons Beautyrest MATTRESS AND 
Ace Box Sprinc covered in matching 
damask, six pastel shades, two patterns; 
—stitched sides and neatly taped edges. 
The Beautyrest has a center of hundreds 


ocketed coils, wonder- 
ncrushable sides. Thick 


of individually 
fully resilient. 
felt overlay. 





Simmons Ace Open Cor Sprinc un- 
boxed, light weight—sturdily constructed; 
low in price. The coils are close together 
to afford smooth, even action and marvel- 
ous resiliency. Banded border protects 
sheets. Slip covers additional. 
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Yes, you can actually taste 
the difference! 


It’s the-Cream of Tartar in Royal that does it 


ITH the first taste you notice 

the difference! Royal biscuits 
have the quality that has made “Cream 
of Tartar Biscuits” famous—an unmis- 
takable delicacy that satishes your 
critical taste. 


It’s the Cream of Tartar in Royal 
that makes the difference between 
“just biscuits” and biscuits that are 
marvels of lightness . . . of flaky tex- 
ture...of delicious flavor. 


That’s why Royal Baking Powder keeps 
its — in “ a of ey “sy ll 
eople—people who appreciate fine quality 
* food. They want thoben baking powder 
—just as they are particular about getting 
finest grade butter, eggs, milk. 

After all, the cost of your baking powder 
amounts to very little, compared to the cost 
of other ingredients. It’s false economy to 
risk failure by not using the best when less 
than 2¢ cw’ 4 of Royal insures a successful 
batch of biscuits. 

Use Royal to make your biscuits next 
time—on this page we show you just how 
to do it. Watch the 
smiles flash round the 
table. Smiles that tell 
you your biscuits are 
pleasing the most crit- 
ical. That they’re light 


as a feather... ect 





Seger FN af i 
; —~ 


Measure sifted flour, Royal Baking Powder 
and salt into sifter. Sift into mixing bowl. 








Using steel fork, mix shortening lightly 
and thoroughly with sifted dry ingredients. 
Add milk slowly, just enough to make soft 
dough. Mix lightly with fork. Toss dough 
onto slightly floured board. 










Pat dough out lightly with hands 
to about one-half inch thick. Cut 
out with biscuit cutter which has 
been dipped in flour. Place on 
greased pan, far apart if a crusty 
biscuit is desired, close together 
if you prefer a thicker and softer 
biscuit. Bake in hot oven at 
475°F. about 12 minutes. Makes 
14 biscuits. 


Royal Baking Powder 
Biscuits 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
44 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons shortening 

% cup milk or half milk and half water 
If a shorter biscuit is desired, use 3 or 
4 tablespoons shortening. For mixing 
and baking directions see “motion /4 
pictures” above. Royal Biscuits can 
be baked immediately or they can be 
covered and set aside in a cool place 
for baking several hours later or even 
next day. If kept in ice box, allow to 
stand in kitchen a few minutes before 


FREE-—cook book, “Making Biscuits” 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., Dept. D, 116 B. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Please send me — free —“Making Biscuits,” a booklet of master recipes for 
unusually delicious quick breads, with many variations. 





Name __ Address 











City State 




















the juvenile numbers this time, but a 
10-year-old could make the chintz- 
bordered towels. Weare having fast- 
color print borders hen :titched onto 
generously sized huck ‘cis and 
matching this facing with identical 
applique spots—Japanese lanterns on 
one and a parasol on the other. A bit 
of black embroidery rapidly com- 
pletes a gift suitable for a bridal 
shower or for your own bathroom. 
These are No. 606, $1 for a clever 
pair of 18 x 30-inch towels, as de- 
scribed, including floss and appliques. 

Last is the Great Happiness sam- 
pler, concerning which we can talk 
with becoming modesty, since Benja- 
min Franklin phrased its quaint word- 
ing. Added to this priceless motto are 
the charming ‘‘well-will’d wife,” the 
little house with ample appointments. 
the little field with cornshock an 
pumpkins, to nothing of such 
riches as orchard, flower en, poul- 
ty, domestic pets, and culinary treats, 

combining in formal cross stitches 
into a project well worth doing. We 
have had many requests for a sampler 
that would be practical to do and 
clever when done, and we are sure 
No. 607 is the answer. 

The Great Happiness sampler 
comes stamped on heavy, white li 
9 x 12 inches, every cross marked an 


with an accompanying color d 
so that it all works out with the lous 


possible eye strain or chance for mis- 
take. Nine colors of floss were used, 
and they are included complete in 
each order of No. 607 at 80 cents. We 
have a special frame. to fit the sam- 
pler. It is made of ebonized molding 
and -quality glass, with com- 
plete fixtures for mounting and hang- 
ing the finished sampler. It is No. 
my and it will be sent postpaid for 
1.50. 


Spring Magic 
in Paint 
{Continued from page 50] 


covering power is excellent. The finish 
produced is similar to that of ordinary 
enamel—smooth, even, and semiflat. 
The method of application is likewise 
the same. It is flowed on rather than 
being brushed on, but, unlike lacquer, 
it may be gone over without detri- 
mént to results. A soft-hair brush is 


best suited to the pu ‘ 

Flat paint and poet nave enamels 
are better known. But here again 
there are interesting points as to 
usage. Where the first requisite for 
an interior wood finish is durability, 
choose enamel; that is, if you want a 
finish in color. Enamel is manufac- 
tured with varnish as a binder, which 
explains its extraordinary powers of 
resistance against wear. (There is no 
finish for interior woods more durable 
than varnish.) One or two coats of 
net pees or enamel undercoating are 

first if the wood has never 
painted, completing the work with 
two coats of enamel. This is a finish 
which will give years of service. For 

ishing, one or two coats of enamel 
are requi 

Flat paints are also satisfactory for 
wood finishes. For walls they are the 
almost universal choice, both because 
of their practical assets and their 
pleasing appearance. Should you re- 
quire extreme serviceability, however, 
as in the —— or in fe kitchen, 

ou may prefer a semigloss paint. 
Both t of finishes can be readily 
washed, but the latter requires less 
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care in washing. From the standpoint 
of appearance and of light, flat paints 
for walls are more desirable, the gloss 
tending to give off something of a 
glare. 

A’ recent and a growing usage for 
light-colored flat paints is for radi- 
ators. For this purpose they recom- 
mend themselves both for practical 
and decorative reasons. Aluminum 
aint, once used almost universally 
> radiators, reduces heat emission 
from 9 to 25 percent. Where a light 
aint is used, there is practically no 
bees impairment. Naturally, the 
change can effect an appreciable re- 
duction in coal bills, and, moreover, 
the treatment of the radiator (if it is 
visible) with light-colored paint makes 
this not-too-attractive utility less con- 
spicuous, blending it in with the wall 
and the general scheme of the room. 


|. atin ractice that is deserv- 
ing of wider eis the starch 
coating of painted walls. By applying 
such a coating to freshly painted walls, 
the finish is protected against dustand 
dirt. When the wall becomes soiled, 
the coating may be washed off, leav- 
ing the pain finish in its original 
state of freshness. A second starch 
coating may then be applied and the 
process repeated. (Pasteurized but- 
termilk may serve the same purpose 
as the starch mixture. It is equally 
satisfactory and is easier to apply 
successfully.) Either of these coatin 
is spread on the wall with a wall brush. 
Their application does not alter the 
appearance of the finish in any way 
except to remove glossy spots, thus 
giving greater uniformity. Such a 
coating must not, however, be ap- 
plied to a poorly painted wall as it 
will emphasize laps and streaks. 

Another phase of home painting 
that deserves mention is that of floor 
finishing. Floor paints have long been 
on the market, but the fashion of 
painted floors is comparatively new. 
Anyone who has softwood floors in 
poor condition will find this finish 
worth trying. It covers up practically 
any defect, and, besides, it makes a 
floor remarkably easy to keep clean. 
Lacquer and enamel for floors have 
this same asset. Incidentally, a-col- 
ored finish of any type has real deco- 
rative merit. 

Floor varnishes, in addition to their 
more common use of providing a dur- 
able, natural finish, are to be recom- 
mended for linoleum. If the linoleum 
is old or faded, it may be renewed in 
solid color with two coats of floor 
paint and then varnished. (Linoleum 
that has been waxed, however—and 
some of it is, by the manufacturer— 
cannot be painted or varnished with- 
out first removing the wax.) 

The saving in frequent houseclean- 
ing labor effected by regular refinish- 
ing more than pays for the labor of 
painting, and, in addition, you have 
at all times a home possessing the 
charm that always is found where the 
home is impeccably neat. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE: Are you plan- 
ning to refinish your floors this year? 
We have prepared two leaflets givi 
detailed directions for refinishing bot 
old hardwood and old softwood floors. 

We shall be glad to send copies of 
the leaflets if you write to 
ment L, The Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens; Des Moines, and 
inclose a 2-cent stamp to cover 
age on each leaflet ordered. Ask for 
Leaflet No. B-J 3—“‘Refinishing Old 
Softwood Floors,” and Leaflet No. 
B-J 5—‘‘How to Refinish Old Hard- 
wood Floors.”’ } 















How many of your Salads or Desserts 


can you put on ‘Dress Parade? 






pe gp the desserts and salads you 
are accustomed to serve, simply won’t 
“fit” into a special luncheon or dinner. 
They are either too heavy or. lack that 
“picture” effect you know is needed. 
What to have is the question. 

There is an ever-appropriate answer 
in the Knox recipe books. For example, 
the salad and dessert shown here made 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine are color- 
ful, dainty dishes that you would be 
proud to serve at the most formal occa- 
sion. Yet, they are so easy to make— 
so inexpensive that you will love to have 
them often. 

One package of Knox Sparkling Gel- 
atine makes four different salads or des- 
serts of six generous servings each. In 
many recipes you can use leftovers or 
those familiar ingredients which you have 
on hand. Many Knox recipes are ideal 
for children. For Knox Gelatine is a pure 
protein, hence a perfect food. 

Your grocer has Knox Sparkling Gel- 
atine. Recipes are in every package. Let 
us send you Mrs. Knox’s recipe books. 
When writing please give us the name 
of your grocer. Address Charles B. Knox 
Gelatine Co., 142 Knox Avenue, Johns- 
town, N, Y, 





KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
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Fruit Rice 
Bavarian Cream 





TOMATO JELLY 
(6 servings) 


2 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 


', cup cold water Stalk celery 

34% cups tomatoes Few grains cayenne 

2 tablespoonfuls onion 2 tablespoonfuls mild 
juice vinegar 

Vy bay leaf Few grains salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Mix 
remaining ingredients, except vinegar; bring to 
boiling point and let boil ten minutes. Add vinegar 
and soaked gelatine, and when gelatine is dis- 
solved, strain. Turn into wet molds, and chill. 
Remove from molds to bed of crisp lettuce leaves 
and garnish with mayonnaise or boiled dressing 
made with gelatine; or the jelly may be cut in 
any desired shapes and used as a garnish for 
salads or cold meats. Note— if desired the dress- 
ing may be forced through a pastry bag or tube 
for fancy salads. 


7 7 7 


FRUIT RICE BAVARIAN CREAM 
(6 servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


1 cup cream, or evapo- 
rated milk 


4 cup cold water 
14 cup sugar 
4 teaspoonful salt 7, cup fruit cut in 
1 cup cooked rice small pieces 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve over hot water. Add to hot rice and sugar, 
salt and vanilla. Beat well, cool, and when it 
begins to thicken, add whipped cream and one- 
half cup canned or cooked pineapple, canned or 
maraschino cherries, fresh or canned peaches, 
strawberries or cooked apples. Bananas or pre- 
served figs with one tablespoonful lemon juice 
may also be combined with the rice mixture. Gar- 
nish rice mold with the fruit or a few nut meats. 
With fresh fruit, additional sugar may be required. 


7 7 7 
Use the leftovers in your refrigerator with Knox 


Sparkling Gelatine and see what delicious dishes 
can be made. 
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UC used to be that forged iron 


hardware was specially made ETHEL WAN-RESSEL CHANTLER 
to order, at prices limiting its use 


4 «<< : ” 
7h homes ee et a OUSEHOLD refrigeration the year 
en came McKinney Forged Iron round is now a recognized neces- 
—and now you can decorate a home sity because we have awakened to its 
of even the most moderate size tremendous contribution to health and 


general well-being. However, to be really 


without feelin e ne ) 
Pre & reckless. It’s all efficient and economical, the refrigera- 


genuine forged iron, too, following tor must be chosen with considerable 
the finest examples of old-time care and intelligence, particularly as re- 
craftsmanship. Designs adhere to gards construction. 

English, Colonial and Spanish tra- } oan a really well-built 

Pe . 4 refrigerator? 

ditions. Workmanship is superb, Needless to say, it is not the extenor, 
with a sng pr pe finish rivaling the paint, the enamel, the stain, or the 
the glint of old armor in its rich nickleplated trim—nor yet the beautiful 


lights and shadows. white porcelain-lined interior—tho these 
8 : — all contribute to the whole. The most 
There are pieces for completely out- important feature is the content be- 
fitting a home, inside tween these two extremes—the insula- 

and out. ; , tion. And after that, the interior plan. 
Builders Insulation is any material that does 


Hardware Merchants not too readily permit heat to pass thru 
have it on display. it. That is why it is built into the walls 
Take time to choose of refrigeration units, including your 


own household refrigerator. All insula- 


wisely. ~ i 
i. | Rhy AN y- A beautiful tors allow some heat to pass thru, even 


McKinney Musi- 7 

ejene Bundoz brochure will be gladly the best ones let in a little, and the poor 
P.M. Eastern Sent On request. Write much more. The poorer the insulation, 
Time. Station McKinney Mfg. Co., the greater is the ice consumption and 
stations associ- Pittsburgh Pa the less efficient is the refrigeration. 
Ssam ssc sorry Hair, sawdust, flax, felted wool, steel 


wool, as well as corkboard, are used with 
McCKINNE Yy varying degrees of success. Some refrig- 
eration experts consider heavy cork- 


FORGED IRON board, or its equivalent, the best insu- 


lating material. Also, there are refriger- 





Te ee ators in which “dead” air space is used 
as insulation. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., ase Satisfactory refrigeration depends fur- 

Pittsburgh,Pa. (Forged Irom Division) ther upon thoro and rapid circulation of 

Please send me, without obligation, the items air inside the box, while this in turn de- 

which I have checked:— oe upon 04 correct —— of the 
B “baffle,” or the partition between ice 

) Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware and the food pI hery 


O) Folio on Lante: - - ‘ 
on In the “side-icer” type of refrigerator, 
ng eae CI the “baffle” must be so constructed or 








The refrigerator should be iced regularly, and for best results the 
temperature in the coldest chamber should never go above 45 degrees 




































Ice Refrigeration 
the Year Round 


There Are Certain Things That Must Be Done 
If You Are to Get the Best Results 


placed that it affords passage for warm 
air from the top food compartment to 
the ice chamber. This vent must be large 
enough to enable the warm air to reach 
the ice easily. The cold-air inlet, on the 
other hand, must be low enough to force 
cold air into every corner of the floor of 
the refrigerator, for otherwise it will find 
its way only into the large food com- 
partment, leaving the lower and smaller 
one only partially chilled. 

When ice absorbs heat, it melts, and 
by this means it refrigerates. Therefore, 
it can easily be seen that any effort to 
retard or hasten this melting results in 
inadequate and inferior refrigeration. 
The food to be cooled or preserved is 
placed in the refrigerator, and the ice, 
by absorbing the heat of the food, cools 
it, and by so doing, turns it into water. 


HERE are three ways heat enters 

the box: thru the opened doors, thru 
the walls of the refrigerator, and by the 
food put into it. In order to become cold 
and dry, the warm air must contact di- 
rectly with the surface of the ice. The 
air inside of the box travels the same 
path each time. The cold air travels 
downward until it reaches and chills 
every corner of the compartment di- 
rectly under the ice chamber, and thus it 
becomes slightly heated and lighter and 
begins to climb upward like the warm 
air in a room. In its path thru the food 
compartments the air absorbs heat, 
moisture, and odors. In contacting with 
the surface of the ice, it again loses the 
heat and enough of the moisture to regu- 
late the humidity best suited to maintain 
efficient refrigeration. The odors dis- 
solve in the film of water on the surface 
of the ice and pass off down the drain. 
Having thus again become cold, the air 
once more sinks (Continued on page 80 
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(1) scrubbing brush, (2) push broom, (3) corner brush, (4) furniture 
brush, (5) bowl brush, (6) radiator brush, (7) refrigerator brush, (8) 
percolator brush, (9) scouring brush, (10) vegetable brush, short bristles , 
(11) vegetable brush, long bristles, (12) wall brush, (13) window brush 


My Bristling Servants 


JEAN MUIR DORSEY 


HE homemaker of yesterday was 

limited to such cleaning tools as tur- 
key and chicken wings and handmade 
brooms. The homemaker of today has at 
her command a large variety of time- 
saving, step-saving, and energy-saving 
brushes. Industry and the modern home- 
maker are largely responsible for this 
revolution in household-cleaning proc- 
esses and this array of “bristling serv- 
ants.” 

Manufacturers*of brushes have been 
quick to realize and appreciate modern 
needs. For instance, they have designed 
long-handled brushes which make it 
sible to whisk cobwebs from the ceiling 
and the most remote corners with the 
minimum amount of effort. Even the 
scrubbing brush can now be wielded 
from the end of a handle, instead of at 
arm’s length, with the worker in a 
cramped position. Other brushes have 
been fashioned for cleaning dust and 
dirt from inaccessible places, such as the 
innermost parts of radiators, the drain 
pipes of refrigerators, and the inside of 
bottles. In fact, it seems that no size or 
shape of brush is too difficult to make if 
there is a need for it. It is remarkable 
how a few brushes of the right kind not 
only “speed up” cleaning, but actually 
banish some of the most wearisome tasks. 

Before selecting these “bristling serv- 
ants,” we must know the actual needs of 
our household. How often we purchase a 
brush because the salesman or a friend 
or neighbor praises its merits. It would 
be wiser to study the home problem and 
our own technique of cleaning and 
thereby determine the number and t 
of brushes actually needed to do an effi- 
cient job. This would not only give a 
definite basis upon which to make future 
purchases, but it would also help us to 
get a better idea of the use of each type 
of brush. 

If we are to buy economically as well 
as intelligently, some knowledge of the 
materials used in making brushes will 
prove helpful. Bristles, horsehair, and 
vegetable fibers of various kinds are used 
in making brushes. Select the materials 
best suited to the different cleani 
tasks. Because of their stiffness an 
coarseness, vegetable fibers make strong, 
sturdy brushes which are well adapted 
to scrubbing and scouring. The creamy- 
white Tampico fiber, obtained from the 
leaves of the century plant of Mexico, 
is an excellent wearing fiber, and since 





it does not absorb odors, it is especially 
desirable for vegetable and sink brushes. 
The red palmetto fiber which comes 
from Florida, and the Palmyra and 
Bahia fibers, both of which grow in 
India, are coarser and stiffer than the 
talon og fiber and are therefore more 
suitable for brooms, or for scouring or 
scrubbing brushes. 

Bristles make good cleaning brushes, 
for they are both durable and resistant 
to water or cleaning compounds. The 
best bristles come from the wild boars 
of Russia and China. The American 
bristles are much shorter and poorer in 
quality, but they can be used for some 


purposes. 

Most of the horsehair used in brushes 
is imported from Russia, China, Aus- 
tralia, and South America. The hair from 
the mane and tail of the horse makes 
soft brushes which are splendid for dust- 
ing floors and walls. In some cases, hair 
may be substituted for bristles, but it is 
not so satisfactory. A number of brushes 
are made of a mixture of hair and fiber. 
The stiffness of the fiber and the soft- 
ness of the hair make a good combina- 
tion for certain types of cleaning. 


S YOU examine the materials, notice 
also the construction of the differ- 
ent brushes. No brush can give satisfac- 
tory service unless the fibers, bristles, or 
hair are fastened in the brush in such a 
way that they cannot become loose. 
Brushes which are built on the “twisted 
wire” principle are durable and service- 
able. The two twisted wires hold the 
bristle firmly in the center so that both 
ends are left free for cleaning. (See 
Figures 4 to 12.) 

In the brush with the wooden back, 
(Figure 1) each tuft should be held se- 
curely in place with some material that 
will not soften in water. Wire-drawn 
brushes give good service, and there is 
no danger of “shedding,” because each 
U-shaped tuft of fibers is held in place 
by a wire drawn thru the back. The U- 
shaped tufts of fiber in some brushes are 
stapled or driven into the holes in the 
back by a machine. This is the cheapest 
and quickest method of construction, 
but such a brush is likely to “shed.” 
Sometimes the bristles are set in cement, 
pitch, or vulcanized rubber. In this type 
of construction, the holes can be set 
closer together than in the wire-drawn 
or staple-driven brushes, and for this 
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Goodrich Garden 
Hose is built to give 
years of service— 
some lengths have 
been in use ten, 
fifteen, and even 
twenty years. 

The thick walls 
and heavy, seam- 
less, braided rein- 
forcement prevent 
easy collapsing or 
kinking, and the 
tough cover stands 
up under dragging 
and weather. It is 
strong enough to 
withstand a test five 
times the highest 
city pressures. 


























Goodrich Garden 
Hose is made by the 
famous rubber- 
toughening High 
Pressure WaterCure 
Process, used in 
making Silvertown 
Tires. Nothing but 
actual destruction 
can separate rubber 
from fabric. 


oodrich 


Garden 
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Cash Prizes that May Pay 
the Cost of Modernizing 














Sketch from 











bi a Let our Service Dept. make a free 





modernizing sketch of your home to 


28 Cash Pies ... Lotal s3000% 


Ist Prize- - $1000 
2nd Prize - - $500 
3rd Prize- - -$250 
Ath Prize - - $150 
Four Prizes of $75 each 
Ten Prizes of $50 each 
Ten Prizes of $30 each 


(In event of tie for any prize, 
full amount of such prize will 
be awarded to each tied con- 
testant.) 


HIS is the Second WEATHERBEST Home Modernizing 
Contest. The first contest conducted in 1927, gave to 
some winners cash awards that more than paid the cost of 
edge grain red cedar stained shingles and the labor of laying 
them right over old sidewalls. The awards in this 1929 
Contest are even more liberal. Contest closes Oct. 31—1929. 


Wonderful transformations result from in simply laying 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles right over old siding or 
stucco, and in some cases changing roof and porch lines or 
adding a sun-room. You can add value, beauty and in- 
sulation against heat and cold with little cost. Our Service 


Department is available to help you with modernizing suggestions. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 100% edge grain red cedar 
stained and preserved by the special WEATHERBEST process which 
insures uniform colors and life-long service. They quickly save their 
first cost in absence of repaint and repair bills. 


Write for details of this Prize Contest and 
Booklet. ‘‘Making Old Houses into Charming 


Homes.”” WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 
Co., Inc., 1040 Island St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. Dis- 
tributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 





Wealterbesi 


STAINED -SHINGLES 





Weatuerpest Srainep Suince Co., Inc., Contest Dept. 





For Roors ano Sie-Wau 


1040 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y 
I Without obligation, please send details of 1929 


Weatuersest Home Modernizing Contest with Book- Name 
let, ‘Making Old Houses Into Charming Homes.” 


} | intend to build anew home. Send Color Samples and 


\ Portfolio of Color Photog 


Stained Shingles for Sidew 


ravures showing WeaTHEeRBEST A 
ls and Roofs. mactoneieah 











Good Husky IND you they have 
Hardy Plants bloomed for us. There- 
fore, they will bloom for you 
Every one a the very first year. No ifs, 

field grown clump ands, or buts about it. 
and a two year old. Our two year old clumps not 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. E.H.Schultz, Pres. J.J. Grullemans, Sec'y-Treas. 








They have wintered and 
bloomed for us, and they 
will for you. 


only grow vigorously for you 
the first year, but unfailingly 
bloom. You can absolutely 
depend on them. They cost 
no more! But for best results 
plant at once. 


Ways idle Gardens Send for thecatalog. It’s more 


Mentor, Ohio than half illustrations. Filled 


with help hints besides. 





reason these brushes are more com- 
act and less likely to mat. Pitch-set 
Coumhes give excellent service if they 
are not used in oils, grease, or chemi- 
cals, or if they are not subjected to 
high temperatures. 
he corner brush, floor brush, and 
window brush (Figures 2, 3, and 13) 
are illustrations of rubber-set brushes. 
In these, the bristles are first secured 
in vulcanized rubber and then either 
covered with a heavy tin ferrule or 
gripped firmly in a strip of steel. 
Altho such construction increases the 
initial cost, this is offset by the in- 
creased usefulness of the brush. 

An even baker’s dozen of “bristling 
servants” are shown in the illustra- 
tion. These are all useful tools and 
require but little space for storage. 

rush No. 1, the scrubbing brush 
with the handle, has earned the name 
of “speed demon.” The back with the 
rounded end slips in behind the legs 
of tables, stoves, and radiators while 
the square end fits the corners. This 
type of brush reduces the time de- 
voted to cleaning floors and also 
eliminates the drudgery of former 
methods of scrubbing. It is an inex- 
pensive wire-drawn brush with a fill- 
ing of Tampico fiber. With good care, 
which mgans hanging it up to dry 
and keeping the fibers in shape after 
it has been used, this brush will wear 
a long time. 

Brush No. 2, the push broom, 
sweeps a large surface with one 
stroke. It prepares the way for the 
dust-mop by picking up threads and 
hairs and collecting the dirt that is 
too heavy for the mop. The rubber 
protectors prevent the marring of 
furniture, and the open end makes it 
easy to clean. 


RUSH No. 3, the corner brush, or 
paint brush, is a type suited to 
many uses. Its long bristles are so soft 
that they will not injure the most deli- 
cate fabric, and its shape is such that 
it will fitintocorners. Withthisbrush, 
one can dust the tops of baseboards 
without soiling the paper or plaster. 
The panels of doors, woodwork, win- 
dow sills, and window sashes can also 
be cleaned without damaging the sur- 
face. It is especially useful in dusting 
white woodwork, for it does not leave 
dark streaks in its trail. It is also fine 
for dusting wall brackets, chandeliers, 
books, and even the radiators. Noth- 
ing is better for removing dust from 
stair corners. When the brush is fresh 
and clean, it may be used on lamp- 
shades and draperies and for whisk- 
ing a stray cobweb from the lower 
places in the room. It is the type of 
brush that appeals to small boys and 
girls. I have found that it encouraged 
many first lessons in cleaning. The 
rubber collar around the tin ferrule 
is a protection to the finished sur- 
faces of woodwork and furniture. 

Brush No. 4, the furniture brush, 
is slightly bowed in shape. This de- 
sign makes it especially desirable for 
cleaning upholstered furniture, cush- 
— mattresses, draperies, and the 

ike. 

Brush No. 5 is the bowl brush. It is 
made of bristles which are not in- 
jured by disinfectants, and it will not 
absorb impurities. It is easily*shaken 
out and will not drip, which is an 
important consideration. 

Brush No. 6, the radiator brush, is 
also a highly specialized type. It is 
invaluable for cleaning behind radi- 
ators, between the coils, or under the 
rods. This brush may also be used to 
clean under the piano and the re- 
frigerator. 

Brush No. 7, the refrigerator or 
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drain-pipe brush, gathers the accumu- 
lations of whatever material may col- 
lect and leaves the drain pipe clean 
and free from obstruction. It is often 
handy for cleaning the drains of 
washing machines and laundry tubs, 
too. 

Brush No. 8, the percolator brush, 
altho tiny, is most effective in polish- 
ing the tubes of percolators and the 
spouts of coffee-pots and teapots. No 
other device is quite as suitable for 
this purpose. 

Brush No. 9, the scouring brush. is 
made of stiff, reddish Palmyra fiber. 
It is strong enough to stand hard use, 
but it will not scratch the utensils. It 
scours the pots and pans quickly. This 
is one of the hand-saving brushes. 

Brush No. 10 and Brush No. 11. 
The short, stiff-bristle brush is my 
“potato eye” brush. It has a way of 
scrubbing potatoes that is unequaled 
by brushes with longer bristles, and 
what is more, in a shorter time. I find 
that the long-bristle brush is splendid 
for cleaning soiled plates and other 
dishes under the faucet, preparatory 
to washing. 

Brush No. 12, the wall brush, does 
wonders. It seems to lift the dust out 
instead of brushing it in. If you push 
up, the bristles open and the dust 
drops in. It spells ruin to cobwebs, 
dusts the tops of curtains, draperies, 
doors, windows, and picture mold- 
ings. Last but not least, it saves many 
an accident, because it makes the 
climbing up on stool, stepladder, or 
box unnecessary. 

Brush No. 13. This brush-cleans 
and dries windows at the same time. 
If the panes are small, then only the 
brush can be used. It is light in 
weight, and it is equipped with a rub- 
ber ring on the handle which pre- 
vents the water from dripping. 


Correct Pruning of 


Berries Is Simple 


LACKBERRIES and raspberries 

are among the plants that are 
commonly neglected, especially in 
pruning. This is unfortunate, for cor- 
rect pruning is not only simple but 
extremely profitable, much larger ber- 
ries being produced, picking made 
easier, and cultivation simplified. 

Before growth starts in the spring, 
begin by cutting out all canes that 
are dead or that look weak of are 
bent over near the ground. The re- 
maining canes should be headed back 
(cut off) so that they are about 2 or 3 
feet tall. Side branches, likewise, 
should be shortened to a length of 12 
or, if the cane from which it grows is 
very sturdy, 18 inches. 

The foregoing pruning will reduce 
the number of berries, but their size 
will be increased. 

Blackberries and raspberries bear 
fruit on 2-year-old canes, which die 
after this bearing. It is therefore ad- 
visable to remove these canes soon 
after the fruit has been picked. 

By pinching out the tips of the 
first-year canes when the latter reach 
a height of 18 to 24 inches, a lon 
step is taken toward obtaining a g 
crop of berries the following year. If 
the work is done when the plants are 
at this height, it may be accomplished 
with the thumb and the forefinger. 
The purpose is to cause a stocky cane 
with plenty of side branches to be 
-roeg for bearing fruit.—Roger De 

aun. 
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| An Early Amertcan Bedroom 
planned by Kayser & Allman around 
Fenestra Steel Casements 


“GEE how this many- 
S paned Fenestra Case- 
ment contributes to the 
simplicity and restraint 
of this Early American 
bedroom,” says C. Allyn 
Shilling, of the noted 
Philadelphia interior dec- 


orators, Kayser& Allman. 4 bedroom nook, day- 
The extremely wide yentes by Fenestra 
window opening — sements in a cormer. 


(made to a even wider by 
arranging the drapery to overhang the 
wall on either side) creates the im- 
pression of a low ceiling, characteristic 
of the period. Yet the severity found 
in so many Early American bedrooms 
is relieved by the unusual area of glass 
which floods the whole interior with 
light, accentuating the charming quaint- 
ness of the chest, the cradle and the 
canopied four-poster bed. 
The ae valance and the patterned 
overdrapes contrast pleasingly with the 
simple net undercurtains, tied back. 
The natural pine wainscoting finished 
in deep amber is brought up no higher 
than x window sill, to increase the 
impression of spaciousness. 

Imagine these beautiful windows, 
swung wide to welcome the color and 





Easily washed 


They open at a 
finger touch. 


fenestra 











Open wide for 
from theinside. 100% ventilation. 








perfume of an old-fashioned garden, 
and you realize how such a room 
might well have been a part of some 
historic Philadelphia home. 

But Early American simplicity is 
not achieved at the expense of 
modern convenience. Fenestra Case- 
ments open at a finger touch— 
never warp, swell, shrink, stick or 
rattle. Swing leaves close with a 
broad, flat, Youble overlap against 
storms, and are clamped tight shut by 
locking handles. Extension hinges make 
it easy to wash the outside from within 
the room. Inside screens protect the 
daintiest draperies. Fifty standard types 
and unlimited combinations may be 
used to harmonize with any style of 
architecture or period of decoration. 
Four types of Fenestra Basement win- 
dows extend Fenestra light and venti- 
lation “below stairs.” 

And, best of all —you can enjoy all 
these Fenestra advantages at a cost 
which is little, if any, more than the 
cost of ordinary aises 


This helpful book—FREE 

You will find “Decorating with 
Casements” an aid in planning a new 
home or “fixing over’ an old one. 
Prepared with the aid of well known 
decorators, it is filled with interesting 
ideas for you. And it’s FREE! Send the 
coupon (below) for it right away. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2272 East Grand Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
new book, “Decorating with Casements.” 
No cost or obligation. 


Le Pry rrrorry TTT Tey Senate. occccccsece ° 


steel casement windows 
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SOFT WATER 


THIS rain water makes clothes 
white as snow. It gives delight- 
fully soft water to bathe in. 
Dishes washed in it sparkle with 
cleanliness. 


But the day of the old-fash- 
ioned rain barrel is past. Hard 
water comes from faucets now. 
It makes scum. It forms a dirty 
ring around the bathtub. Clothes 
aren't white as snow. Dishes are 
hard to wash. 


Hard water softened with Melo 
becomes as soft as rain water. It 
makes a wonderful cleaner, with 
or without soap. Soap becomes 
much more effective. 


Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub and you have rain water 
to bathe in. Put a tablespoonful 
in the dishpan and the dishes 
sparkle. Put two tablespoonfuls 
in the washtubs and the clothes 
are as white as snow. 


Melo costs only 10 cents a can. 
Buy 3. Keep one in the kitchen, 
one in the ehiatent and one in 
the bathroom. Buy it at your 
grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 








Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 





WEL 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 
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Send 10 cents 


for a full-size package of 
Melo 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 








Modern Laundries Banish 
“Wash Day Blues” 


DOROTHY KNIGHT 


the bath towels are in- 





. ISITORS wel- 

comed,”’ I read in 
the advertisement of a 
local laundry. Since 
there are undoubtedly 
laundries in your locali- 
ty extending this same 
invitation, I want to 
give you some inkling 
of the interest there is 
in store for you if you 
act on the suggestion, as I did, and make 
the trip. For the modern laundry, with 
its trained workers, efficient machinery, 
and scientific approach to its problems, 
is literally a ‘“‘joy forever.” It not only 
gets clothes clean, but it gets them clean 
by methods which are guaranteed to give 
the least wear to the fabric. 

The family bundle, upon its arrival at 
the laundry, first goes to the workers 
who identify, list, and sort the clothes 
for the washers. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to make as many as ten or twelve 
classifications of one family wash if its 
contents are widely assorted. At any 
rate, every such bundle is divided into 
the following: household linens, or flat 
work, white wearing apparel, fast-col- 
ored pieces, colored goods of doubtful 
fastness, collars, stockings, and so forth. 
If there are any especially fine pieces— 
and the modern laundry is equipped to 
give them the most careful attention—or 
curtains, wash rugs, or blankets, these 
are handled separately. 

Then the bundle, so sorted, is ready 
for the washing machines, which are large 
enough to hold from 80 to 150 gallons of 
water, and are made from non-rusting 
Monel metal. Each washer, in accord- 
ance with the classification of the bundle 
which it receives, gets a washing formula 
which has been scientifically compounded 
to give that lot of clothing the best treat- 
ment possible. 

All up-to-date laundries have water 
softeners, so that your bundle is given the 
benefit of a soft-water washing. This 
is of two-fold value, for when the water 
is softened, it is possible to use only the 
purest soap and the mildest washing 
soda. In fact, these two necessary deter- 
gents are milder in their action than are 
most of the soaps used in your own home, 
for your soaps are necessarily manufac- 
tured to combat the hardness of any 
water in which they are used, as well as 
clean your clothes. 

The big washer in which the soapy 
water is forced time and time again thru 
your clothes not only has its special for- 
mula but its special temperature as well. 
From two to four complete changes of 
suds are used on each washerful, and a 
number of clear-water rinses afterward. 
In short, your bundle will receive ten to 
twelve changes of water, being rinsed 
thru 400 to 500 gallons. 





| hagean the washers, the clothes go to 
a large round metal container called 
an “extractor.” It revolves at a rapid 
rate, and the water is removed from the 
clothes by centrifugal force, leaving them 
just damp enough to iron. Those gar- 
ments which are to be starched are 
routed to the starching room, the rough- 
dry work and the bath towels are sent to 
the dryers, and pieces which are to be 
finished are sent to the department where 
they are handled. 

The dryers for the rough-dry and for 





teresting. They are re- 
volving cylinders with 
screened sides, thru 
which pass currents of 
warm, pure air, and the 
clothes are tumbled to 
a soft dryness. At the 
same time, the heat 
used serves to further 
sterilize the clothes, 
should there possibly be need of more 
sterilization after the washing process. 
These dryers are especially kind to the 
bath towels, leaving them soft and snowy 
as down. No ironing for them! 

In the ironing-room, all the flat work, 
such as sheets, pillow slips, towels, nap- 
kins, and table-cloths are sent to ma- 
chines known as “‘mangles,’’ but more 
correctly called flatwork ironers. It 
seems to me that these ironers have been 
greatly mafigned, for few persons, with 
the exception of those who have been 
thru a modern laundry, fully understand 
just what a flatwork ironer is and what 
it means. It is an ironer sufficiently large 
to take, flat, any piece of household linen, 
from the smallest guest towel to the 
largest sheet. Some of these machines 
have six or eight well-padded rollers 
which pass the pieces over steam-heated 
chests; others have large cylinders over 
which the pieces are passed as they re- 
volve. Women shake out the various 
pieces, which are then passed into the 
machine and ironed with one operation— 
no friction here to wear the fabric. On 
the other side of the machine are stationed 
women who fold the work as it comes 
out. 


OST of the wearing-apparel is ironed 

by machinery, then coed over to 
hand-ironers who touch up the corners 
where the machine is not effective. All 
dainty pieces, however, such as silk un- 
derwear, are done by hand-ironers com- 
pletely. 

Perhaps the ironing of shirts provides 
the most interest for laundry visitors. 
One line of machines with their opera- 
tions iron only the collars and cuffs. The 
shirt is then hung on a traveling conveyor 
which takes it to the next line of ma- 
chines where the bosom is ironed. It is 
then passed to the machines which iron 
the sleeves and the body. A finisher then 
touches up the parts unironed by the 
machines, noting those which are in need 
of buttons. These are put aside for the 
button machine, while the others are 
folded ready to be sent home. 

Blankets, curtains, pillows, and other 
similar pieces have ideal handling. A 
well-equipped laundry can practically 
make over a wool blanket that has previ- 
ously received improper laundering which 
may have caused it to shrink and become 
harsh, instead of being soft and light. 

Hygienically speaking, the laundry 
process is perfect. The temperatures 
used in each of the washing, drying, and 
tae processes are sufficient to steri- 
ize. 

In all the work handled, advantage is 
taken constantly of scientific research 
work. It may surprise you to learn of 
the various services the laundry has to 
offer. Perhaps you have a large family 
and find that the number of sheets, 
towels, and napkins soiled each week, 
are a washing (Continued on page 60 
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Laying 
Paper Mulch 
in Hawaiian 
Pineapple field 


ne Miracte 











One planting of corn. Under paper mulch at left—unmulched at right. 








Make this your Mulch Paper Year, too! 




















Ja, iret ages ni one is to be the 
Mulch Paper Year in American agricultural 
history. Thousands of planters, spurred on by 
reports of miraculous crops from all over the 
country and convinced by actual Mulch Paper 
experiments, which they themselves made in 
1928, are putting ACRES under Gator-Hide 
in 1929. 

Why not make this YOUR Mulch Paper Year 
too? You can’t afford to ignore this newest 
contribution to agricultural development any 
more than Industry could afford to ignore the 
motor-truck. Mulch Paper farmingis here tostay. 


Consider These Gator-Hide Facts 
Carefully 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper is a tough, strong, 
durable paper treated with a special grade of 
asphaltum by a process that renders it practi- 


This arg ly cg ene 
covered by the 
Patents under eres 


for production and sale 
inthe thirty-seven states 
east of Colorado. 


cally impervious to light and moisture. Unrolled 
directly over the prepared plant beds for plant- 
ing either through or between successive rows 
of the paper, Gator-Hide stores up solar heat in 
the soil, directs rainfall to the root area of the 
plants and then CONSERVES this moisture by 
preventing evaporation and the cooling of the 
soil that is the result of evaporation. 


Beyond the Experimental Stage 


Mulch Paper is beyond the realm of theory today. 
It has demonstrated its ability in thousands of 
actual tests. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued an illuminating bulletin covering the 
subject. But the best way to convince yourself 
is to order a supply of Gator-Hide now and try 
it on your own land. 

Order from your dealer today, or if he is un- 
able to supply you, order direct, mentioning 
your regular dealer’s name. 





“The Miracle < of Mulch 
history 





Pa * tells the 
of vlch ——— use, 
benefits and possibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Mulch Paper Division: Room 1005, 102 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Wonderful flowers can be had in 
all their beauty and perfection if 
kept free from destructive pests. 
No matter what plants, flowers, 
shrubs or trees are infested, “Black 
Leaf 40” is the “Old Reliable 
Spray” for Aphis and similar in- 
sects. 


Enjoy Perfect Flowers 


For just a few cents cost per season you 
can protect your garden. Complete and 
easy-to-understand spraying instructions 
with every bottle. The ounce bottle for 
35¢c makes 6 gallons of effective spray. 
Sold also in larger sizes by drug, seed, 
hardware, flower and department stores. 


Also Kills Poultry Lice 


Paint ‘‘Black Leaf 40” on top of the roosts 
before chickens perch. Fumes penetrate 
the feathers, killing the lice. Easy, 
effcetive, cheap. Write us for leaflets. 





Spra 


Protects Your Garde 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Inc., 
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Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40° 
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ILLINOIS WIRE & MFG. CO. 








— HAND MADE — 
‘KATTICE FENCE 
=== Charming and inexpensive protection for garden, lawn or estate. 

-= FF Ideal for screening service yard, garage or unsightly surroundings. Shipped com- = 
posts and nails—we furnish everything but the post holes. Made _| 


IF in 4 ft.and6 fe heights. Finish, white, green or natural. Walk and drive gatesto ~ 
match. Send for free measurement blank, catalogue and portfolio of art prints. 
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Heals Burns 
quickly - - 


Doctors say every burn, even the small- 
est kitchen burn, carries the menace 
of infection. Unguentine, the famous 
antiseptic surgical dressing, keeps the 
wound clean. Relieves pain at once, 
aids speedy healing. Buy Unguentine 
today. Keep extra tubes 
in the danger zones: the 
bathroom, the kitchen, 
office, shop, auto kit and 
club locker. At your drug- 
gist’s, 50¢. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘ What 
To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, 
M. D. The Norwich Pharma- 
cal Co., Norwich, N. Y. Cana- 
dian address, 193 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto. 
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a One Bag Equals i 
whole Wagon 
Load of Barn- 
Yard Manure 


than 21 years. 


Better Lawns and Gardens.” 


105 Union Stock Yards, 





Success in growing 
plants depends upon 
your soil. Start 
right! Make your 
soil rich and fertile 
with Wizard Sheep 
Manure. Velvety 
green lawns, beauti- 
ful flowers and big 
crops of delicious 
vegetables are easily 
grown if you feed your plants with this con- 
centrated weedless fertilizer. Economical and 
easy to use. Sold by leading seedsmen more 


For tips on gardening send 
for circular “How to Make F 3 E E 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
Chicago 





















WORLD’S BEST DAHLIAS 


King Midas, Sante Fe, Waldheim Sunshine and 
hundreds of the very best in all classes and types, 
including Pompoms, Rosettes, Anemone and the new 
giant Poinsettia. Send for 1929 Catalogue. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 














illustrated catalog contain- 

FREE ing planting pe no 

and cultural directions. Write today. 
CARL SALBACH 


659 Woodmont Ave., 





RARE GLADIOLUS 


New Dahlias—Choice Dahlia Seeds 


Berkeley, Calif. 








and ironing in themselves. If you 
like, you may bundle up this work 
and send it to the laundry as flat 
work, to be washed and ironed. Or, 
suppose you wish to dispense with the 
hard work of washing your own 
clothes, but decide to do your own 
ironing. The laundry will wash for 
you, returning the bundle either 
rough-dry, or damp, ready to be 
dried at home. With these services 
you can have your flat work finished 
or unfinished as you prefer. Then, of 
course, there is the finished family 
service, in which all the pieces are 
returned to you ironed ad ready to 
wear. 


Growing Celery in 
Semiarid Regions 


ELERY, as all gardeners are 

aware, requires a good deal of 
water and is really successful only 
where rainfall is regular and ade- 
quate. Frequent watering, where 
rainfall is insufficient, often achieves 
fair results, but most lovers of celery 
become weary of the work involved 
and erase this choice vegetable from 
their garden list. 

The following method, developed 
from several years of trial and error 
in South Dakota, will produce celery 
where most gardeners, after numer- 
ous failures, abandon all attempts to 
raise it. 

Celery is an autumn-growing plant, 
growing most lustily from September 
to late November if it is not checked 
by freezing. In dry regions, therefore, 
the chief difficulties to be surmounted 
are, first, to carry it thru the dry 
season—usually June, July, and Aug- 
ust—and, second, bring it thru with a 
good rootage for the autumn growth. 

I am éareful, first of all, to use some 
choice and rather free-growing winter 
variety, such as Giant Paschal, Win- 
ter King or Fordhook, since these 
grow most vigorously in the autumn. 
The seed is planted in a coldframe 
March 1, and transplanted to the 
trench in which it is to mature as soon 
as the plants are large enough; that is, 
when they have three or four leaves, 
It is important to transplant as early 
as possible in order to catch what 
spring rains there are, thus securing 
growth and rootage before the hot 
days come, during which the plants 
merely “hold their own.” 

Celery is usually transplanted 
twice, and care is taken to cut off the 
long tap-root, thus developing a large 
bunch of side roots. This method 
gives the best results where the rain- 

ll is ample, but the problem in semi- 
arid regions is not to have the best 
celery, but have celery at all. I trans- 
plant, as indicated, directly from the 
coldframe to the growing trench, and 
I am careful to leave the tap-root on 
and to sink it in the ground as straight 
and deep as possible. This gives the 
young plants every advantage for 
securing the utmost moisture and 
maintains them until they are well 
rooted. But the tap-root must not 
be left on, lest the plants do not ma- 
ture properly or go to seed. In July, 
therefore, when the plants are well 
established, I borrow my wife’s long- 
bladed carving-knife and, thrusting 
it into the ground diagonally under 
each plant, Lave the tap-root. 

When the plants are first set out in 
the trench, it is important to surround 
each one with a ring of pasteboard or 
cartridge paper extending about 2 
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inches above the ground. This serves 
three purposes: (1) it protects from 
cutworms; (2) shades the newly set 

lants from the sun; and (3) makes a 
ew waterings to get the plants started 
easy, since a little water may be 
poured into each paper cup, and the 
shaded soil inside the cup will not 
bake in the sun after watering. These 
cups, of course, should be removed 
when. the plants are well established. 

I always run my trench north and 
south and flank it with sweet corn. 

Aside from watering the young 
plants in the cups a time or two to 
start them growing, I do no watering 
unless it is necessary to keep the 
plants alive. My whole endeavor is to 
carry the plants thru safely for the 
autumn growth. Sometimes when 
the dry, hot days make the leaves on 
the outer stalks curl, I pinch off three 
of the five leaves, or, if the plant is 
strong, I take off even the stalk itself, 
thus relieving the load which the roots 
must carry. Celery grows from the 
center, and much trimming of outer 
leaves may be done without injury. 

My trench is made to carry four 
rows, the plants being in rows both 
lengthwise and crosswise, and stand- 
ing from 12 to 16 inches apart. The 
cross rows are for convenience in 
hilling up. By early September, or 
earlier if the plants are vigorous, the 
first hillingupisdone. Let it be under- 
stood that as yet we have no celery, 
but only plants for the purpose of 
growing celery from September to 
frost. The plants that have come 
thru the dry weather are tough and 
never will be fit to eat. The celery 
for eating is grown after hilling up, 
and that which never sees the light is 
best. 

For me, hilling up is a short, easy 
task. I cut pieces of cartridge paper, 
twenty or so of them. “With each one 
I wrap a plant closely, slipping a 
rubber band over the top to hold it 
fast. When I have thus wrapped a 
half a dozen cross rows, I shovel dirt 
between the wrapped plants and 
tramp it down well so that loose dirt 
will not trickle into the heart of the 
ylants when the wraps are removed. 
Vhen the wraps are pulled off to 
repeat the process on the next half a 
dozen rows, each plant is left standin 
in a hole of rather compact soil, oad 
the spreading top leaves effectively 
shut out the light. If autumn rains 
are at all generous and growth is 
good, a second hilling up may be 
necessary. 

I usually cover my celery for the 
winter where it stands in the trench, 
increasing the covering as the cold 
strengthens. Leaves or chaffy straw 
are used. Tothis an early light fall of 
snow is usually added, and we have 
all the celery we can use from October 
to January, and sometimes longer.— 
Craig S. Thoms. 
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Plastering on 








nd now it offers yet another and a most important 
feature—greater strength and rust resistance and 

stains, insuring not merely finer but 
also more lasting walls and ceilings 


“COP-R-LOY 


Residence, 
St. Louis County 
Architect: 
Marcell Boulicault 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
THE COPPER- ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


Originally a distinctive lath from all points 
of view—saving labor and material be- 
cause of its distinctive design, Arch Lath 
of COP-R-LOY now takes its place many 
steps forward of the vanguard of modern 
metal laths. Durability must now be in- 
cluded with Arch Lath’s modern and ex- 
clusive features. It is practically a solid 
sheet of fire-proof, warp-proof wall or 
ceiling upon which the finest of textures 
may be achieved. 

Safety from fire—always important to all 






Wheeling 


CORRUGATING IMPAN Y 






Spanish Metal Tile Wheeling Corner Bead 
Wheeli panish Metal To reinforce and protect 
Tiles m a most charm- projecting corners, use 
ing roof. Fire- light- heeling Corner Bead 
ning-proof a: - made of Zinc Coated 


Conv-R-Loy. 


we hold priceless in our homes! Scientific 
in design—enabling the plasterer to give 
the fullest yield of his practiced art. Arch 
Lath is nota plaster “skimper” buta plaster 
saver. Made of a better steel, selected for 
the most important building and éndus- 
triak projects—COP-R-LOY—the Copper 
Alloyed Sheet Steel! Arch Lath offers a 
value that is superlative from every stand- 
point of permanent building construction. 

Insist upon Wheeling Arch Lath of 
COP-R-LOY, and while doing so include 
those other building necessities, Wheeling 
Corner Bead, Picture Mold, Base Screed, 
Roofing Ternes, Spanish Metal Tile, Con- 
ductor Pipe and Eaves Trough, all now 
available in COP-R-LOY, for maximum 
life at the minimum cost. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 

Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: 
New York Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago 
Kansas City St.Louis. Richmond Chattanooga 
Minneapolis Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 


rd 
x as 
Conductor Pipe 


For new building or for 
ceplocemont insist upoa 
eelin, 
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Wheeling Roofing Ternes 
Made of Cop-R-Loy and 
coated to full weight with 
pure tin and lead. Most Conductor Pipe 
practical roofing. Low ‘n made of Zine Coated 
cost. Cop- R-Loy. 
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These woven-copper sponges will scour quickly and effectively. 
The copper mop is an excellent tool for cleaning root vegetables 


in our kitchens, and we feel that something new is needed 

if we are to continue to take pride in doing work there. It 

is the natural reaction of spring, is it not? Newness everywhere 

makes us look at our kitchens in a new light. And if they don’t 

measure up, what then? Obviously, we cannot discard them like 

last year’s hats, but we can have some new things to put in them, 
things that will renew our joy in kitchen work. 

Imagine having a new stove like the one here, set down right 

next to your kitchen cabinet! You can readily see how it would 

dress up the kitchen, either in the conventional white with black 


i T LEAST once a year most of us are conscious of shabbiness 


trimmings or in any of the several 
color combinations. 

This gas stove has several fea- 
tures that make it a particularly 
desirable one to own. In the first 
place, it may be operated either 
on city gas or from the gas that is 
stored in tanks in the home. If 
you are one of those suburban 
dwellers in a district where city 
gas is not available, this stove will 
interest you. A large national 
organization markets the 
gas in steel cylinders to keep 
this stove running, each 
cylinder holding enough gas 
to serve an average family 
two or three months, and 
maintains service stations 
with delivery service. 

Another admirable fea- 
ture of the stove is the insu- 
lation in the oven top, which 
keeps heat in the oven by 
the same method that heat 
is kept out of refrigerators. 
This means a cool kitchen 
and a saving of gas. Also, 
the oven is sufficiently ven- 
tilated to prevent any 
steaming of foods, and it is 
equipped with one of the 
standard oven heat regu- 
lators. : 

Anyway, things might be 
brighter than they are, and 
the woven-copper sponges 
shown at the top of the page 
will be very helpful in put- 
ting the old-time shine back 
on stained and darkened 


Unless you have used 
a wastebasket in the 
kitchen, you do not 
know how handy one is 





Ten blue-handled kitchen tools. They 
2 are made of very durable stainless steel 


Just the fork for handling bacon, 
doughnuts, and sauted vegetables 





Aids to Better 
Housekeeping 


Springtime Makes Us Want to Dress 
Up the Kitchen With New Equipment 
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A gas stove of plain and dignified lines, 
with an insulated top and an oven control 


pots and pans. They do a quick and ef- 
fective job of cleaning and scouring, and 
there is not the danger of splintering 
that there is with some other metal wools. 
Here we show the whole family of them. 
They are easily cleaned after scouring, 
and they are usable until they are en- 
tirely worn out. The woven-copper mops 
are excellent for scraping new potatoes, 
carrots, and other root vegetables. 

The frying-fork shown just below the 
kitchen utensils is so useful that we won- 
der why someone didn’t invent it long 
ago. For lifting doughnuts or croquettes 
or fritters out of deep fat, it is the per- 
fect utensil. In handling bacon, chops, 
or any sauted vegetables, it is very help- 
ful and more convenient than the ordi- 
nary kitchen-fork. The wavy corruga- 
tions keep the food from slipping 
off. The fork is made of heavily 
nickled steel, and, therefore, it will 
not rust or tarnish. 


HE kitchen utensils shown lined 

up in a row, ten of them in all, 
would be a colorful addition to any 
kitchen. You may have them to’suit 
your own particular color scheme. 
They are available in solid blue 
color, green, red, or yellow, or in 
gray or ivory handles with a blue 
tip. They are quite as useful as they 
are pretty. All ten of them shown 
here are of stainless steel and are 
sturdily and durably constructed. 
If you are (Continued on page 64 
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Wesley Sherwood Bessell, 








A thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. A modern residence 
in Connecticut, designed by 














Here’s the ancient Colonel 

John Stuart House at Char- 

leston, South Carolina. Note 

the staunchness of its Tide- 

water Red Cypress construc- 

tion in its second century 
of service. 


— Stave 


OR 200 years, not one cent has 

been spent to replace the original 
Tidewater Red Cypress in hundreds 
of Pre-Revolutionary homesteads. 

For 200 years, not one cent should 
be spent for rot repairs on the ex- 
terior trim (windows, doors, etc.) of 
the house recently built by Mr.R... 
K ... of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. K .. . selected durable Tide- 
water Red Cypress in preference to a 
slightly cheaper—but much inferior 
—lumber. On his $10,000 house, the 
extra cost was only $42. 

For a few more dollars, he had 
bought not only freedom from worry, 
but also a wood that works easily, has 
a beautiful grain, and holds fast to 
paint. 














1772 

















Due to its durability and charm, 
hundreds of architects specify Tide- 
water Red Cypress every day. They 
recommend it for windows, doors, 
shingles, cornices, siding, porches, 
steps and every other place where 
wood meets moisture. You can’t go 
wrong on any products endorsed by 
the great body of American architects, 


A Book of Homes— 
sent to you FREE 


“Money Saved for Builders” offers a 
new way of assisting home-builders. 
It pictures dozens of attractive new 
houses and venerable old specimens 
of the best Early American architec- 
ture. This is not a book of common- 


recey TIDEWATER 
rus voor remix LED CYPRESS 
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repairs 200 years—for an extra *42 


place printed plans. (To get the 
home of your dreams, by the way, 
we advise you to retain an architect 
—he usually saves you much more 
than his fee.) This booklet gives 
amazing proofs of the durability of 
Tidewater Red Cypress, tells how it 
is grown along the lower Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, tells how to cut the cost 
of operating your home, and explains 
why only “coastal type cypress” can 
give you its distinctive beauty and 
durability. 





Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers Association 


BHG-4 Barnett National Bank Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Gentlemen: 
“Money Saved for Builders” sounds 
mighty interesting. Please send it tome. 





















MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 





Decorations 
that wear well 


Whether you are about to decorate 
a new home or modernize an old 
one, it will be really worthwhile to 
see the Sanitas line of modern wall 
coverings before you decide on any 
material for your walls and ceilings. 


In new homes, Sanitas can be hung 
as soon as plaster is dry, no waiting 
for house to settle, shrinkage cracks 
do not break through Sanitas. 


In old homes, Sanitas is the ideal 
wall and ceiling decoration, because 
it hides cracks and gives additional 
strength to plastered surfaces. 


Sanitas is made of cloth. The colors 
do not fade. Water stains and fin- 
ger marks can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth. 


Ask your decorator to 
show you the Sanitas 
Sample Book contain- 
ing styles for every 





room. 
Write us for Samples and Look for thi 
descriptive booklet condemark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 34, New York 

















A very sturdy, long lived support, made in 
various sizes and heights. Placed and adjusted 
Mas to height and size of loop in three simple 
motions. For use on practically any flower, 
vegetable or shrub. Loop is green Java fibre 
and all metal parts galvanized. Asa rule the 
support is practically hidden by the foliage of 
the plant it supports. 

im Prices range from 


60 cts. to $3.05 per doz. 
according to sizes and heights 


Ask your dealer or write for free pam- 
phlet of detailed description and prices 








having the joy of furnishing a new 
kitchen, you may be interested to 
know that the line also includes ice- 
icks, can openers, and grapefruit 
nives. They are also made up in 
kitchen-cabinet sets and in range sets. 

Waste paper collects at a great rate 
in most every kitchen, and usually 
the garbage collector prefers not to 
have a lot of paper wrappings thrown 
in with the garbage. The answer to 
this problem is a wastebasket for the 
kitchen, preferably a plain one of solid 
and sturdy build. 

The one we feature in “Aids to Bet- 
ter Housekeeping’’ this month seems 
to us to be the ideal type of kitchen 
wastebasket. A manufacturer who 
has been making wastebaskets for 
office use for years has now made a 
smaller household wastebasket which 
he is offering in a range of nine colors. 
For your kitchen you can choose 
white or ivory or a color to harmonize 
with your color scheme. These bas- 
kets are practically indestructible; in 
fact, they are equally suitable for 
other rooms in the house, and they are 
a particularly nice adjunct to the sew- 
ing-room. 


Mrs. Hoover—the 


Homemaker 
[Continued from page 20] 


for any length of time in a hotel or 
lodging-house. 

The distance was never too great, 
nor the difficulties of travel too ardu- 
ous for the entire family to make an 
annual trip to their native land and 
to spend some time every year in 
their California home. Consequently, 
Herbert Hoover, Jr. had circled the 
globe three times before he had 
reached the age of 4, “and not once 
had he mi a meal or his sleep or 
been ill during these long trips by 
land and sea,” Mrs. Hoover remarks 
in a matter-of-fact way. Every moth- 
er will appreciate the resourcefulness, 
the knowledge, and the careful atten- 
tion to detail which this involves. 

Besides caring for two young sons, 
this competent homemaker found 
time to share her home with others, 
to be a comrade to her husband, and 
to take an intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in his work. Evidence of this 
is found in a scholarly volume—a 
translation from the Latin of Georgi- 
us Agricola’s “De Re Metallica’’— 
whose title page bears the names of 
Herbert Clark Hoover and Lou Henry 
Hoover as joint workers in the tre- 
mendous task of putting into English 
for the first time this vast store of 
metallurgical knowledge hitherto 
found correct only in Latin. 

The outbreak of the World war 
found the Hoover family in London, 
where Mr. Hoover was a representa- 
tive of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held in San 
Francisco. Many stranded Americans 
gratefully remember as a haven of 
refuge the ‘‘Red House,’’ the tem 
rary residence of the Hoovers at that 
time. 

Mrs. Hoover was then president of 
the American Women’s club in Lon- 
don and took an active part in caring 
for helpless Americans whose chief 
desire was to return immediately to 
the United States. Many of these 
citizens were mothers with babies and 
young children, without funds, fright- 
ened and bewildered by the calamity. 
Mrs. Hoover opened her doors to 
them and not only gave generously of 
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Bartons Bias Trimmi: 
tons Dias “Srimmings 
At THE first sign of spring, the lady-who- 
loves-her-home crisps up her curtains... 
makes new draperies...a gay mew frock for her 
little daughter. ..a trim suit for His Young 
Highness ...a saucy apron for herself. 
If she has used Bartons Double-fold Trimmings, 
she knows that her draperies and frocksand suits 
will be smarter if she selects one of Bartons 
charming “*Everfast’’ trimmings to finish them 
off. And she will be interested to see the de- 
lightful new styles and new colors ...samples of 
which we will gladly send her. If she has never 
used Bartons Trimmings, and doesn’t know 
how lovely they are...in what assortments of 
beautiful colors they come... how easily and 
quickly she may apply them, she, too, will 
want to see Our samples, 


Write for free samples now. 


Bartons Double-fold Trimmings are made of 
genuine ““Everfast”’ fabrics, guaranteed never to 
run nor fade, but to wash and wash again with- 
out losing their freshness and color... they are 
folded double, and pressed, so that one sewing 
does the work more quickly and neatly than you 
ever could do it with ordinary single fold bias. 
Try Bartons Trimmings this springtime... 
you'll lovethemand wantto usethemagain 
and again when you see how easy it is to 
beautify with Bartons Bias Trimmings. 


BARTONS BIAS CO. 
75B Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


BARIONS BIAS 


GUARANTEED "EVERFAST” 


AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


‘~~wweeweeyeeeeeeeeeeee SS 








EXTRA WARM AIR 











A Perfect Fireplace without extra cost 


Build with a Heatilator—a double- 
wall metallic form around which any 
kind of masonry is laid. Air passages 
located as desired. Assures proper 
construction—no smoke,g draft, 
double heat. Fully guaranteed. Sav- 
ings in material; labor and fuel cover 
cost. Write us for plan sheets free. 
Heatilator Company 


550 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator "piece 








Everythin 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


in the most 
POPULAR DESIGNS 





A Complete Line of 
NURSERY STOCK 


Descriptioe Catalogue Free 


for the | Garden 







Professional Landscape Service 


TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Va. 
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money but of time and energy, and 
labored tirelessly to bring order from 
chaos, and safety out of uncertainty 
and insecurity. 

Before the relief of Americans was 
completed, Mr. Hoover had become 
immersed in Belgian relief, so they 
kept the Red House until 1917, Mrs. 
Hoover spending part of her time 
with her husband and part in Cali- 
fornia, where their boys were in 
school. The entrance of America into 
the war united this family in the 
homeland, for here Mr. Hoover’s Serv- 
ices were most needed. 

His work in the Food Administra- 
tion is common knowledge, but Mrs. 
Hoover’s work is not so well known. 
After establishing the family in Wash- 
ington in the house of Mrs. Charles 
I.ancis Adams at 1701 Massachu- 
setts avenue, with clear vision and 
characteristic energy, she plunged at 
once into the task of trying to provide 
suitable living conditions for some of 
the thousands of women and young 
girls who had flocked to Washington 
to do war work. Realizing the influ- 
ence of good home conditions on the 
health and morale of this army of 
girls and women, she worked ener- 
getically to secure for them appropri- 
ate housing, adequate food at a rea- 
sonable cost, and opportunities for 
wholesome recreation. 

As the wife of a prominent cabinet 
member, she met her social obliga- 
tionsin such a manner that the Hoover 
home in Washington has become re- 
nowned for its hospitality and simple 
friendliness. “I think Mrs. Hoover 
one of the finest persons I’ve ever 
known,” enthusiastically comments 
a woman high in official circles in 
Washington. “As a hostess, she is 
second to none. Apparently, she can 
be engrossed in conversation, but she 
knows the moment a newcomer enters 
the room, and no one ever appears 
awkward or ill at ease in her presence. 
Her intimate knowledge, not only of 
all sections of her country butof many 
other lands, enables her to talk easily 
and entertainingly, no matter whom 
her guests may be.” 


RS. HOOVER, in spite of her 
manifold duties in recent years, 
has accomplished a great variety of 
tasks with remarkable composure and 
poise and with time to spare. Those 
of us who live in Washington have 
frequently seen her driving to market, 
threading her way skillfully thru the 
maze of traffic, and buying there 
fresh fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 
She allows nothing to interfere with 
her having breakfast with her hus- 
band each morning. 

That Mrs. Hoover has been pre- 
eminently successful in her chosen 
— of homemaking no one who 

nows the Hoover home life can 
doubt. The ways of her household 
revolve about the needs of her family, 
and the wheels of the household ma- 
chinery run smoothly with this skill- 
ful pilot at the helm. “My father gave 
me careful training in business meth- 
ods and I sometimes helped him in 
the bank,” she explains. She has 
utilized this training and applied 
business methods in running her 
home, and tho of late years she has 
had no time to give to minute house- 
hold tasks, in an emergency she can 
not only give directions, but she can 
demonstrate how any task should be 
done. Furthermore, she shares with 
her husband the enviable reputation 
of having not only the t, but the 
admiration and liking of those who 
work with her. 
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A PAINT ENAMEL | 
EASILY KEPT IMMACULATE 


WITH A DAMP CLOTH 


ORE and more greasy dust and 

dirt sifting indoors . . . Do- 

mestic help increasingly expensive and 

independent . . . Yet white and light- 

tinted interiors more in vogue than 
ever! 

Suppose you do get someone to scrub 
ordinary paint. If some of the dirt 
comes off, so does some of the paint. 
Walls and woodwork are still dingy— 
streaked—unsightly. 

Thousands have found in Barreled 
Sunlight a labor-saver comparable to 
the vacuum cleaner and the floor- 
polisher. 

This satin-smooth paint enamel actu- 
ally seals itself against dirt. It has no 
pores to hold dirt embedded. A damp 
cloth instantly removes every smudge 
—without injuring the finish. 

Barreled Sunlight has a rich depth 
all its own and is guaranteed to re- 
main white longest. 

Extremely easy to apply— flowing 
freely from the brush and spreading 
evenly. No “laps” or brush marks! 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat Finishes. 
All-sized cans and drums. Readily tinted 
any shade. Where more than one coat 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat as the first coat. See coupon. 

Also ask your dealer or painter about 
the new exterior paint, Outside Bar- 
reled Sunlight. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 25-M 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. L 

Distributors in all principal cities. 

More than 7500 retail dealers. 





A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any shade 


You can easily tint Barreled Sun- 
light any shade you wish. It is an 
“all-oil” product and blends readily 
with any good oil color, 
producing beautifully 
clear, lasting tints. 
Dealers carry handy 
tubes of Barreled Sun- 
light Tinting Colors. 
Quantities of five gal- 
lons or more are tinted 
to order at the factory, 
without extra charge. 


OI py, 


‘Barreled 4 
Sunlight 


Gus LS | 











U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-M Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me: Check [) Information on 
the use of Interior Barreled Sunlight. 
(Enclosed find 10c for sample can) 
ie New booklet on Outside Barreled Sun- 
light—*‘The Whitest White House in Town."’ 
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The New $75 ID 
WATERBOY ggg 
“Water by Wire” 






of having a 
water system 


made and 


backed by 


GENERAL 
MoTors 
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HINK what it means to have p» 
R in your suburban or country p» 
p home a water system for which p 
» GeneralMotorsisresponsible.One pp 
p that’s designed by General Motors » 
p engineers, builtto General Motors p» 
g standards of precision and offering » 
» typical General Motors quality at p» 
» low price. R 
R And you can have that kind ofa p 
® water system, Just be sure it's a ® 
® Ip... the name that assures quiet, 2 
2 dependable,economicaloperation. ® 
» The latest development is the 2 
® new P Waterboy...with 5-gallon 2 
® pressuretank;225-gallonperhour 2® 
® capacity. A water system un- 2® 
® equaled in performance and value 2 
R ... for only $75 f.0.b. Dayton, 2 
A The complete P line includes ® 
® deep and shallow well models in ® 
2 capacities up to 800 gallons per ® 
® hour. Let us send you some new 2 
2 and interesting booklets about P ® 
2 Water Systems which operate on ® 
® central station or Delco-Light cur- ® 
2 rent. Find out how little they cost ® 
em =... how easy to buy on G.M.A.C. ® 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. F-900, Dayton, Ohio 


ELECTRIC 


ATER 
TEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 


Also Manufacturers % Delco-Light Electric 
Power and Light Plants for Suburban 
Homes and Farms 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 

















Widise Dash of Chili 


These Recipes From the Kitchens of Old and New 
Mexico Are as Delectable as They Are Different 


RUTH LAUGHLIN BARKER 


HE intriguing secret of Mexican 

cookery is the seasoning. Wherever 
found, Latins may be known by their 
highly flavored sauces, whether these are 
the marvelous concoctions of crab a la 
Creole or spaghetti Italienne. Mexican 
dishes are distinctive for that inevitable 
dash of chili. 

Strings of red peppers, which hang like 
festoons of scarlet flowers drying on the 
brown adobe house topsin New and Old 
Mexico, bear glorious witness to the wide 
demand for chili condiments. The green 
chilies are blistered and peeled for chili 
verde relish during the summer and when 
the green pods have turned crimson in 
the autumn sunshine, the ristra is hung 
from the low beams in the kitchen to pro- 
vide the year’s supply of seasoning until 
another summer provides more green 


7. ; 
he dry, red pods are boiled until soft 
and rubbed thru a sieve for the chili 

ulp which is the basis of all sauces. But 
for those of us whose kitchens cannot 
boast of gay garlands of peppers, there is 
good powdered chili on the market which 
may be used with almost as satisfactory 
results. 

In the Mexican kitchen, close beside 
the string of chili, there hangs a white 
necklace of garlic buttons, and nearby 
are sacks full of fragrant dried herbs, such 
as mint leaves, thyme, sweet marjoram, 
or oregano, as it is always referred to in 
Mexican recipes, mountain sage and bay 
leaves. On to whines are large, sweet, 
Spanish onions, and within convenient 
and frequent reaching distance there are 


jars of cloves and cinnamon, olives and 
olive oil, and goat’s milk cheese. 

With these ingredients at hand, the 
Mexican cocinera throws back her long- 
fringed shawl and goes thru those mys- 
ferious rites Which result in a marvelous 
dish such as enchiladas. If one did not 
know this dish intimately, he might de- 
scribe it as a pile of four large, blue corn- 
meal Senteiie, dripping with melted 
cheese, sprinkled between each layer with 
minced onions, and the whole surmounted 
by a fried egg whose lone yellow eye peers 
up from a sea of red chili gravy. But if 
one has watched the progress during the 
two or three days required to produce an 
enchilada, he would know that the blue 
kernels of corn had been carefully loos- 
ened from the dried ears in the storehouse 
and had been soaked overnight in a solu- 
tion of wood ashes and water so that the 
resulting lye would loosen the hulls from 
the kernels. Then, when the corn was 
thoroly dry again, it would be ground 
between two stones until fine enough to 
suit even the most exacting Mexican 
housekeeper and carefully shaped into 
thin tortillas or flapjacks and baked on a 
soap-stone griddle. 


ND this is only the foundation for the 
sauces and various seasonings that 

go to make up an enchilada. Tamales, 
those bits of cornmeal, chicken and chili, 
tied up in corn husks and boiled for 
hours, also require two days to prepare, 
while carne adobada, or pickled meat, 
bunuelos—fried triangle pies made with 
chopped meat, (Continued on page 68 


The proper ingredients at hand, the Mexican cocinera 
performs mysterious rites that result in enchiladas 
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A rich fabric, an important piece of furniture, gain in em- 
phasis when seen against a background of Keramic Tiles. 














Richness and Individuality are your first Impression 


when you open a door 
on the beauty of REAL TILES 


HE shimmer of wonderful color . . . 

blue of the Mediterranean . . . green 
of the evening sky in Spring . . . all the 
superb nature-colors, imprisoned in bits 
of gleaming surface— 


You bring them within the walls of 
your home, make them a constant, de- 
light-giving part of your surroundings, 
when you design your house with real tiles. 


A hall, a dining room, a living room 
done in real tiles has a richness and indi- 
viduality that you cannot achieve with 
any other material. Each tile is a beauti- 
ful bit of color in itself, which can be 
combined with other tiles, other bits of 
color, in an infinite number of ways. By 
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using real tiles, you can, like an artist 
working from a palette of many colors, 
express any color scheme, any design. 

Think of the house you are building in 
terms of real tiles—and you will be aston- 
ished, delighted at the new possibilities of 
loveliness that open before you. 

Gleaming floors, as rich in color as an 
Oriental rug; delightful, unexpected de- 
tails, full of interest and originality. 
Charming tiled window seats or recessed 
window sills in the living room; a tiled 
buffet in the dining room. Tiled grilles for 
radiators; a tiled wall fountain for the 
sun room. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet, 







Enduring Beauty in your Home through 
Keramic Tiles! It will give you many use- 
ful hints regarding the use of real tiles in 
your home. 
ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. B-4, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





TILE-SETTING is a true craft, 
requiring a high degree of skill and 


workmanship. In your community 
there is an experienced tiling con- 
tractor, who can show you the 


different types of Keramic Tiles, and see that 
your tile job is efficiently and skillfully handled. 
Associated Tile Manufacturers. 
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life with 
Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


PATENTED SEPT. 9, 1924 


m Ozite doubles the life of rugs— 
~~ doubles your enjoyment in 

Sa them. Luxurious, inexpen- 
sive. Mothproof! Guar- 

anteed to satisfy. 
erever rugs are 
sold. Sample 
on request. 










Clinton Carpet Co, 
128 N. Wells St., Chicago 
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1929 CATALOG NOW READY 
BEAUTIFULLY illustrated, many full pages in natural 
colors. A book that opens to you the wealth of our great 
500-acre nurseries—all evergreens. Shows artistic plant- 
ings and individual trees in true colors. With selection 
of varieties and sizes reasonably priced. Write for this 
book, enclosing 25c, which is refunded on first order re- 
ceived. Use coupon. D. Hill Nursery Co. Evergreen special- 
ists. Largest growers in America, Box 284, Dundee, IIl. 
— —_— —_-—_—_— _—_—-——_— -—— 


“D. HILL Nursery Co., Box 284, Decades, Ill. 


Enclosed find 25c, for which please send me your 1929 
catalog on evergreens. 





Name 





Address 





pinon nuts, raisins, and spices—re- 
quire anywhere from four days to a 
week to produce. 

In the old days, when these dishes 
were of great importance, time was of 
little value in this sunny manana land, 
and peons who were only too glad to 
serve at the manor house for the small 
compensation the patron doled out 
were plentiful. But modern machinery 
and canning methods have saved us 
those days of drudgery, and today we 
may buy green or red canned peppers, 
ready-to-use hominy, powdered chili, 
and spices, and with little effort we 
can make these Mexican dishes which 
add variety to our staple menus. 


R Chili Salsa, which is used as a 
sauce for so many dishes, brown 1 
minced onion and 2 cloves of garlic in 
1 tablespoonful of hot olive oil. Blend 
into this: 1 tablespoonful of chili 
powder, 4% teaspoonful of salt, 4% 
teaspoonful of thyme or bay leaves, 
and add 1 pint of rich stock and 1 
cupful of tomato puree or prepared 
tomato soup. 

Sopa de Frijoles is a Mexican varia- 
tion of bean soup, made with the 
brown beans which have such a rich 
flavor. A pot of beans is always sim- 
mering on the back of the stove or 
beside the kitchen hearth in a Mexi- 
can home, for beans are not consid- 
ered fit to be eaten unless they have 
cooked from two to three days. How- 
ever, with a modern pressure cooker, 
the beans may be soaked overnight 
in cold water and cooked 30 min- 
utes to make them tender. To 1 pint 
of Mexican beans, add 1 onion and 2 
cloves of garlic chopped fine, 1 table- 
spoonful of sweet marjoram, 1. tea- 
spoonful of chili powder, and 1 table- 
spoonful of salt. Rub the whole thru 
a sieve, adding enough water to make 
a thick puree. Fifteen minutes before 
serving, add 1 cupful of grated cheese 
and stir until it is melted. Serve with 
this bread cubes, toasted brown. 

Sopa de Albondigas is a delicious 
soup made with forcemeat balls. 
Grind together 44 pound of round 
steak, 1 onion, 2 cloves of garlic, 1 
teaspoonful of dried mint, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of thyme. Add to this 1 egg, 
well beaten, and enough sifted flour 
to shape into small meat balls. Drop 
these into 3 pints of boiling soup eedk 
and cook 1 hour. 

Pozole is “hog and hominy,’’trans- 
lated in Spanish, with a bit of season- 
ing thrown in to tempt the palate. 
In a tablespoonful of hot bacon fat, 
fry 2 sliced onions and 2 cloves of 
garlic. When brown, add 1 pound of 
york chops. When the F mam are 
loon, add 1 cupful of hominy, 1 bay 
leaf, 1 tablespoonful of thyme, 1 
tablespoonful of chili powder, and 
salt to taste. Let this cook slowly 
until the meat is thoroly tender; then 
serve steaming hot with minced pars- 
ley on top. 

Chili con Carne is made with 2 
pounds of mutton shoulder and 1 
pound of pork cut in cubes and fried 
in hot drippings in which 3 minced 
onions and 2 cloves of garlic have 
been browned. When the meat is 
seared, add the Chili Salsa, and cook 
slowly for 2 hours, adding enough 
water to keep from drying. One hour 
before serving, add 1 cupful of ripe 
olives, chopped and seeded. 

Kelites or spring greens are consid- 
ered a great delicacy. Whole families 
go out into the fields in April and 
May to pick the dewey lengua de 
vaca or sheep sorrel, dandelion greens, 
and other succulent wild greens. After 
boiling until tender, the greens are 
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quickly destroyed 


ID YOUR GARDEN of cutworms, 

snails, slugs, grasshoppers, sow- 

bugs, earwigs, etc. These unsightly pests 
prevent plant and vegetation growth. 


Get a package of Snarol from —_ near- 
est dealer and sprinkle it on the ground 
under the plants and shrubs. No fuss or 
bother—just follow simple direétions. 
The pests eat the meal and are thus 
quickly destroyed—surely and safely. 
Snarol is non-injurious to plants— 
watering does not lessen its strength 
and it is safest to use. 


Write us for free booklet on “Pest Control.” 
KILLS ANTS in their nests! The An- 


trol system solves your ant problem cheap- 
ly and effectively. Ask your dealer about 


ANTROL 


haro 


Kills Garden Pests 


The Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. C-2, 651 Imperial Street 
Los Angeles, California 








YOU PLAY 
tunes the first 
day with an 
easy-playing 
Conn instru- 
ment and the 
fascinating new in- 
struction methods. No 
long drudging over scales. 
Conn gives you the exclusive 
features found in no others. 
Choice of famous artists. 
FREE TRIAL, Easy Pay- 
ments. Write now for liter- 
ature; mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
466 Conn Bidg. Elkhart, 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 













DISTINCTIVE 


NEW FLOWERS 


FOR 1929 


The most outstanding, are 
found in Rock's 1929 Gar- 
den Book, new Larkspurs, 
new Petunias, new Giant 
Delphiniums and a great 
many others. 


Write for a Free Copy 


ROCK SSEED 


lith & Grand Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





j 


GLADIOLUS at less than wholesale. 
The _ beautiful salmon 

pink Heralda. Blooming 
bulbs, 50 for $1.00. Master bulbs, 35 per $1.00. 
limited number of Luther Burbank’s mixed, 50 bulbs 
for $2.00, postage extra. Only one order of Burbank 
bulbs to a customer. Address: 


BEVERLY HALL, QUAKERTOWN, PA 
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turned into a skillet in which have 
been fried 1 minced onion, 1 clove of 
garlic and 1 teaspoonful of chili 
powder. The greens are allowed to 
steam in the skillet. This dish has a 
delightful flavor. 

Mesclado, a mixture of vegetables, 
is an unusual dish made of 1 layer of 
peeled and sliced eggplant, 1 layer of 
chopped celery, 1 layer of sliced green 
peppers, and % cupful of tomato 
puree. Sprinkle with flour, salt, 1 
téaspoonful of thyme and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of chili powder. Repeat until the 
layers fill a buttered casserole, and 
add 3 tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Do 
not add water, because there is suffi- 
cient moisture in the vegetables. Cov- 
er and bake for 1% hours. 

Angels’ Wings is the poetic name 
given a dish that tastes as good as it 
sounds. Boil 6 large Spanish onions 
in salted water until tender. Separate 
the Jayers of onion and sprinkle with 
grated cheese, chili powder and thyme. 
Roll up and fasten with a small tooth- 
pick. Dip these into a batter made of 
2 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls of hot water, 
1 tablespoonful of flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of baking powder and 1% teaspoonful 
of salt, prt cook to a golden brown in 
deep boiling fat. 

Chilies Rellenos con Queso are green 
chili fritters stuffed with cheese. Al- 
low 1 pepper to each person. Blister 
the peppers in the oven, turning them 
so that the skin puffs up from the pod. 
Cover them with a damp cloth to 
steam so that the skin may be re- 
moved without breaking the pepper. 
Make a small incision at the top for 
the removal of the stem and seeds, 
and into this insert slices of cheese the 
length of the pod. Dip these in the 
batter used for Angels’ Wings and 
brown in deep fat. Canned green 
chili may be used for this, and the 
batter may be made a liftle thicker 
to keep the pods from breaking. 


) PREPARE Mexican rice, fry in 

hot olive oil 1 minced onion and 2 
cloves of garlic. When golden yellow, 
add 1 cupful of rice, cleaned but not 
washed. Let the rice brown in the 
hot olive oil until it begins to puff. 
Then add 2 cupfuls of Chili Salsa and 
14 ecupful of chopped ripe olives. Let 
this simmer until the rice is soft and 
almost dry. In Mexico, this is always 
served as a side dish with chicken 
stewed in sherry wine. 

Aroz con Queso y Ciruelas is a glori- 
fied rice pudding. To 1 cupful of 
cooked rice, add 1 cupful of milk, 1 
egg, well beaten, a pinch of salt, 4% 
cupful of sugar and 1 teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Place half the mixture 
in a buttered baking-dish, and add 1 
cupful of stewed and seeded prunes; 
cover with the rest of the rice, and 
sprinkle thickly with grated cheese. 
Bake 15 minutes and brown on top. 
This is served with roselle jelly, the 
roselle being a Mexican shrub which 
has a red blossom in the fall. The 
ends of the blossoms are used for 
making jelly which tastes much like 
currant jelly. 

Chocolate Caliente, or hot chocolate, 
is the favorite afternoon beverage in 
the Mexican home. A four-winged 
wooden paddle is used to beat it, the 
special cook who prepares the choco- 
late often turning the paddle between 
her hand for 30 minutes while it is 
simmering. To 1 square of grated 
chocolate, add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, 1 cupful of milk and 1 cupful 
of hot water. As soon as the chocolate 
begins to boil, add % teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, and beat with an egg beater 
until thick, when 4% cupful of whipped 
cream is stirred in. 
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All the distinction 


of aristocratic modeled 


plaster “sh 


ata fraction 
the cost 


OUR HOME reflects your pride 
—your personality — your 
prosperity. 

Your friends judge you by its 
appearance. 

Walls and ceilings are the 
keynote to the character of your 
home. Even the finest interior 
is hopelessly marred by cracked 
plaster or an ugly, dingy back- 
ground. 


That is why thousands of 
home owners are “doing over” 
old rooms in different styles of 
the new Upson Relief Ceilings. 


This newest Upson achieve- 
ment brings within the reach of 
every one all the expensive 
beauty of modeled plaster—at 
only a fraction the cost. 


Ceilings are decorative opportunities 


With these new Upson designs, every 
cracked and ugly ceiling becomes a 
decorative opportunity. The Upson 
Studio of Decoration and Color will 
gladly furnish detailed suggestions, 
which any good carpenter can follow. 

And these Upson Relief Ceilings are avail- 
able in a wide variety of interesting designs— 
for every room in the house—from living 
room to attic. 

Simply apply the big panels of Upson Board 
right over the old cracked plaster, panel and 
decorate, following the simple directions of 
the Upson Studios, and you have an interior 
of permanent dignity and distinction. 

Nothing better for ceilings anywhere 


Upsonized ceilings are permanent as well 


UPSON 








oe 
wietee* 





Sprawling, Crawling Cracks Banished Forever! 














By Upsonixing, unsightly walls and ceilings—too oft neglected— 


may b 


¢ easily renewed and beautified. Nelonger need any room 


in the house be a source of constant eribarrassment and apology. 


as characterful! Certified tests prove that 
Upson Board and Upson Fibre-Tile excel in 
resistance to jars, blows, heat, cold, moisture 
—even ordinary leaks — as compared with 
heavy and brittle boards. 

You'll like Upson Board! You will want 
to know more of the beauty of these new 
Upson Relief Ceilings. 

Let us tell you more about them—also 
about Upson Fibre-Tile for washable tile-like 
walls at about 1/10th the cost of ceramic tile. 


BOARD 


© We invite you to mail this coupon for full details 





The Upson Co., 428 Upson Pt., Lockport, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for samples of U pson Board 
and Upson Fibre-Tile, literature describing the new 
Upson Method of Relief Paneling, folders showing 
how Fibre-Tile builds colorful kitchens and bath, and 
details of our new Decorative Service. 1 am inter- 
ested in 
[_] New ceilings a Office use a Kitchen or bath 


Name 
ST OR AI 
City 


© 1929, The Upson Company, Lock port, New York 














YALE BUILDERS’ 


HARDWARE 


odern home 
owners should buy 
the BEST in BUILDERS 
HARDWARE 


Few parts of the home are sub- 


jected to heavier use than the locks 
and hardware. Unless care is taken 
in the selection of equipment, 
necessary hardware replacements 


will soon cause annoyance and 
added expense. 


It pays to use Yale through- 
out the home. Made by master 
craftsmen to unfaltering standards 
of quality, Yale Builders’ Hard- 
ware, in brass and bronze, grace- 
fully outlasts the home in which 
it is used. Send for booklet show- 
ing the variety of designs in which 
it may be obtained. 


Yale Locks and Hardware Are 
Sold by Hardware Dealers 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 















YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 





Waterless Cookers 
[ Continued from page 42 | 


distributed evenly, 
reducing the danger 
of burning foods. It 
is remarkable that 
there is no exchange 
of flavors of the 
foods cooked in the 
different pans. 

I tenet we add 4% 
to '4cupful of water 
when I put vegeta- 
bles on to cook in 
waterless cookers. 
This addition is not 
necessary in many 
instances, but 
have found that it 
practically elimi- 
nates the chance of 
the food scorching 
and the need uf 
keeping my eyes on 
the kettle. If there 
is any of the liquor 
left when the cook- 
ing is completed, 
the quantity is 
small enough to be used in the serving. 
Instead of adding the small amount of 
water, I sometimes spread lettuce leaves 
in the bottom of the cooker in true French 
fashion. These supply a little moisture, 
and they have a tendency to help vege- 
tables keep their color. The outer leaves 
from the lettuce head, discarded usually 
from the salad on account of their coarse- 
ness, are fine for this purpose. 


LIKE all vegetables, except cabbage 

and cauliflower, cooked in waterless 
utensils. These two products have a 
milder and more desirable flavor if boiled 
from 8 to 12 minutes in large quantities 
of water. A slow cookery period develops 
the sulphur compounds they contain, and 
this produces a strong taste and a brown- 
ish color. 

The length of time required for cooking 
vegetables varies with the difference in 
their structure. Asparagus, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, onions and turnips, are 
usually tender after simmering one hour; 
— and other greens are cooked 
three-fourths of an hour; carrots, one and 
three-fourths hours; string beans and 
lima beans, two hours; and navy beans, 
three hours. I usually add melted butter 
to these tender vegetables. Sometimes 
they are mashed. The use of a white or 
cream sauce also provides variety. A 
few drops of Worcestershire sauce or a 
little grated cheese adds dash to the 
cream sauce. 

Celery in cream sauce is a favorite in 
our household at this season. The vege- 
table is cut in small pieces and placed in 
the waterless kettle with 14 cupful of 
water. In from one-half to Geteasthe 
of an hour it will be tender. Salt and 
cream sauce are added, and grated cheese 
is sprinkled over the top. 

Potatoes cooked in their jackets have 
an excellent flavor and mealiness when 
taken from a waterless kettle. I place the 
washed potatoes in the cold utensil with 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water. As soon 
as the steam ins to form, the lid is 
adjusted and the heat is reduced. In one 
hour the vegetables will be tender unless 
large potatoes were used. I remove them 
amt work them with the finger tips to 
soften the pulp. Then a gash is cut in 
each one, and a square of butter is in- 
serted. Apples cooked in this way have 
a mellowness that wins many friends. 
And both foods retain all their fuel value. 
In potatoes a ly amount of the im- 
portant mineral substances are deposited 





clyde Reynolds, Boone, Iowa, 
sends us this photograph of a 
nook in his back-yard garden 


in a thin layer di- 
rectly beneath the 
skin, and usually 
these are discarded 
when the tubers are 


Meats are espe- 
cially fine when pre- 

red in the water- 
ess way. I ordina- 
rily place 2 table- 
spoonfuls of fat in 
the cooker and sear 
the meat on all sides 
in this. When the 
surface is browned, 
the cover is put in 
place and the heat 
is reduced greatly. I 
allow from one and 
one-half to two 
hours for cooking 
roasts of pork 
lamb, and veal, an 
from two to three 
hours for beef 
roasts, depending 
on the cut. *If a cooker with a valve is 
used, it may be left open to give the meat 
the appearance and flavor of an oven 
roast. When the valve is closed, the 
steam cannot escape, and the meat tastes 
like an old-fashioned pot roast. This 
treatment is especially good for tough 
meats, but also very satisfactory for t 
tender ones, for recent experiments have 
shown that it is advisable to cook all 
meats at a lower temperature than they 
are usually cooked. 

Braised Beef, if served with a fruit 
salad, bread, butter, jelly, and milk, 
makes a complete and delightful meal. 
And there will be only one cooking 
utensil, the waterless cooker, to wash. 
This is the recipe: 

Use a 3'4-pound piece of lean flank 
with enough suet for outed ao the meat. 
Have the butcher remove the skin from 
the beef and roll it. Just before the cook- 
ing, unroll and sprinkle with seasonings. 
I use 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, 14 teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, and 1 tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Koll again, as you doa 
jelly roll, with the seasonings inside, tie 
in place, and coat the outside in flour. 
Lay this in the heated waterless cooker 
with the suet and brown on all sides. 
Then reduce the heat, cover tightly, and 
cook one hour. Then arrange 5 medium- 
sized white onions, peeled, and 6 carrots 
cut in halves, around the meat; cover and 
cook slowly for one and one-half hours. 
Add 1 cupful of strained tomato juice 
and 1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. When hot, stir in 1 cupful of 
canned peas, drained, and 1 teaspoonful 
of salt. Lift the meat out of the cooker 
and place on a hot platter. Untie and 
discard the string. Arrange a border of 
the onions and carrots around the meat, 
and pour the gravy over all. If you de- 
sire, the gravy may be thickened with a 
little flour. Leftover braised beef makes 
an excellent hash. 


Or pork chops are wonder- 
fully toothsome when cooked the 
waterless way. To prepare them, J use 5 
thick pork chops in which slits, or pock- 
ets, have been made for the stuffing. The 
stuffing I make by adding 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, 14 teaspoonful of pepper, 2 
chopped pimentos and 1% cupfuls of 
boiled rice. After the stuffing has been 
placed in the pockets, the chops are ar- 
ranged in the waterless cooker, which 
contains the 2 tablespoonfuls of fat. They 
are browned on (Continued on page 83 
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Artist's drawing of average well-planted and average incompletely planted home. 
The placing of plants is the same as was found on the average well-planted grounds 





Count Your Plants 


A Survey of Home Landscaping 
Shows Some Interesting Facts 


’ 


STEWART S. HOWE 


I‘ YOUR home as completely land- 
scaped as the average well-planted 
home in the United States? 

Tae extent of the landscaping on the 
average well-planted home site thruout 
the country has just been determined in 
a nation-wide survey. From the find- 
ings of the survey we may determine just 
how our homes compare with the aver- 
age. 

If we have less planting than the aver- 
age, a few facts derived from the survey 
may suggest to us what new plantings 
we need. If we are planning a new home 
and have a complete landscaping job to 
do, we may determine from the } vena 
just how much planting we may have to 
do and how much it will cost. 

At least, it will be interesting to know 
just how completely landscaped is the 
average well-planted home, for it fur- 
nishes a standard of comparison. Of 
course, a home is not considered well 
planted until all parts of the grounds— 
front, rear, and around the foundation of 
the house—are completely planted. 

The survey was made in representa- 
tive cities in the United States under the 
auspices of the American Association of 
Nurserymen. Only average homes were 
considered in the survey, that is, homes 
that cost no more than $10,000 to build 
and on lots no more than 50 by 150 feet 
in size. The trees, shrubs, and other 
plant materials on the grounds of well- 
planted homes in each city were counted; 
then the number of plants on the well- 
planted home grounds all over the coun- 
try were averaged. The figures reveal 
how the average well-planted homes are 
planted. 

First of all, the figures show that the 
average well-planted home has at least 8 


trees, 122 shrubs, 16 evergreens, 2 plants 
of small fruit, 13 rose bushes, 83 peren- 
nials, 7 vines, and 51 hedge plants. 

Of the trees, 2 are street trees, 3 are 
shade trees, and 3 are fruit trees. Of the 
122 shrubs, 14 are found in the front part 
of the grounds, 25 around the foundation 
of the house, and 83 in the rear part of the 
grounds. Three of the vines are of the 
trailing and climbing variety, 3 are climb- 
ing roses, and 1 is a grapevine. 

The retail cost of all the plants found 
on the grounds of the average well- 
slanted homes is estimated at $178.95. 
rhe 8 trees cost approximately $10.05; 
the 122 shrubs $74.42; the 16 evergreens, 
$59.20; the 2 plants of the small fruit, 68 
cents; the 13 rose bushes, $10.40; the 83 
perennials, $8.30; the 7 vines, $4.35; the 
51 hedge plants, $11.55. 


Ee total cost of a complete planting, 
approximately $178.95, is less than is 
pularly believed by most persons who 
ong for a completely planted home. The 
misleading notion of planting costs has 
kept many persons from planting homes 
as completely as they would like. The 
cost is particularly small when one real- 
izes that a planting is an invest- 
ment which increases the value of one’s 
promentes And, once a complete planting 
as been accomplished, it is almost per- 
manent. Nevertheless, the mon ta - 
minded person constantly changes the 
plants of the garden as he does the furni- 
ture or his choice of neckwear. 

What the average well-planted home 
looks like is shown in the drawing at the 
top of the page. The same number of 
plants found on the grounds of the aver- 
age well-planted home are included in 
this artist’s conception. The placing of 
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If you camped 
at the furnace 
door... | 
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- -you 


couldn’t do as 
good a job 


If you only knew how simple and how 
convenient it is to have automatic oil 
heat, you would never face another win- 
ter without it. 





In one minute the whole season's fur- 
nace tending is done. You have saved 
yourself and your family no end of drud- 
gery and “messing around” with the old 
fashioned, uncertain form of home heat- 
ing. You have safeguarded their health 
with clean, carefree, uniform heat. 


This revolution in home heating is 
brought to you by the Johnson Automatic 
Oil Burner, installed at your furnace door. 
A thermostat on your hall or living room 
wall, electrically controlling the burner, 
keeps your home warm and cheerful—at 
the exact temperature you like best—day 
in and day out. 


Economical 


The Johnson Oil Burner is economical, 
too. There is no wasted fuel in banking 
fires; no unburned fuel to fall into the 
ash box. Fuel is burned only when heat 
is needed. 


But this is not all. You can add an extra 
room to your home—where once stood 
the coal bin and ash cans. 


Enjoy it as you pay 
A down payment as low as $75 will 
place the Johnson Automatic Oil Burner 
in your home now, and you need pay 
nothing more until October. 


cA free booklet, “A New Freedom in Home 
Heating,” gives complete information. Send for 
your copy today. The coupon will bring it + + + 


JQHNSA 


Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Member of Oil Heating Institute 


AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 


+P CRRRREESSSCSE RET RRR ERE EET ECE EE TREE ERE Ree ee eee EEE de 


Ss. T. JOHNSON Co. 


940 ArlingtonStreet Oakland, California 
Department 429-H 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREB BOOKLET 
““A NEW FREEDOM IN HOME HEATING” 





Name 
Address sajsamibiie 











City State 
Makers of Oil Burners for More Than 23 Years 

























HERRICK 


Outside Icing © 
A Saving Convenience 


If you are building, buying or simply renting 
a home—insist upon HERRICK Outside 
Icing. It is easy to include itin plans. And 
it is simple to instal] in homes already built. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING saves waiting 
for the iceman. It saves cleaning up after his 
visit and is a big convenience to him. It saves 
ice in cool weather. 


The HERRICK WATER COOLER attach- 
ment provides ice-cold water, city—spring or 
well water—untainted by contact with the ice. 


Write for free folder, “Friend of the Family 
Budget,”” also free blue prints for installing 
Herrick Outside Icing. 



























HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1404 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
FOR ICE OR ELECTRICITY 


























ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPPORTS 


Save Plants— 
( Zz Space—Time! 


.... use them on every plant, 
bush or shrub in your garden. 
Holds plants up in air and sun- 
tivation. S » 


pointed at end with hoop, strong 

spring adjustable to any 

height. 2 loops for taller plants. 

tes ¢ and ret le 

Usable year after year. 8 a 

plant a minute. Low cost— 

write today for free descriptive 
literature. 


Send 20c for catalogue showing 
and describing Garden Furni- 
ture, trellises, boxes, etc. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
205 Clifton Street, Unadilla, N. Y. Makers of 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 




















the plantsis the same as was found on 
the average well-planted grounds. 

While making the survey, homes 
which are not well planted were also 
observed. On the grounds of the in- 
completely plan homes of the 
United States it was found that only 
30 percent of the front yards and only 
sixand three-fifths percent of the rear 
yards are planted. These last findings 
indicate that the incompletely planted 
homes of the country still need con- 
siderable attention. 


Gardening in 
Florida 


HE native-born Floridan knows 

b ey what to plant in his flower 
garden for winter and spring blooms, 
and when the heat of summer comes, 
he also knows what will withstand 
the sun’s hot rays, but an adopted 
Floridan, who comes here for the 
first winter, is charmed by his sur- 
roundings. He purchases a house, 
goes North in spring, disposes of his 
other interests, and hies himself back 
to the new home in October. 

He plants tulips and hyacinth 
bulbs. But the tulips do not even 
peep above the surface, and the hya- 
cinths are up in a short time with 
tiny, dwarf idem in the center. His 
forget-me-nots and hollyhocks do not 
even send forth a shoot, and the lilac 
bush, an off-shoot of one of grand- 
mother’s wonderful ones back home, 
is a stilted, sickly thing. His zinnias 
are dwarfed, and perhaps his whole 
flower garden is a dreadful failure, all 
because he does not know that plant- 
ing in a subtropical country is very 
different from in the North where 
there is just one growing-season. 

If some kind friend discovers him 
when he is about to purchase his seeds 
and bulbs, he will soon tell him what 
to do. This winter he could have had 
a wonderful garden of flowers of gor- 
geous nasturtiums, marvelous calen- 
dulas, a rainbow of petunias, and a 
veritable field of larkspurs, phlox, 
bachelorsbuttons, and poppies, even 
glorious sweet peas, if he had only 
been told in October the proper things 
to start. He also could have had 
lovely Easter lilies, amaryllis, gladi- 
olus, and narcissus if someone had 
told him to buy these instead of wast- 
ing his money and labor on hyacinths 
and tulips, because the earth is too 
warm for them to store their starch 
properly and transform it to sugar, 
which is very essential to their growth. 
Likewise, the hollyhocks, forget-me- 
nots, and lilacs need cooler climates. 

If he wants zinnias such as he may 
never have seen before, let him plant 
his seeds in February and March for 
results next summer, when he has 
blossoms 5 and 6 inches and more 
across, and in rich beautiful color- 
ings, inasmuch as the zinnia can stand 
a Tot of heat and is one of Florida’s 
best summer flowers. African mari- 
golds, and the painted daisies, or an- 
nual chrysanthemums, as many know 
them, are free summer bloomers, and 
so is the balsam, whose blooming 
period can be lengthened into many 
weeks by keeping the seed pods 
picked daily. All varieties of cosmos 
do well, and he should be sure to 
plant some of the soft yellow Klon- 
dyke cosmos for a touch of color in 
his garden in the fall when the winter 
§ ings are just starting. With a 
leaf like a marigold, the height of the 
goldenglow, the rich gold of the calen- 





















must have 
running water 


URE, fresh running water under pres- 

ure is essential to every modern home. 

The HOOSIER Water System operates 

from any source of power — electricity, gaso- 
line, wind= and will furnish water from wells. 
springs or lakes with equal facility. The 
HOOSIER system is 
economical to operate. 
Protected INSIDE and 
OUT by the famous 
GalVAZink rust-re- 
sisting coating. 


FREE BOOK 


Our complete 
handbook on 
water system 
installation will 
help to solve 
your water prob 
lems. It’s free. 


FLINT & WALLING MBG. CO. 
32 Oak Street, Kendallville, Indiana 
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"Be Careful 


in Writing 
»», Checks/ 
Check-Raisers Are at Work/ 


Modern business modern protection against clever 
check raisers. They can casily alter the amount of any check 
that is not protected. Losses from fraudulently manipulated 
checks were estimated at $300.000 in 1928. Get modern pro- 
tection by using the new model Arnold —_ out. The 1929 
Arnold will give you 100% protection. work 

equal to machines costing $60.00 or more and yet 
costs no more than a fountain pen. Prints 
and shreds the exact amount in acid-proof ink. 
Self-inking. Automatic feed. Uncondition- 
for five years. Write for free 
trial offer. No obligation. 

Arnold Check Writer Co. 
887 E. Taylor St. Flint, Mich. 
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Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
‘shows just how to make home cook- 
ing, cake-making, candy -making 

e big ts. ‘ow to cater, run 
profi S$, Motor Inns, Cafeter- 
jas, ete.,—over 51 Ways to Make Money, in your 

own business or «' positions. Write | fi 
illus. bocklet, “Cooking for Profit,” it's . 
School of Home Economics, 871 E. 58th St., Chicago 


3, Big?Profils in Heme Coofting' 
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. dula, and the shape of the common 
cosmos, they are a joy to the heart of 
every lover of flowers, and their 
wealth of golden blooms will brighten 
the gloomiest day. These will be the 
envy of northern dwellers where the 
season is too short. 

Coxcomb and strawflowers are in- 
teresting and fine for the summer 
flower garden. A few chrysanthe- 
mum plants set out in the spring will 
also givg a wealth of bloom in No- 
vember, and they multiply rapidly 
from year to year. Snapweed and 
torenias, not so —_ — in — 
ern gardens, with their pansy-like 
faces are splendid summer and fall 
bloomers, easy to grow from seed, and 
make splendid flowers for beds, for 
pots or for tubs. The small red carna- 
tion can be kept blooming almost con- 
stantly the year round, and it can be 
started from seed or slips. 

All in all, when a gardener comes to 
live in Florida, he has to learn his 
A. B. C’s of gardening all over in, 
because we grow things down here 
all upside down—figuratively speak- 
ing.—Martha Tinie Aan: 


Harden Your Plants, 
Then Transplant 


LANTS, like animals, are sensi- 
tive to sudden changes in environ- 
ment. Experienced commercial grow- 
ers know this, and just before trans- 
planting to the field seedlings started 
under glass in the late winter, they 
ut them thru a process of hardening. 
‘his is done by gradually subjecting 
the tender plants to the temperature 
and moisture conditions they will 
meet in the field. ? 

House plants that have been car- 
ried thru the winter should have simi- 
lar treatment if the best results are 
desired. Whether they are such 
plants as coleus, geraniums, and be- 

onias, that have been growing in- 
oors all winter, or such plants as 
snapdragon, salvia, and cosmos that 
have been started in late winter in 
window boxes, they are likely to be 
tall and slender and the foliage largely 
on one side. They are unaccustomed 
to strong winds or low temperatures. 

The potted plants can be gradually 
hardened off “ placing them for a 
few hours each day in a spot partly 
sheltered from the wind, but e 
to the sun. In a few days they will 
become toughened enough to stand 
transplanting to the flower bed. 

Seedlings started in late winter are 
of course more tender than the older 
potted plants. Therefore, they need 
more care in the hardening process. 
At first their e ure to the sun 
o— be of = porter es rw 

ach day. it may be lengthened, pai 
being taken that they are bro ft in- 
doors if there are indications of their 
wilting. After several days they will 
be ready for the permanent bed. A 
few hours before making the transfer, 
however, it is well to water them 
thoroly, so that they will take up a 
good supply of moisture. 

Circumstances sometimes prevent 
one from hardening his plants before 
transferring them from the pots or 
flats to the garden. In such cases, it is 
advisable to do the transplanting in 
the evening and supply the soil with 
an abundance of water. This gives 
better results than are obtained when 
the plants are set out in the hot 
morning or afternoon sun.—Roger 

Baun. 
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Make child’s play 
of hedge trimming— 


WISS 
HEDGE SHEARS | 


cut easily... 





Operatinc on a new 
principle, Wiss hedge shears cut 
faster, easier and with greater 
comfort... 


The lower blade has a serrated, saw-tooth 
edge that grips twigs and branches, and holds 
them fast, while the knife-edged upper blade cuts 
them off clean. There is no tendency to push branch- 
es forward in bunches, and no jerking “chop” 
“chop.” The action is smooth and even—the blades cut 









clean and that means you can do more work, in less time, 


and with less fatigue. 


When you take these shears in your hands you'll notice 
their perfect balance. They don’t feel heavy. Most of the 


weight lies close to your body, not out in the blades. 


Other features are unbreakable forged steel handles, com- 
fortable wood grips, a sturdy over-size bolt, and perfect 


smooth-running adjustment. They are made by WISS 


of 


Newark, N. J.—the world’s largest manufacturers of fine scis- 


sors and shears. 


On sale wherever garden cutlery is sold, $2.75 to $4.00. 











> + 
WISS + NEW WISS 
PRUNING SHEARS GRASS SHEARS 


Strongly built for heavy | Improved handles offset 
duty. Cut easier, last | vertically and horizon- 
longer than ordinary tally, save the knuck- 


shears. Nine sizes | les. Tempered steel 
and patterns. blades hold their 


edge and cut 
$1.50 to $4.25 | 11. fine scis- 


y sors. $ 1 -50 
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An illustration from “Beginning the 
Garden,” a little guide for amateurs 


Robert Frost; the poet; whose lat- 
est book is “West-running Brook” 
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A drawing from “Johnny Appleseed 
and Other Poems,” byV achel Lindsay 


Are Books a Part of Your Home? 


They Should Be as Essential to Living 


preliminary to May house- 
cleaning, we take stock of our 
home surroundings and lay plans 
for the necessary repairs, why not 
check up on our mental and spiritual equip- 
mertt also? The influence of books and 
other reading-matter may be a bit more 
difficult to compute than the influence of 
the foods we serve our families, but I can 
assure you that it is quite as worthy of 
consideration. If there are necessary vita- 
mins in certain vegetables, there are the 
spiritual counterparts of those vitamins 
in certain books; let us see that our chil- 
dren are getting them. And, tho most of 
us homemakers are ardent in our faith in 
fresh air as an essential to good living, 
most of us do not think quite enough 
about fresh ideas in the same connection. 
We all know dozens of neat, well-kept, 
comfortable American homes dominated 
by young, energetic, well-dressed mothers 


] N “THAT Aprille” when, as a 


“Man,” a drawing by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, taken from his new book 




















As the Kitchen Stove or the New Radio 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 





A decoration taken from Robert Frost’s 
book of poems, “West-running Brook” 


and ambitious, hard-working fathers — 
homes of rosy, healthy children, of well- 
planned meals and warm hospitality, of 
kindness and good manners — yet homes 
that, for all their advantages, are as bar- 
ren of real ideas and the zest to be found 
in the interplay of imagination upon imagi- 
nation as if these delights of home life did 
not exist. 

And we all know one or two other homes 
—shabby, rather careless homes, perhaps 
—whose four walls ring with thoughtful 
discussion (sometimes, alas, even rather 
violent) on a thousand stray subjects — 
homes in which every little display of in- 
genuity, of creation in any line, is hailed 
with the keenest delight. “I hope you can 
find a chair to sit on,” says the mother, 
smiling. “I don’t dare move that ship 
model that Carl is making—it’s at a very 
ticklish stage just now! Take the diction- 
ary and the modeling clay off the sofa, 
Margaret, and let Mrs. Fitzgerald sit 
there. ... The poor old dictionary! It gets 
hard usage these days since we’ve all been 
playing that word game!” 

Yes, indeed, neatness is important, bal- 
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anced meals are important,health 
is important, but sometimes I think 
that the nurture of ideas is the 
most important of all! Modern 
psychologists agree that healthy 
minds are most likely to be found in 
healthy bodies; blessed is the mother and 
homemaker who values both, and who 
also realizes the pure joy there is in the 
pursuit of beauty and in the creation of 
something, however imperfect. 

I am thinking of a house (That sounds 
like a game, doesn’t it? Well, it is, in a 
way.), and I invite you to walk thru it 
with me on a tour of inspection. We may 
look at a few other things, too, but they 
will be incidental to our main object, 
which is an investigation of the reading- 
habits of a particular family. 

The house is large, plain, and rather 
shabby; in fact, it needs paint and is hope- 
ful of getting it within a month or two. 
The front yard is (Continued on page 78 


“Space,” also drawn by Van Loon for 
his book, “Man, the Miracle-Maker’” 
































Making the 
old home new 


What a difference in ap- 
poe when Genasco 

tite Shingles are put over 
old siding or stucco! New 
beauty, lasting beauty— 
never need painting—and 
they afford added protec- 
tion. 


























_ An enduring roof of lasting beauty! 


And Genasco Latite 
Shingles are partic- 
ularly suitable for 
re-roofing 


Today the roof is resplendent with color 
—for color is the dominant note of modern 
times. Genasco Latite Shingles in their four 
attractive colors—rich warm red, cool sage 
green, blue-black, and the harmoniously 
blended Mix-Tone—are charmingly beauti- 
ful for roofing. And in re-roofing, the 
Genasco way is the modern way—right over 
the old worn-out shingles. 


How beautiful is the home in the illustra- 
tion—enhanced by its roof of red Genasco 
Latite Shingles! And besides a roof of only 


one color, there are many charming com- 


G 


binations possible by the use of the four 
different colors of these non-fading 


Front 
View 


The front view of the 
Genasco Latite Shingle 
shows the attractive non- 
fading color of the 
shingle. The back view 
shows the patented “key” 
which makes Genasco 
Latite particularly adapt- 

for use over old roofs 
—thefeature which makes 
the completed roof “‘lay 
tight” and stay tight. 





This key is invisible on the completed 
Toof, and the double-thick butts of Genasco 
Latite Shingles which hold the keys dispel 
the flat monotonous appearance of ord 
ary shingle roofs. 






Latite Shin gles 
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shingles which retain their beauty and never 
need staining or painting. 


In addition to being waterproof, weather- 
resistant, and fire-retardant, Genasco Latite 
Shingles give long service because they are 
waterproofed with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Cement—made from Trinidad Lake Asphalt, 
famous as a street-paving material for over 
a half-century—and only Genasco Shingles 
are waterproofed with this wonderful asphalt 
cement. 


Made of tough, long-fibred, asphalt- 
saturated rag felt, Genasco Latite Shingles 
are coated on both sides with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Cement. This seals the saturant 
in the shingles and prevents it from drying 
out, thus insuring long service. 


Because of their beauty, Genasco Latite 
Shingles are used on the finest homes as 
well as on those of more moderate cost. 


Reg US Pat. orf. 






(Reg: U. 8."Pats"Offts 


@nasco 


Because they are inexpensive, they are used 
on cottages, bungalows, barns, and garages. 
In re-roofing, they are laid right over the 
worn-out shingles—no necessity of tearing 
off the old roof—no unnecessary dirt, labor 
or expense. And the old roof serves as 
extra insulation to make your home warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer. 


Whether you are going to roof a new 
home, or re-roof your present home or other 
buildings, don’t go ahead without becoming 
entirely familiar with all the advantages of 
Genasco Latite Shingles. We'll gladly give 
you full information together with the name 
of the nearest concern which will furnish you 
an estimate of cost. Write us today—use 
the coupon. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Kansas City San Francisco 





The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
Please send me, without obligation, full in- 
formation about Genasco Latite Shingles, and 
name of the nearest concern which will furnish 
—s of cost for roofing or re-roofing my 
| ome. 


| INGE. « 6's'v's 60 Fe b00e 040 000c sgedses coonsved 












| Whenever you 
i” want it... with- 
out coal or gas 


) 6 be one luxury that you 
can’t do without in running 
a home is hot water. And the 
easiest way, as well asthe most 
economical way, to have it is to 
install a Perfection or Puritan 
Kerosene Water Heater. 
/ Have one put in now, before 
{ the hot weather comes, so that 
you can have plenty of hot 
/ water without heating up your 
\ kitchen. It will soon pay for 
Ls OF itself in luxurious baths 
. «+ Sparkling dishes... 
snowy clothes. 
Wemake fivesizesand 
kinds of water heaters. 
One has a storage tank 
that keeps water hot a 
day and a half. Twoturn 
themselves off when the 
water is hot. All are fast. 
All work equally well in 
homes with or without 
running water. Prices, 
$23 to $190. See your 
plumber. Or write 
for free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVE Co, 
7571-A Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


In Canada, General Steel Wares, 
Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


PERFECTION 





Aerosene Wate! 
Heaters 






























“THE BIRD HOUSE MAN” 
Offers You:— (f LO 


Bird Houses, Bird Feed- s as eae 
Stan wiios Geese 

210) ndow ain anal , 
Gardea Vases —— 
other distinctive Garden Pottery. 


WREN or BLUEBIRD HOUSE :— 
Oriental design, hang from treetimb. 
Non-heating metal 
roof. Artistic; easily 
cleaned. Green and 
white, or brown. $4.00. 
# Other houses a4 
and up. MARTIN 

HOUSES, $18.00 and 
up. Free birdliterature. 


2-in-1 FEEDERand 
WREN HOUSE. 
Automatic feeds. 
$2.50. 


= > ey 
EE tea, 

with ens Bird 

Feeder. 





























BIRD BATH :—Green and white. 20” 
m bowl, 27” high. $8. Gray stone 
finish 32” high. $10. 75. GAZING 
GLOBE: — 14” ery, 25” high. 
$21.00. All prices F.O. B. 
Ask your dealer or write 
for literature. 


poroderick Payne, Inc. 
Box 464 Springfield, Ohio 














Are Books a Part 
of Your Home? 


[Continued from page 76 | 


a generous one, tho I can see that the 
grass needs attention; evidently, too, 
many children play here every day to 
_ it the best chance in the world. 

‘he porch is generous, too, but rather 
ugly; it will probably be a haven of 
rest in July, but in April it is bare 
enough except for an army of rubbers, 
“es and small, beside the door. 

ome in. The living-room is 

cious, sunny, and also a little shab 7, 
but it has a fireplace on its west side, 
and here we begin our real tour. There 
are open bookcases wherever there is 
room for them. They aren’t the typi- 
cal bookcases of the ready-made 
house, however, for the shelves are all 
at least 10 inches a: , so that the 
average book has plenty of room to 
hold up its head. i do feel sorry for 
a self-respecting book in the usual 
cramped bookcase.) This shabby 
house is rich in books, it seems, and 
they all look used. Except for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which I 
note at once, there seem to be no 
“sets”; evidently, this family doesn’t 
acquire many books that way. 


N the big living-room table I dis- 
cover three new magazines: Time, 
that lively little current events week- 
ly, Harper’s Monthly, and the Nation- 
al Geographic. And near them, care- 
lessly lying about, are six or eight 
books. I recognize Model Air-Planes 
and How to Build Them, by Elmer L. 
Allen (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
$3.50), and I think, “There must be a 
boy in this family.” The other books 
are: Beginning to Garden, that jolly 
little guide for amateurs and children 
by Helen Page Wodell a Maemil- 
lan Company, $1.75); Man, the Mir- 
acle-Maker, by Hendrik Van Loon 
(Horace Liveright, $5); An Anthology 
of World Poetry, by Mark Van Doren 
(Albert and Charles Boni, $5); Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis 
Carroll (the facsimile edition pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Company); 
an ancient copy of Lorna Doone, with 
wer goo we and last of all, anew 
I haven’t seen before, Johnny 
dries by Vachel Lindsay (The 
millan Company, $1.75). 

I can’t help examining the last- 
mentioned one, and I find, to my de- 
light, that the light, convenient, 
happily illustrated volume contains 
all the Lindsay poems that children 
and young people especially !e. 
“Perfect,” I exclaim, “for out-loud 
reading!”’ and begin to chant my own 
especial favorite. 

And then I suddenly exclaim, for 
I have quite forgotten that you are 
with me and waiting to explore other 
rooms. 

Altho this is a square, rather ordi- 
nary house, the dining-room windows 
overlook the back garden, and that, I 
can see, will be a lovely spot in a 
month or so. Indeed, it is lovely now, 
for the trees are bursting into leaf, 
and the garden beds are freshly 
spaded. Just outside one of the 
windows is a feeding-tray for bir 
and inside the same window is a com- 
fortable chair. 

“Someone has sat here often during 
the winter,”’ I think to myself, feeling 
like Goldilocks and Sherlock Holmes 
rolled into one. “Yes, someone has 
sat here and watched the birds, and 
read about them, too!” for on a hang- 
ing bookshelf between this and an- 
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They are highly practical features too, such as the 
instant bar adjustment with its simple thumb nut 


arrangement. No tools needed to keep your mower 
performing at its best. And the other features are 
built in improvements insuring a new ease and 
speed of mower operation and new results in lawn 
appearance. 


Eclipse Machine Company 
Prophetstown, IIl. 

















With each order we our beautiful 
booklet, c= on foc Gladioli,”’ 
rare novelties and standard soi 

cond cash with order. 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 
40 Years Growing Gladioli 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. I1., N. Y. 
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Kundved Glory Mixture. 
ment. aon 
es ge 50 large 


GLADIOLU ze 


1 pint Lary $1.00. 10 bulbs with flower yer seed collection 
containing 15 tall-grow — annuals; also 3 climbers, 25e. 


ELLA BEACHY, “” °*#¢- Katona, IOWA 























other window, I discover The Book o 
Birds for Young People, by F. 5. 
Mathews (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3) 
and beside it, The Field Book of Wild 
Birds, by the same author and pub- 
lisher; price $3.50. I like the latter 
book very much, for it is small =— 
to be carried on hikes, and besi 
the illustrations, both colored and 
black and white, it gives the bird 
songs and calls. 

On this same shelf the family seems 
to k all of its outdoor books. I 

ze The Book of Stars for Young 
People, by William T. Olcott (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $3); The Tree Guide, 
by Julia Ellen Rogers (Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, $1.25); The Book 
of Wild Flowers for Young People, by 
F. S. Mathews (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$3), and Wild Flowers and Ferns in 
Their Homes and in Our Gardens, by 
Herbert Durand (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $3.50). 

The kitchen is cheerful and home- 
like, even tho it is a bit large for mod- 
ern taste. In fact, it reminds me 
more of my grandmother’s kitchen 
than of the household azine kitch- 
ens of most of my friends, for there 
are rag rugs on the plain linoleum 
and an old-fashioned rocking-chair in 
which to take one’s ease. 

And, to be sure, there is a painted 
bookshelf. “The boy of the family 
must have made it,’”’ you say, “and 
the one in the dining-room, too. 
Manual training, I ~~ 

I do not answer, for | am busy ex- 
amining the books. Here is that tried 
and true veteran, The Boston Cooking- 
School Cook Book (Little, Brown, and 
Company, $2.50), by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer; here also are Feeding the 
Family, by Mary Swartz Rose (The 
Macmillan Company, $2.40); The 
Home and Its Management, by Mabel 
Hyde Kittredge (The Century Com- 
pany, $2); Spending the Family’s In- 
come, by 5. Agnes Donham (Little, 
Brown, and Company, $1.75); The 
Housekeeper’s Handbook of Cleaning, 
by Sara J. McLeod (Harper and 
Brothers, $1.50); The Homemaker and 
Her Job, by Lillian M. Gilbreth (D. 
Appleton and Company, $1.75); and 
two books on interior decoration: 
Helen Koues on Decorating the House 
(Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
$5); and The House of Simplicity, by 
Ethel Davis Seal (The Century Com- 
pany, $3). Yes, and here among them 
is The Psychology of the Adolescent, by 
Leta 8S. Hollingsworth (D. Appleton 
& Company, $2.50). 

“Hush; someone’s coming!’’ you 
whisper. “Let’s sneak out the back 
way!” 


nd we do, without as much as a 
lance upstairs. But if you care to 
ve me do so, perhaps I can visit 
that part of this interesting house 
later, and tell you about it in a 
future issue of the magazine. 


TO ALL LOVERS 
OF GOOD BOOKS 


O you need help in build- 

ing up your home li- 
brary? Why not write to 
Mrs. LeCron about it? She is 
always glad to answer all 
questions on literary sub- 
jects. 

Address Helen Cowles Le- 
Cron, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, and inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for 
her reply. 
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Spring’s dampness—Summer’s heat 


Masonite guards 
against them! 


Call a halt on the enemies of health 
and home comfort. They’re barred by 
Masonite, the sturdy, all-wood insulat- 
ing and building material. 


Masonite, remember, is made entirely 
from wood . . . wood that is steam- 
exploded and scientifically pressed to- 
gether again, imprisoning millions of 
tiny dead-air cells which multiply wood’s 


natural insulating ability many times. 


Now you know why homes that are 
built or modernized with Masonite are 
havens for cheerful living comfort. 
Neither spring’s dampness, summer’s 
heat, nor winter’s biting wind can 

enetrate Masonite. As efficiently as 
it keeps out summer’s heat, it holds 
heat indoors in winter, effecting fuel 
savings that actually pay for the 
Masonite. And when you know that 
Masonite absorbs sound ... and 
keeps each room restfully quiet. . . 
do you wonder why Masonite homes 
have a greater loan and resale value? 


Masonite Structural Insulation .. . 
strong, broad boards of uniform thick- 
ness . . . is unequalled as sheathing, 
roof insulation and as a veuniedead 
ener for floors in new homes. Many 
old homes are being made cheerier 
and up-to-date by installing it under 
rafters and by using it for partitions 
to transform waste attic space into 
comfortable rooms. It is widely used 
for lining garages and basements, and 
for enclosing porches. 





Smooth, crack-resistant walls and 
ceilings, that remain free from lath 
marks, are assured when you use 
Masonite Insulating Lath. Here is 
a lath that not only holds plaster 
with a tenacious grip which will not 
break under a pull of a thousand 
pounds per square foot, but enables 
each room to retain its heat in win- 
ter... to keep heat out in summer. 


Masonite is sold by lumber dealers. 
Any carpenter can install it. Noowner 
or prospective home owner should 
fail to read the full story of Masonite. 
Send for it today. Use the coupon. 


MASONITE CORPORATION, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


MILLS: LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


asonite 


M STRUCTURAL INSULATION - INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 


Another Masonite Product 


—a grainless wood board of 
remarkable quality 


Masonite Presdwood is a genuine wood board that 
is absolutely grainless. It will not crack, check, 
split or splinter. Takes any finish beautifully — 
needs no paint for protection. Possesses unusual 
workability, has uniform strength and high resist- 
ance to moisture. Can be used on any wood-work- 
ing machine—can be punched, die cut and shaped. 
Industry after industry is finding new uses for 
this remarkable product. 





Send for FREE Booklet 


MASONITE CORPORATION ©u.c 
Dept. 859, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free Masonite booklet, 
“Building for Permanence, Comfortand Value.” 


0 If interested in Masonite Presdwood, check here. 
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You can buy 


Statler Service 


only at 


HOTELS 
STATLER 





Ice Refrigeration the Year Round 


[Continued from page 52] 


to the bottom of the box. This is the 
principle of ice refrigeration. 

The doors are another index to the 
manipulation of a refrigeration. They 
must fit snugly and be equipped with 
sturdy but easily operated catches which 
permit them to be closed without need 
of slamming. Never slam or bang the 
doors, for this, besides injuring the 
catches, will eventually dislodge the in- 
sulation. 

To learn how to ice your refrigerator 
properly, observe the time required to 
melt your capacity ice supply. It should 


Remember also that food should first 
be cooled to room temperature before 
being placed in the refrigerator. A dish 
of hot food will hasten the melting of ice 
tremendously, as well as raise the tem- 
perature of the food compartments. 

A correctly planned interior should con- 
form to the following placement of food: 

In the “side-icer” type, the chamber 
directly under -the ice is coldest. Here 
the most perishable foods, such as milk, 
butter, cream, and broth, and the moist, 
cooked foods, such as cereals, custards, 
and the like, are placed. Drinking-water 





in 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


require from 48 to 
72 hours to melt 
more than one-half 
to two-thirds of this 
if the insulation is 
first class. If the ca- 
pacity ice supply in 
your refrigerator 
melts more than 
one-half in 24 hours, 
it means that you 
need either a bet- 
ter-constructed re- 
frigerator, or one 
large enough to ac- 
commodate your 
food supply better, 
for even in a well- 
insulated box, ice 
will melt more rap- 
idly than it should 
when the food com- 
partments are over- 
crowded. 

In any case, the ice 
refrigerator which 
refrigerates effi- 
ciently must be iced 
regularly. Do not 
wait until the ca- 
pacity ice supply is 
half melted, but 


order your ice to ar- 





DID YOU LIKE THE 
POPPY PAINTING? 


O many of our readers 
have written to ask if 
they might obtain a repro- 
duction of the poppy paint- 
ing, which eonuieal am the 
February cover of Belter 
Homes and Gardens, that we 


have had prints of it suit-* 


able, without the lettering, 
made for you. 

The painting, you will re- 
member, was done by M 
Streckenbach, regarded by 
the art world as one of the 
penenen if not the greatest, 
iving painters of lowersand- 
fruits. Streckenbach covers 
used by this magazine are 
painted for our exclusive use. 

If you wish to havea copy 
of this cover painting, send 
10 cents (which amount is 
exactly what the reproduc- 
tion costs us to print) to 
Department K, The Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, and.ask for 


and other beverages 
are quickly chilled 
here. Raw meat 
should have the 
next coldest place, 
but all wrapping 
should be removed 
from it. Cooked 
meat will keep best 
if it is in a tightly 
covered dish. This 
also applies to let- 
tuce and other salad 
greensstored on this 
shelf. Eggs, berries 

cherries, and soa 
fruits and vegeta- 
bles should receive 
the next coldest 
shelf, andall but the 
berries and cherries 
will keep better if 
they are covered. 
There are others re- 
quiring the opposite 
treatment, as, for 
example, the ber- 
ries and cherries. 
They will keep bet- 
ter in a container 
like a sieve, in which 
air can circulate 
thru and around 





. « + and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve 
—the morning paper under 
your door—a good library 
at your disposal — a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — 
your own private bath — all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no 
added cost... Fixed rates 
are posted in every one of 
the 7700 Statler rooms .. . 
And each hotel offers your 
choice of restaurants, from 
a lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal a la carte or ban- 
quet service of the first class. 


The » organization of 
Ornatatlen 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 














rive a little before 
that time. The tem- ing. 
perature in the cold- 





a copy of the Poppy Paint- 


them. The top shelf 
is excellent for stor- 
ing raw vegetables 








est chamber should 
nevergo higher than 
45 degrees, particularly if quantities of 
milk or baby-food are stored there. 


ANY housewives, thinking to econo- 
mize, discontinue the use of their 
refrigerator during cold weather. This, 
too, is the most unwise economy for more 
reasons than one. First, as pointed out 
earlier, there 1s nothing more destructive 
to food than variable temperature—too 
much cold is as injurious as heat. Spoil- 
age of food in some quantity is certain 
to result, but of even more importance 
is the taint, not discernible to the eye, 
which may in the end affect the health 
of your family. Then the money saved 
in one way must be spent in another. 
Second, your own convenience should be 
considered, particularly when the dis- 
continuation of ice refrigeration will 
force you to make. innumerable trips 
daily to the cold-storage cellar. Third, 
it is not sound economy to leave a piece 
of equipment idle for any length of time, 
for in the end its deterioration, due to 
drying out, and what not, will be rapid. 
In placing food in the refrigerator, re- 
member to keep the cold and warm-air 
ducts open by not placing food so as to 
shut them off in the slightest degree. 
This will insure: speedy and thoro circu- 
lation of clean, dry, cold air. Also, see 
that sufficient space is left between con- 
tainers of food, so that the air can circu- 
late thru the refrigerator easily. And 
place nothing in the ice chamber. 






and fruits. 

In the refrigera- 
tor iced from the top, the center top 
shelf is the coldest, and each succeeding 
center shelf is, naturally, less cold. Here 
the floor of the box compares in temper- 
ature with the top shelf of the “side- 
icer.’ The space nearest the side walls, 
being the route of the returning warm 
air to the ice chamber, is the least cold. 
Consequently, arrange the more perish- 
able foods in or near the center. 


‘low best way to keep the inside of the 
refrigerator clean is to put only clean 
things into it. This applies to the con- 
tainers as well as the | ood. By keeping 
the walls and shelves dry there is less 
likelihood of the refrigerator’s holding 
odors or bacterial growth. If anything 
spills, wipe it up promptly, for even a 
very a wet spot 1s an i eal incubator 
for bacteria. 

Wash the refrigerator thoroly about 
once a week, using a cloth wrung out of 
cold water to which sal soda has been 
added. One tablespoonful of sal soda to 
one gallon of water is an ideal solution. 
Wipe with a clean, dry cloth. Do this as 
rapidly as you can, so as to admit as 
little heat’s getting into the box as pos- 
sible. At the same time, clean the drain 
pipe. Remove the slime with a brush 
made for the purpose, and pour a strong 
solution of sal soda and water thru the 
pipe and down the drain. This is the 
best preventive for untimely overflows 
due to unclean pipes and drains. 
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This 
Heat Saver 
is an essential part of the modern Heating Equipment 
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UT into your new home as fine a boiler as you 
please—and thenewest and best radiators. If you 
stop there the heating equipment is not complete. 


The boiler makes heat —lots of it, perhaps, and 
economically. The radiators put it into the rooms. 
But a third or more of it leaks out through the walls 
and roof, Costs you money. Does you no good. 


The modern complete heating system does not 
waste heat in this way. To the boiler and radiators 
it adds the final essential—the Balsam- W 001 Blan- 
ket which saves the heat—keeps it indoors. 


And such a modern complete heating system costs 
little or nothing extra. A smaller boiler is re- 
quired. Fewer or smaller radiators. The saving 
pays all or at least a large part of the cost of the 
Balsam- Wool Blanket. 


Balsam-Wool is thich—you can get it in the rec- 


ommended full inch thickness as well as the © 


half inch. It is flexible. It tucks in—between the 


rafters, around doors and windows. It does the 





Balsam-W ool isa guaranteed 
eyerhaeuser product—a 
blanket of fluffy wood fibre 
that looks and acts like 
sheep’s wool. It is TRUE In- 
sulation—keeping the house 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer—because it is— 


FLEXIBLE THICK 





WATERPROOF 
FIRE RESISTANT 
VERMIN PROOF 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
PERMANENT 














wan 
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job thoroughly—stops heat as no thin, rigid “in- 
sulating board” can do it. 

Balsam- W ool issold through retail lumber dealers. 
You should know more about it. Send the coupon 
today for free sample and instructive free booklet. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


Makers of Balsam-Wool, the Flexible Insulating Blanket. Also Makers 
of Nu-Wood—the All Wood Insulating Wall Board and Lath 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ows sw te oe e_ ee 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY M-10A 
Dept. 84, Cloquet, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Balsam-Wool and booklet 
“House Comfort that Pays for Itself."’ I am interested in insulation for 


0 A new house 0) The attic of my present one » 
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Address 
City State 
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Shrifty Homemakers 
Like‘ This Booklet 


—like it so well that asecond 
printing has been necessary. 


Additional copies of this 68- 
page booklet, of more than 200 
recipes submitted by readers, 
are now available. 





Many of the recipes are 
money-saving, many are time- 
saving, and many, happily, are 
both. They appeal tothe home- | 
maker who wishes to keep 
the food budget within rea- 

son and at the same time 
serve her family the meals 
healthy appetites demand. 


“Thrifty Recipes” gives 
you a few short hints on 
how to prepare attractive 
dishes from leftovers—an 
important and helpful sub- 
ject rarely treated in cook- 
books. 


In addition to the sug- 
gestion on how to make 
the best use of leftovers, 
this booklet contains 
recipes for breads, en- 
trees, one-dish meals, 
vegetables, meats, sal- 
ads, cakes, cookies, pud- 
dings, and miscellane- 
ous desserts. 


We shall be glad to 
send you a copy of 
“Thrifty Recipes” 
(size, 4% x 6 inches) 
on receipt of 10 cents, 
which amount is ex- | 
actly what the book- 
let costs us to pub- 
lish. 
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Department K 


The Service Bureau 
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Teaching Children 


Conservation 
[Continued from page 29] 


arrested and fined for killing birds 
without a license, but that only causes 
sullen resentment. Teach the boy to 
know why birds are so useful to man. 
Organize a bird-house contest with 
prizes for the best bird-houses. Em- 
— five points in judging the 

ouses: (1) they must be dark-colored; 
(2) they must be strongly made; (3) 
they must have the hole near the top; 
(4) they must have the proper sup- 
port by which to hang; and (5) they 
must be easy to clean. 

Also tell the boys not to put a perch 
outside, because that attracts English 
. arrows. When the snow flies and 

e cold winds blow, tell the children 
Me to keep the birds in the yard by 
putting suet and seeds for them in 
sunny, protected feeding-places. 

When Christmas draws near, tell 
the children about the holly and how 
slowly it grows. A red holly berry 
which has been touched by frost will 
grow if planted in a pot in the house. 
It takes nearly four months for the 
seed to sprout. In two years’ time the 
little sprig will be about 6 inches high. 
How reckless to use this slow-growing 
evergreen for Christmas decorations 
which are soon thrown away, when 
= such as leucothoe can be 
used. 


\ HEN Arbor day draws near, the 

story of the forests can be told, 
and the adventurous hard life of the 
forest ranger can be pictured for the 
boy—a life as hardy and interesting 
as a soldier’s, and how infinitely more 
useful! W hy continually hold up the 
killers before boys as heroic models, 
instead of the conservers of life? Chil- 
dren may not be interested ingovern- 
ment bulletins or statistics, but they 
would enjoy pictures of a forest rang- 
er, such as the beautiful oil painting 
by Belmore Browne now hanging in 
the Macbeth gallery in New Y ork 
City. They would be interested in 
hearing how he and his helpers put 
out a forest fire, how they spend their 
summers on lonely mountain tops, 
such as Mount Hood, watching al- 
ways for smoke. They would like to 
climb up & mountain, tho only in 
imagination, and look down on pine 
forests, draw in a deep breath of the 
delicious, piney air, and hear the 
music of the wind as it sweeps across 
mountains and up canyons where pine 
trees grow. Then let them turn with 
you, and looking down the mountain 
side, see the path of desolation where 
a fire has swept.by and left the gaunt 
blackened trunks of trees. They will 
insist on taking a shovel along the 
next time a picnic is suggested, and 
they will be sure the camp fire is put 
out when they leave. 

If the children live where ever- 
greens grow, teach them how to dis- 
tinguish them. It is a great pleasure 
and satisfaction to boys when they 
know at a glance the difference be- 
tween a pinyon and a lodgepole pine, 
for instance; between the Douglas 
spruce and the Englemann spruce. An 
unlettered stage-driver in the West 
surprised some eastern tourists last 
summer with his knowledge of trees 
and wildflowers. Some of the earnest 
lady tourists had been laboriously 
studying with text and notebooks and 
still made many mistakes. ‘‘How did 
you ever learn all this?’’ one of them 
asked in a sort of exasperated wonder. 





Invite the Happy Little 


SONG BIRDS 


to Your Home Grounds 


>~ By putting up houses built to fit the 
needs and habits of each little tribe. 
Enjoy seeing and hearing the beaut!- 
ful little songbirds singing or work- 
ing in your garden hunting the cut 
worms, bugs, moths, caterpillers and 
other annoying insects which de- 
vastate your choice trees, shrubs 
and flowers Martins feed from the 
air and each one destroys thousands 
of mosquitos daily. 
They Are Looking For Homes 
and your thoughtful provision of 
the kinds of homes they like, water 
to bathe in and simple foods they 
crave, will bring multitudes of 
beautiful song birds to your garden 
every year. 


DODSON artistic bird houses are a 
feature in the most beautiful estates 
country clubs and parks all over, 
America. They are in a class by them- 
selves on account of their superiority 
in design, material and workmanship 
FLICKER HOUSE Sold only direct at prices even owners 
of modest homes can 
well afford. 





WREN HOUSE 








MARTIN HOUSE Our fascinating book “Your Bird 
OF 48 ROUNS = Friends and How to Win Them" 
illustrates, describes and gives 
prices on all styles of bird houses, shelters, bird baths, 
special foods, etc., and is mailed on receipt of 10c in 
stamps (amount refunded from first order for $1.00 
or more. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
504 Harrison Street Kankakee, IIl. 
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Protect Him 


with a 


TRIMBLE Kippir-KOOP 


. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
733 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“T learnt it when I was young, and 
that’s the only time,’’ was his rather 
rude reply. 

The children in cities are harder to 
interest in conservation, but their 
re is more — than that of 
the country or small-town yo ters. 
The pitiful ignorance of scant taeee 
city-bred people regarding all garden- 
ing and flower growing, all wild life, 
even of ordinary weather conditions, 
is pathetic. The gradual awakening 
of these people when they break away 
from apartment life and move to the 
suburbs is a thing to rejoice the heart 
of their wiser neighbors, but their 
fumbling mistakes, their innocent ig- 
norance, makes me wish they had 
come away earlier. 

If city boys and girls can be taught 
anything about birds and trees, flow- 
ers and plants, it is only giving to 
them their rightful heritage. In nearly 
every big city there are vacant lots 
which are a disgrace to the neighbor- 
hood. In large cities I have walked 
thru vacant lots filled up with rub- 
bish of all sorts, cast-off clothing, 
broken milk-bottles, and dead cats. At 
the same time, boys were playing ball 
in the streets and watching every min- 
ute for the “‘cop.”’ I have ofhia thought 
someone ought to set city boys to 
work in the summer cleaning up 
vacant lots and growing vegetables 
in them for their own use or for sale. 

Many people seem to think that 
boys are naturally destructive ani- 
mals, that they like to kill birds and 
bend a young sapling to the ground, 
that they purposely throw orange 
peels an nut shells on the beach 
or the park grass. However, boys do 
these things because they are 
thoughtless. They have not been 
taught why they should conserve 
instead of destroy. 


¢ 


Waterless Cookers 
[Continued from page 70] 


both sides. The heat is reduced, and 
the cover is adjusted. In one and one- 
half hours the chops will be tender. 
Whenever I use a waterless cooker, 
I prepare at least the meat and the 
dessert in it, and, frequently, one or 
two vegetables. It always intrigues 
me to cook most of the meal over one 
burner. One of our very much en- 
joyed dinners consists of roast beef 
with potatoes and carrots and a 
steamed pudding. The 2-pound rum 
roast is placed in the cooker, whic 
contains 2 tablespoonfuls of hot fat. 
When the meat is browned on all 
sides, the pared and halved potatoes 
are arranged around it. The sliced 
carrots are put in one of the duplicate 
9 and the pudding in another one. 
he steaming or cooking will be com- 
pleted in one and one-half hours, pro- 
vided a tender cut of beef is f 
Date Pudding, made as follows, is 
one of our favorites: 
1 cupful of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% cupful of sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of chopped dates 
4 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
5% cupful of cold water 
4% of 1 lemon, juice and grated rind 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients. 
Add the dates, butter, water, and the 
rind and juice of the lemon. Place in 
one of the duplicate pans, which has 
been oiled carefully, and steam one 
and one-half hours. Serve with any 
desired pudding sauce, or with cream, 
plain or whipped. 















































Deo you ever hesitiite to drisck 


colfee at night /. Ae 


Try the coffee that lets you sleep 


SO MANY people deny them- 
selves the pleasure of coffee 
in the evening—and dinner 
loses a lot of cheer. 


How unnecessary! Youcan 
enjoy all the coffee you want, 
no matter how late the hour, 


if it’s Kaffee Hag Coffee. 
Kaffee Hag Coffee will 


not keep you awake. It is 
97% free of the drug caffeine 
—the drug that affects nerves 
and prevents sleep. 


And what a delightful fla- 
vor and aroma! Several of 
the world’s finest coffees are 
blended to produce one of the 
most satisfying coffees you 
ever tasted. Mellow, full- 
strength, heartening. No one 
ever knows the tasteless caf- 
feine is gone. 


Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag 
Coffee. Let the family enjoy 
it, breakfast, lunch, or supper. 


Kelloggs 


. . . What could be more 
welcome to the coffee lover 
who has been putting up with 
substitutes ? 


Kaffee Hag Coffee comes 
in sealed cans. Steel cut or in 
the bean. Served by hotels, 
restaurants, on diners. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Let 
us send you a generous can 
today. Mail the coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 

1862 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee 

Hag to make ten cups of good coffee. I en- 

close ten cents (stamps or coin). 


Name 





Address. 








KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 
The collec: that leie:: pom -alis 
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Tomatoes are listed among the tender plants, so they should not be set out until after all 
danger of frost has passed. The plants shown here prove the value of careful treatment 


Jack Frost’s Favorite Vegetables 


our garden according to sug- 

gestions given in previous 
articles, particularly according to 
the schedule given in the Decem- 
ber issue, we now have good stands 
of the hardy crops sown in Mareh and 
April—peas, beets, onions, parsnips, salsi- 
fy, and the rest. For weeks we have been 
curbing our impatience to plant the tender 
crops—beans, corn, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
and their comrades—but we know that 
Jack Frost is so partial to these delecta- 
bles that if we sow or plant them before 
he goes north for the summer, he will not 
leave us any. 

These tender crops classify themselves 
in two groups: those whose seed is sown 
directly in the garden rows—beans, corn, 
okra, New Zealand spinach, and the vine 
crops (pumpkin, squash, and their rela- 
tives) ; and those plants which are started 
in the greenhouses or hotbeds and hard- 
ened in coldframes before being set in the 
ground—eggplant, tomato, pepper, sweet 
potato, and sometimes some of the vine 
crops, such as cucumber, cantaloupe, and 
watermelon. 

Let us suppose that the last of the 
radishes, spinach, lettuce, and mustard, 
which we sowed early in an area by them- 
selves, have been gathered, and that Jack 
Frost will decamp during the following 
week. We may fertilize the area if we had 
not already done so for the earliest crops, 
then dig, rake, and sow the seeds, know- 
ing that the seedlings will not appear be- 
fore the frost goes. 


| F WE have planned and planted 





Especial Care Must Be Taken to Avoid 
Early Spring Freezing of Tender Crops 


M. G. KAINS 


In areas where other early crops that 
require a month or six weeks are growing, 
we may tuck in seeds of corn, okra, and 
others, between plants of early cabbage, 
kohlrabi, or broccoli, or wherever there 
may happen to be open spaces of a foot 
or more in the rows of beets, carrots, and 
similar vegetables, or where the earliest 
of these crops have been pulled for use. 
As these crops are gathered from time to 
time, they leave the later sowings in pos- 
session of the same rows without involv- 
ing any further digging. It is advisable, 
however, to keep the ground well tilled, 
as a substitute for digging, also to scatter 
fertilizer on the surface before one of the 
earliest cultivations of the seedlings which 
grow from tie later sowings. 


LANTS of tomato, pepper, and egg- 

plant may be set in row vacancies in 
the same way, except that the time for 
doing it should be later than the seeding, 
or after all danger of frost has passed, for 
tho the plants may not actually be frozen 
during a cold spell, they may be chilled so 
much that they take weeks to get warmed 
again and settled down to business. Of the 
three mentioned, the eggplant is the most 
resentful of chilly weather. If mistreated, 
it will often sulk for weeks, and no amount 
of trying to make up will changeitsmoping. 
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For this reason, it is always ad- 
visable to keep plants of these and 
other crops, such as cucumber, 
cantaloupe, sweet potato, and lima 
beans, which are being started in 
flower pots or on squares of in- 
verted sod, protected in a coldframe, or 
at least close together where they may be 
covered at night with burlap, old quilts, 
or carpets held a few inches above them 
by a wooden framework of some kind. 


S WE have only a small garden and 
no greenhouse or hotbed, we decided, 
you will remember, not to start plants of 
tomato, pepper, eggplant, or sweet potato 
in the house, and run the risk of getting 
only weaklings that would be killed by 
the least exposure out-of-doors. Instead, 
we planned to buy the plants from people 
who have the varieties we want. Instead 
of waiting until planting time, however, 
we shall get them while they are small. 
They should cost less than when they are 
of setting-out size, and we can make them 
superior to ordinary setting-out sizes by 
one or the other of two easy methods. 

As soon as we receive the plants, we 
shall either plant them in 2-inch pots, from 
which we shall shift them to 3-inch, and 
later to 4-inch sizes when the roots fill the 
balls of earth, or we shall set them in 
3-inch-deep flats in straight rows 3 inches 
apart each way. In the latter case, we shall 
cut the soil from top to bottom, from end 
to end, and from side to side, midway be- 
tween the rows, to prune the roots. This 
treatment will (Continued on page 86 














PYROFAX GAS MAKES A GENUINE GAS RANGE 
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POSSIBLE ANYWHERE 








“I am in love with my range, and 
Pyrofax ‘Gas Service is most satisfactory” 


SUPPOSING you had been trying to get 
along with a slow, troublesome, incon- 
venient stove in the kitchen and then 
got real gas and a real gas range, even 
though you lived miles from any city 
gas supply —wouldn’t your enthusiasm 
inspire you to write us exactly as Mrs. 
B did when she started to use 
Pyrofax? Every woman knows that 
there never has been a fuel so com- 
pletely satisfactory, so thoroughly suited 
to every cooking occasion as real gas. 
Heretofore, homes in the country have 
had to get along with some sort of com- 
promise in the kitchen—slow, ineffi- 
cient fuels, apt to be dirty ; clumsy cook- 
ing methods ; the next best things to gas. 

But now, with Pyrofax, every home 
in the suburbs or country can have real 
gas and a genuine gas range for cook- 
ing. Pyrofax is actual gas, made from 





Pee, Be eee ek 
CARBIDE AND CARBON 





CONVENIENT TERMS 
Asmall down pay- 4s LITTLE AS 


ment enables you 
to start cooking $37.50 
with gas at once. 

Spread the balance oan 
over a full year, if you like. Pyrofax 
equipment, including the gas range 
of your choice and complete installa- 
tion, is surprisingly low priced. 











natural gas, stored in steel cylinders and 
delivered to thousands of country and 
suburban homes and institutions. The 
organization behind Pyrofax is national, 
and the delivery service is maintained 
with the highest standards of dependa- 


. bility and efficiency. There are two to 


three months’ supply of genuine gas, 
cooking for the average family, in every 
cylinder of Pyrofax. Two cylinders are 


vk we oe ee 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide CE and Corbon Corporation 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Building 
CLEVELAND— Madison Ave. and W. 117th St. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 

Detroir— General Motors Building 


Toronto, CANADA—92 Adelaide Street West 
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St. Loutis—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 

SAN FRANcIsco— 114 Sansome Street 

MINNEAPOLIS—422 Washington 
Avenue North 


— Mrs. B——, Maryland 


kept in a neat steel cabinet outside the 
house, one in use, the other a reserve. 


And what gas ranges there are to 
choose from, when you use this perfect 
country fuel! The very modern ranges 
enameled in color—you can find one 
to match the decorative scheme in your 
kitchen and make it the most cheerful 
room in the house! Pure white enamel 
and nickel if you like them better. With 
or without oven-heat regulators. Right- 
hand or left-hand ovens—any sort of 
gas range that you set your heart on 
can be yours, 

A small down payment enables you 
to start cooking with gas at once. 
Spread the balance over a full year, if 
you like. Pyrofax equipment, includ- 
ing the gas range of your choice and 
complete installation, is surprisingly 
low priced. Return the coupon. 





PYROFAX DIVISION BHG-4-29 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
(Please address office nearest you) 

Please send me some of your interesting 
literature on Pyrofax and the name of the 
nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address 
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THE MODERN 
WINDOW SCREENS 





Sp hel Ss no 
WINDOW SCREENS 


to rehang — 
Just roll 


them down l 
—-that’s all 


Rolscreens are the modern develop- 
ment of window screens,— convenient, 
practical, durable and harmoniously 
beautiful, all metal construction. 
Installed, Rolscreens offer permanent 
satisfaction. No bulky frames and 
the special non-rust electro-plated 
«“AluminA” wire is scarcely visible. 
Not only are Rolscreens inconspicuous, but 
they require no attention or labor season 
after season. Thousands of homes through- 
obens out the world are fully equipped with these 
window screens of good taste and prac 
tical convenience. 

You will want Roiscreens sooner or later. 
Let us send you an illustrated Rolscreen 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
244 Main Screet, Pella, lows 





Send 25c today for sample 


and illustrated leaflet describing Sanozone 


BRING THE FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS 
INTO THE HOME PERMANENTLY 


... this free folder will tell you all about this 
new vogue which has swept the country... 
about Sanozone Air Perfumes and Urns... 
artistic and classic in design.. fgg | fill the 
room with fragrance of flowers. Sanozone 
eliminates undesirable household 
odors, cooking, etc. 

... the 25¢ miniature sample is an ex- 
quisite little plaque suitable for dress- 
ing table, bureau drawers, etc., etc. 
Sanozone is sold by drug and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. 


Send 25c today for Miniature Plaque, 
a small vial of our leading air perfume 
and folder illustrated in colors. 


DEALERS: Additional dealers 
wanted, write for information. 
sign. Hand- 


colored or an Oo ne 
plain. See air perfumes 


SANOZONE CHEMICAL CO., 1130 Roy St., Phila. 





Simplex de- 














compel each plant to develop a large 
number of short, sturdy, many- 
branched rootlets in the little cube of 
soil in which it stands. The tops will 
not be as large as when the plants are 
allowed to grow without this root 
pruning, but when set out in the gar- 
den they will literally dash ahead of 
the unpruned ones, because the latter 
will have lost large proportions of 
their few long roots and be obliged to 
make new ones. They require a long 
time to recover, especially where the 
tops are not pruned back to balance 
the reduced roots. 

We may make our cantaloupes and 
watermelons ripen their fruit from 10 
to 20 days earlier than usual by start- 
ing the plants in a coldframe, or other 
protection, 3 to 5 weeks before set- 
ting them in the garden. When tough, 
thick sod is available, it makes an 
excellent medium for starting the 
seedlings—better than flower pots 
because the soft and brittle plants 
need not be disturbed when trans- 
planting out-of-doors. 

The sod is cut in squares, turned 
upside down in the colllineee, planted 
with 5 to 10 seeds an inch or two 
apart, covered with about % inch of 
light soil, watered, and protected 
during cold nights. After danger of 
frost has passed, the plants are set, 
sod and all, 5 or 6 feet apart in the 
garden. A week or two later, all in- 
jured and puny plants must be re- 
moved and the balance thinned to 
only two plants to each group. This 
assures size and quality of fruits. 


UMMER squash keep up a con- 
tinual performance of production 
until killed by frost, provided the 
fruits are removed as soon as they 
reach edible size. They demand only 
4 to 6-foot circles because they do not 
produce vines, but are more or less 
bushlike in their growth. Three or 
four “hills” of two plants each will 
usually yield enough squash for even 
large families. 

For several years New Zealand 
spinach as a summer substitute for 
true spinach has been steadily gain- 
ing in popularity among persons who 
enjoy greens. There is no use sowing 
the seed out-of-doors until the ground 
has become warm, for the seeds will 
not sprout while the earth is cold. 
Plants may be started in flower pots 
or in inverted sod three or four weeks 
earlier than the plants are to be trans- 
planted in the garden. As the individ- 
ual plants often attain spreads of 3 
or 4 feet, and as cutting only makes 
the edible parts—the tips of the 
stems and the leaves—grow more 
abundantly, one packet of seed will 
be ample for any family to buy, and 
six to twelve plants enough to grow. 
It is a good plan to place the plants 
in some corner of the garden where 
the seeds ripened during late summer 
may self-sow for another season. No 
fear need be felt that these will be- 
come pests. The seedlings are easily 
destroyed by hoeing. 

Okra, universally popular in the 
South, may also be grown in the 
North, provided the seed is sown only 
when the soil has become warmed 
and danger of frost is about over. For 
early yields, plants may be started 
in flower pots and transplanted about 
June 1 to the garden, where they 
should be set about 2 feet apart. Be- 
cause the plants have attractive flow- 
ers that resemble those of the okra’s 
relatives—the cotton plant, holly- 
hock, and mallow—they may be 
treated as ornamentals in the flower 
garden, being planted near other tall- 
growing plants. 
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‘ to your garden. 
Colorful, fragrant, beautiful, the Water 
Lily pool is truly the center of interest 
in the garden. Regardless of the size 
of your garden, there is room for a 
pool. Beautiful effects are possible with 
a simple sunken tub of Water Lilies 
surrounded by rocks and aquatic plants. 


A Complete Water Garden 
For Only $5 


Your choice of pink, blue, yellow or 
white Water Lily; 6 Aquatic plants; 
6 border plants; Water Lily Tub 
and pair of snails. All for $5. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


Shows you how to construct a pool or 
plant a tub garden. Describes our 
Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and Orna- 
mental Fishes. Gives cultural direc- 
tions. Send for FREE copy 
FOR YOUR AQUARIUM 

12 fancy Goldfish, pair each of Fantails, 
Telescopes, Comets, Albinos, Calicos and 
Moors (black). Also pair of Jap Snails 
and 12 Black Ramshorn Snails. Entire 
collection for only $12. 


7 Aquarium Plants $1.10 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


15 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 












FREE BOOKS 


on Veautifying Grounds 


TELL how to have beautiful grounds easily 
and economically. What, when and how 
to plant and care for roses, shrubs, trees, etc. 
Explain how to get free ay Plan or 
sketch for planting. Beautifully illustrated. 
i Write today! 
Introductory Offers 
=~ | Cash with orders. Subject to prior sale. 
2 Roses — Postpaid — $1 00 
No. 1,2 yr., field grown Pink, e 
to Beastly Red or Yellow Climbers. (10 for $4.48). 
, Shrubs — Postpaid — 
4 Japanese Barberry, 18-24 in.; J.B. $ 1 -00 
Honeysuckle, 2-3 ft.; Mock Orange, 2-3 ft. 
Spirea Van Houttei,{2-3 ft. Your choice 4 for $1, 
Write for New Bargain Folder with dozens of other. 
special values. ‘YOURS For GROWING SATISFACTION” 











Prize Winning 
“Extristrong” young bulbs offered direct": 
to the public. Contains Scarlet Princeps, 
Alice Tiplady (orange) Albania (White) 
E. J. Shaylor (rose) Early Sunrise (Sal- 









mon) and other choice varieties. DIRECT 
3 ONE-DOLLAR OFFERS FROM 

60 Medium Bulbs ............. $1. 

40 Large Bulbs ....... 1 


$ .00 
25 Very Large Bulbs.. $1.00 
Mail your order now! Orders 
Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. A. 


FREE 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS | ae po > 


Dept. B Waterloo, lowa each order. 





Beautiful Japan Iris 


Five varieties—only ten cents (preferably in 
silver) tocover packing and postage. Order at 
once, before supply is exhausted—shipments 
made at proper planting time. Ask for list of 
25 different, money-saving, low-priced assort- 
ments of hardy ew England wn trees, 
only shrubs, vines, p bs. Catalog free. 


lants, 
1 — Nursery Co., Box 10, Wallingford, Conn. 


DER... 





























Bush beans, both the green and wax 
varieties, are best sown in succession, 
in comparatively small quantities at 
intervals of two weeks, beginning just 
as danger of spring frost is passing 
and continuing until within six or 
eight weeks of the time when early 
fall frost usually occurs. Quick-ma- 
turing varieties are safest for the late 
sowings. 

Should the ground be dry at sow- 
ing time, we should not forget to firm 
the seed by tramping on the rows after 
sowing and raking the immediate sur- 
face to make a shallow “dust” mulch. 

Pole, runner, or climbing beans 
take so much longer to grow than do 
bush kinds that we can make only 
one or two sowings. This is the case 
with pole limas especially, of which 
only one sowing, even under favor- 
able conditions, can be made in the 
northern half of the country. In cold 
localities it may be better to rely on 
bush limas which, tho they yield less 
than the pole kinds, require fewer 
weeks in which to develop their pods 
to edible size. 


Perennials in 
the South 


HE long, hot, and dry summers in 
the South are severe for peren- 
nials, and for several years all my 
efforts to grow them were a complete 
failure. I sowed the seed as the direc- 
tions advised me to do—in the fall. 
Very few of them germinated, and 
those that did, did not live. I planted 
them the next year in May. These 
came up nicely but did not live long. 
In Mississippi we had gn unusually 
hot, dry June that year, and there was 
no suitable weather for transplanting. 
Next, I tried planting them in boxes 
in the house in midsummer. They 
germinated well, but the plants were 
spindling, and I felt that they could 
not bear transplanting. I was almost 
ready to give up and buy my plants. 
But as plants are rather expensive, I 
determined to make one more effort. 
Last year about the middle of Feb- 
ruary I sowed the seeds in a hotbed, 
just as I do my tender annuals, del- 
phiniums, columbines, digitalis, par 
codons, hardy pinks, and hollyhocks. 
I kept them well watered, and they 
came up nicely. I ually e 
them to the air. I found that they 
were hardier than the annuals and 
could stand more exposure. 
I had two rows well prepared in my 
arden, and as soon as they were 
con enough, I transplanted them to 
these rows. This was about the first 
of April, and all danger of frost was 
over. All of them were not large 
enough, but I reset the better plants 
to give the remainder a chance to 


w. 

I kept them well cultivated all sum- 
mer. At the approach of very hot and 
dry weather, { abel in the middle 
of the rows, almost up to the plants, 
with straw and leaves. This helped 
to retain the moisture in the ground, 
and the dry weather did not seem to 
hurt them. Several of them bloomed, 
and all of them are large, sturdy 
plants and ready to be set out in their 
permanent places. 

I am very much delighted with my 
success, and I shall plant some other 
varieties this spring. Now I think I 
can be successful in growing man 
kinds of perennials.—Mrs. J. G. Nel- 


son. 
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show you the advantages 
of Tontine ... am Opportunity to test these 


washable window shades at a special introductory price 


EVER again need dirty window shades 

bring drabness to your home. For here 

are washable window shades—du Pont Tontine 

window shades. An occasional washing with 

soap, hot water and a brush will keep them 
fresh and spotless. 

Here's a Shade That You 
Can Keep Permanently Fresh and Beautiful 

To see what Tontine shades are like, just 

clip the coupon below and mail it to us with 

$1.00. As a dollar is considerably below the 





Tontine shades can be washed clean—freed from 
dust and stain with soap, water and a brush, 


regular retail price—this offer must necessarily 
be limited to one Tontine window shade for 


cach home. You may have the shade for testing 


in any one of four of our many popular colors 
—white, cream, green, ecru. Place it on the 
bathroom window. Here the test is usually 
more severe than in any other room. Deliber- 
ately smear dirt on it. Then scrub it with a 
brush, soap and hot water. See how Tontine’s 
original beauty and freshness are immediately 
restored. You will find your window shade 
problem solved. 
Made to Last 


Tontine washable window shades are impreg- 
nated with pyroxylin, the same basic su 
stance used in making the famous, durable 
du Pont Duco. This treatment keeps them from 
cracking, pinholing, fraying. They are made 
to withstand use and abuse. Sun will not fade 
them—rain cannot harm them. Season after 
season Tontine window shades will serve you 
and at the same time add attractiveness to 
your home. 
Send In Your Coupon Now! 


This special offer of a Tontine washable win- 
dow shade at $1.00 cannot remain open indefi- 
nitely. It is good for a Tontine shade not 
exceeding 40 inches in width, and the offer 
closes July 1, 1929. Now is the time to take 
advantage of it—to see for yourself the many 
advantages of Tontine washable window 
shades. Mail the coupon today. You will re- 
ceive your testing shade in a few days. 


. e . 

This Tontine shade at $1.00 is offered for intro- 
ductory purposes only, and for this reason we can 
allow only one to a home. The regular retail price 
of Tontine washable window shades, depending on 
the length, width and accessories, is from $1.75 up. 


a TONTINE 


asc. vu. 6. Fat. OFF 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


ee 





=. Measure from tip to tip, nclusting metal puns. Use yard stick --3 
Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine 
test shade. Measure tip to tip, including metal pins at ends of 
roller (see diagram above). Measure also length of shade un- 
rolled. Specify which color is wanted: White, Cream, Ecru or 
Green. Fill out coupon fully. Pin $1.00 to coupoa. 


(This offer closes July 1, 1929) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc , 
100 Du Pont Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. BH G April 


Canadian subscribers enclose $1.50 and address coupon: 
Canadian Fabrikoid Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me complete 


Tontine shade .........inches wide, tip to tsp (cannot exceed 
40 inches), and........inches long (shade unrolled). 

White Cream OC Ecru 2 Green 1] 
BONDS o chs skp dha» bseed 








Part of Town 


Beautiful Face Brick 
homes give distinction to 
smart neighborhoods. . . . 
Houses of colorful in- 
dividuality and style; 
refinement, character and 
permanence. 


First cost and final cost; 
fire protection and lasting 
value —the facts all favor 
Face Brick. Learn the true 
facts from these books. 
Make your selection now; 
write today. 

A book of usable ideas for home 
builders—few could afford to em- 
ploy the talent it represents. Gives 
comparative cost data, tonstruction 
information and other facts. Ask for 
"The Story of Brick”. It’s Free. 
In“Face Brick Bungalows and 
Small House Plans” there are 128 
designs for smart, convenient, eco- 
nomical homes. Separate booklets 
on 3 and 4-room homes, 5-room, 6- 
room, 7 and 8-room. Each 25 cents. 
Entire set $1. 

Famed architects produced 50 prize 
plans for the 2-story 6-room homes 
found in “The Home of Beauty”. 
Yours for 50 cents. 

The most attractive and practical 
Fireplace designs—in “The Home 
Fires”—25 cents. 

Modernize is the modern idea for 


older homes. “A New House for 
the Old” tells how. Sent Free. 


Address the AMERICAN FACE 
BRICK ASSOCIATION 
2146 City State Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
If you live in Canada, please write to 
26 Queen Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


EVERLASTING, EVER-BEAUTIFUL 


FACE BRICK 











The . wood pecker, 
looking for borers 
in your trees, has 
feathers that 
closely resemble 
the tree bark 


Nature Protects Her Own 


Study the Birds If You Really Want 
To Understand the Art of Camouflage 


W. M. ROSEN 


Cea ee has become a pop- 
ular word with us since the World 
war. Mother Nature, however, has prac- 
ticed the art with her feathered children 
since the dawn of creation. 

We find birds dressed in almost every 
color, but each blends so well with its 
surroundings that it is well protected 
from its enemies. 

Anyone who has been in the country 
will remember hearing the ‘“‘pump-er- 
lunk” call of the bittern, commonly 
called the ‘‘thunder pump,” from a near- 
by pond. If you go in search of him, he 
will cease his mysterious song and settle 
back among the rushes, motionless, with 
his bill pointed straight up. Being of a 
brown color with lighter streaks, he re- 
sembles either a stick driven in the 
ground or one of the dead cat-tail rushes. 
You may approach very near and never 
know he is there. 

Another denizen of the western prairie 
marshes is the yellow-head blackbird. 
The young, after leaving the nest, are 
covered with a fuzzy down which is ex- 
actly the color of the last year’s cat-tails 
that are now breaking up. As the young 
blackbirds clamber around among the 
rushes and among these old cat-tails, 
they resemble them so much that if they 
remain still you will be unable to find 
them. 

Most of our ground-nesting birds are 
either colored like the surrounding vege- 
tation or else they conceal their nests. 
There is the prairie-hen, for instance. 
These birds usually nest in heavy clumps 
of wild prairie grass which is dry and 


brown, exactly matching the color of the 
female’s feathers. I have approached a 
yrairie-hen on her nest, and with the 
sa of my camera not over 3 feet from 
her, I have taken a picture in which the 
bird was not visible. I could almost 
touch her back with my fingers before 
she fluttered away, revealing a beautiful 
nest of ten brown eggs. 

Then there is the mother bob-white, 
who will stay on her nest until you almost 
step on her. Her eggs, however, are pure 
white. They are easily seen, so the bob- 
white builds her nest under old dead 
grass. The nest is arched over, and thus 
the eggs are concealed when she leaves 
for her dinner of grasshoppers. This is 
also true of the oven-bird which builds 
a nest like a Dutch oven. On the other 
hand, the white eggs of the owls, wood- 
pee, and swallows are all hidden in 
noles where we never see them. 


HE nest of the bobolink is not cov- 

ered, but her eggs are of a brownish 
color. The mother bird, being colored 
like a large sparrow, looks like the dead 
grass. If she wore the gaudy coat of her 
musical husband, she could very readily 
be seen on her nest. While he, bubbling 
over with joy, sways upon a nearby rosin 
weed and sings his wonderful song. The 
yellow of his back corresponds with the 
yellow flowers on the weed stalk. 

Along the shore of a pond or lake you 
may find the eggs of the killdeer, but not 
unless you happen to walk within a few 
feet of her. She doesn’t build a nest, but 
she lays her eggs (Continued on page 97 


The treasures covered by the prairie-hen. The camera 
was within 3 feet of her when she finally left her nest 
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When the lilac blooms with the iris, we have a mem- 
orable combination for the well-thought-out garden. 
The cool lavenders of Pallida dalmatica iris may 
be combined with a number of different French lilacs 


Common Sense in the 
Hardy Garden 


The Well-remembered, Colorful Garden is the 
Result of Forethought and Daily Attention 


JAMES H. BISSLAND 


HERE are two kinds of hardy gar- 

dens—the well-remembered, colorful 
and flowery garden, and the starved 
graveyard of garden hopes. The picture 
of the luxuriant, gorgeous, hardy garden 
glimpsed thru the fence of some private 
estate will live in your mind for years. 
Nothing can equal it in color or beauty, 
and it is a sight that will make any home 
owner wish to have its equal in his own 
back yard. 

He notes the arrangement of the plants, 
he remembers the names of the most 
showy varieties, and then he goes home 
and sends in an order to his nurseryman. 

But, in nine cases out of ten, he emerges 
at the end of the first year with a hardy 
garden of the second type on his hands— 
the shabby reminder of a garden of aspi- 
ration. What happens to the lovely gar- 
den picture he started out to create? What 
makes some hardy gardens so successful, 
while others are such failures? ° 
_ The answer lies in the amount of think- 
ing the gardener does before he starts 
work. Here are some of the things to be 
considered : 

What about the choice of a site for the 

arden? Naturally, if you own a lot with- 
in the city limits, its size will be limited, 
and there will be but little choice in the 
matter of the selection of a spot for your 
garden. If the available space is so sandy 
that not even weeds will thrive on it, you 


might just as well abandon the idea of 
having a flower garden. If it is so wind- 
swept that a miniature sand storm rises at 
every breeze, it is no place in which to 
attempt to grow flowers. Dense shade or 
poor drainage will be sufficient reason to 
condemn an otherwise suitable spot. The 
sand might, of course, be replaced with 
loam, and the wind can be broken by a 
suitable planting of evergreens, but either 
course will entail considerable expense. 


F THE only free space in your yard lies 
on the north side of the buildings, you 

can scarcely hope to have a real hardy 
garden there. The soil will probably be 
sour, there will be insufficient sunlight for 
most plants, and the ground will be slow 
to warm in the spring. 

The proximity of surface-rooting trees, 
such as the maples, or of a privet hedge, 
would be vital factors causing the rejec- 
tion of a garden site near them. 

If the yard is composed of solid clay, it 
would take tons of sand and humus to 
turn it into good garden soil. This is an 
expensive procedure, but it is absolutely 
necessary if you hope to grow healthy 
plants. 

If the site is poorly drained, the bottom 
of each bed should first be covered with a 
thick layer of coarse stones and gravel 
before the soil is put in. Another way to 
handle this condition is to provide a line 
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With Star 
Roses, You 
Can’t Fail 


“Star” Roses are guaranteed to bloom 
this summer. They are three-year-old 
lants that have had a healthy start in 
ife and are sturdy. You takenochances 
with “Stars;” you can’t fail. 


We still have on hand a few plants of 
that gorgeous rose: Mme. Gregoire 
Seacthalianes magnificent, hardy 
climber of a new type—deep carmine 
outside and pearl pink inside. No 
other rose like it. Price $5, delivered in 
U.S.A.—but you must order now. 


When you send your 

order, tell us to send 

you free, the “Star 

Guide to Good Roses”, 

—_ varieties de- 

scribed and pictured, 

many in adie. Full ™ g 
descriptions and sug- 

gestions for the right roses to suit your 
climate. Gives a complete description 
of the “Star” Dozen—our famous 
twelvesturdy, sure-to-grow roses, which 
sell for $10.50—or $12.50 if purchased 
individually, 


If you enclose 25¢ extra, we'll send 
“Success with Roses”, a 32-page book 
telling you how to care for your roses 
in order to get the most out 


Star Roses of them. Send today. 

















Star Rose Growers 


Conard-Pyle Co. 


West Grove, Pa. 
Robert Pyle, President 





a 





USE THIS COUPON NOW 


FOCSOSSSESS ESSE SESE EEEEEEE SESE EESEEEEEEEOEE 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., 
West Grove, Pa. Box 74 


C0 Please send me Mme. Gregoire Staechelin at$5.00. 
(Also include a “Star Guide” free.) 


C0 I enclose 25c for “Success with Roses’’. 


C) Please send the “Star Guide”’ free. 


Name 





Address 


MAAAAAAAAAAA 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 















“Ladies and 
Children First” 


Ladies and children were considered 
first when this set of tools was made. 
As carefully made as our full sized True 
Temper Tools but light and graceful for 
the woman who loves gardening and for 
the children’s school garden work. 


The Floral set consists ot a floral shovel; 
floral rake; a floral hoe and a boy’s 4 
tine spading fork. 

The brand True Temper is burned in 
the handle of each tool to 
mark it as the best of its kind 
that can be made. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company 
1900 Keith Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and Garden 
Tools for over 100 Years 






If your dealer has not yet 
stocked the Floral Set, 
Cat. No. 4PSF, send us his 
name and $3.35 and we 

will supply you direct, 












































4 PIECE FLORAL SET 












































men or when plan ° 
is hardy easily grown, and no lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these 
wonderful trees. Many who have seen *; it 
to be the most beautiful tree they h-ve ever seen. 


beg ay ay Fy > I $2.50, by 
pareel post, postpaid. 








of drain tile laid with open joints be- 
neath each bed. The pipe line should 
extend down a gentle slope to insure 
drainage of all water collected in the 
garden. Few plants will thrive with 
wet feet, and even those whose natural 
habitat is in marshy places or along 
the brooksides will not tolerate the 
stale water that will collect and re- 
main in a poorly drained piece of 
ground. 

To improve drai conditions in 
a garden spot that is only slightly 
lower than the rest of the property 
and where the natural drainage is not 
poor enough to warrant the expense 
of installing drain tile, it is an excel- 
lent idea to raise the beds a few inches 
above the surface of the surrounding 
ground. 

Very naturally, the selection of the 
plants should have the next considera- 
tion, for they have much to do with 
the satisfaction that will ultimately 
be derived from your garden child. 

If the garden is a small garden, the 
number of varieties of plants should 
be few. It is much wiser to plant 10 
plants each of 10 different sorts, than 
it is to plant one each of 100 different 
sorts. You will have broader masses 
of color, you will create an impression 
of spaciousness, and you will have 
plenty of material from which to cut. 
In other words, do not make a botani- 
cal museum out of your back yard 
simply because you feel that you can- 
ee resist the descriptions in the cata- 
og! 


you area beginner at this glorious 
pastime, you should confine your 
purchases to the old standbys, those 
which have been favorites for. years, 
because they give the best results with 
the least amount of care. 

If you are an experienced gardener, 
an enthusiast, or a collector, and can 
derive most of your pleasure from 
working with your garden charges 
and from experimenting with new and 
rare sorts, buy the charming little 
rock plants that are listed by so many 
nurserymen. They will keep you 
busy obeying their whims and satis- 
fying their desires. But if you are an 
amateur who desires to have a garden 
that looks like a professional’s, make 
your selections from the well-tried 
sorts, such as coreopsis, gaillardia, 
delphinium, iris, hardy aster, and 
hemerocallis. To this list might be 
added the peach-leafed bellflowers 
the showy stonecrop (Sedum specta- 
bile), and the hardy phlox. 

The smaller the garden, the more 
imperative it is that the plants should 
always look their best. Many peren- 
nials look dilapidated and ragged 
after they finish flowering. It is better 
to omit these sorts from your list, or so 
arrange them that the gaps they leave 
may be filled in by the spread of 
later-blooming varieties. 

Coreopsis is practically everbloom- 
ing, of extremely easy culture, and 
earn = 4 adapted for use in the 

ome-garden. The foliage of the Ger- 
man iris looks very well after the 
plant is thru flowering, and delphini- 
ums can be cut back to produce a 
second crop of foliage and flowers. 
Gypsophila can be used to fill in the 
gap left by the earlier-blooming Ori- 
ental poppies. Hardy phlox has neat 
and attractive foliage before it flow- 
ers, and because it blooms late in the 
season, the space occupied by it will 
always look well. 

Annuals can be used successfully 
to fill in the blanks left by the earlier- 
blooming perennials. Among the 
hardy plants that are particularly un- 
sightly after they are thru flowering 
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From the Famous Sanhican Gardens 


Finest of all autumn flowers for garden or for cutt/og: 
superb in size and color: supreme when chosen from 
our famous Gold Medal winning collection. Here are 
six beauties offered at special “ 


List Price Price 
Sanhican's Princess. 1 Samhican’ Nectarine 
s Shrimp mak - 50 Golden Rose - $2.50 
Salmon pink - $1.00 


Jersey Beacon a 
. Chinese scarlet ($1.25 nt pink 2.00 
Total Value 


FISHER & MASSON 
Sanhican Gardens (Box B) 


below list’’ prices. 


iT 
3 Coppery bronze - $1.00 


f° of America 
Trenton, N. J. 








SAVE 


MONEY: PAY =— Sine 


> /\s r for this 


P| DUR-A-BULT °««/ve400 


BRELLA TEA 


FULLY EQUIPPFD 


Made of durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric: 
ovaing. screened window and door 
join 


4+. metal frame 
and carrying bag. 7x7 ft. only $13.95 (t—, 
west prices. Satisfaction 


tent 0}4x034 ft. andj other models at lo’ 
guaranteed. 


Pent on det 
WRITE 





MONEY—Just name and address. Pay only price of 
livery. We Express, 
CATALOG. Factory Prices Save You Money. 


) O) sap Seb @ TENT io). 857-9, & 4 
(3611 Gravois Av.) Se. Louis, Mor} 





YRodres 


appetizing foods that tempt - 
! A famous nutrition a rag 


eat your way to health and enjoy it! 
" tasteless diet, but delicious 














We make 
houses for 


DAISY BIRD HOUSE vine 


birds, robins, martens and others at a price can 
afford. Also suet racks, feeders, flower boxes, trellises 
ete. Circular with prices on request. 


DAISY M 
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are the sweet-williams, the tiger-lilies, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, Campanula me- 
dium, and Anthemis tinctoria. 

Certain perennials are too luxuriant 
in their growth for the small, intimate 
— Centaurea macrocephala and 

entaurea montana, the Anchusa, and 
the Verbascum are much too coarse 
for the small border. Save them for 
use where they can be planted in 
broad masses in the larger gardens. 
Hardy asters, Physostegia, and Achil- 
lea the Pearl will soon outgrow their 
allotted corners. Their use will neces- 
sitate an annual thinning out and re- 
setting. 

Alyssum sazatile, Dianthus plume- 
rius, and several others of similar 
nature are rather straggly in charac- 
ter. They are not to be recommended 
for use in the small border. 

Hollyhocks and foxgloves, altho 
satisfactory in every other respect, are 
likely to cause considerable disap- 
= by dying out in the winter. 

hey may be pulled thru by remov- 
ing most of their leaves in the fall. It 
is not the cold that kills them, but the 
thick leaves, which mat down under 
the snow and ice and rot the crowns. 

The plants may be set out either 
in the fall or in the spring. Spring-set 

lants will not make as te a show- 
ing the first year as will plants set out 
the previous fall, but there is more 
certainty that all of them will live. 
Unless plants are set out quite earl 
in the fall, they will not make enoug 
root growth to have a good hold, with 
the result that unless carefully pro- 
tected, many of them will be heaved 
out of the ground by the frost. Thoro 
protection by means of well-rotted 
manure or straw applied after the 
ground is frozen will help to keep them 
in the ground, but there is consider- 
able danger in putting gn the mulch 
too soon. On the whole, I am tial 
to spring planting, especially for the 
beginner. 


Eby plants should, whenever pos- 
sible, be purchased from the near- 
est nursery. There is nothing to be 
gained by sending across the conti- 
nent for the common varieties, and it 
will cost you dearly in the way of ex- 
press charges, packing charges, and 
the lowered vitality of the plants 
after being several days in a tightly 
closed container. 

When they are received from the 
nursery, they will most probably be 
wrapped in paper, with their roots 
protected by damp moss. As soon as 
you receive the plants, remove the 
paper in order that the tops may get 
air, and if the roots are packed in 
moss instead of being sent with a 
ball of dirt, remove the moss so that 
the roots will not rot. If it is not pos- 
sible to plant them out in the garden 
at that time, heel them in in a — 
- well protected from wind. Pac 
the soil firmly about the roots, and 
water them well. If you treat them 
in this way, the plants will keep in 
good condition for several days. 

After the garden has been made, 
the plants must be watched for dis- 
eases and insects. It is sufficient to 
warn you to be on the lookout for 
pests and diseases and to attend to 
them as soon as they are noticed. 

Now you have all the secrets of the 
successful hardy garden. Keep them 
in mind the next time you start 
to copy some beautiful garden that 
you admire. If you attend to all the 
details, you will have a garden worth 
showing to your friends, but if you 
omit one step, you will have to apolo- 
gize for its appearance and invite 
your friends to come again next year. 
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Dhe Etemit Horizontal design offers 

you a new and exclusive shingle... 

in mellow, attractive colors ....ata@ 
most reasonable cost 





WITH the perfection of Eternit 
Horizontal Asbestos Shingles, 
a roofing design entirely un- 
like that of any other shingle 
has been made available for 
home owners, builders and 
architects. Wider, longer than 
the usual shingle, the Hori- 
zontal exposes a beautiful sur- 
face .. . a surface defined by 
shadow lines that run in pleas- 
ant angles up the roof. The 
shadows are deeper and more 
prominent; the colors soft and 
mellow. It is a striking shingle 
—beautiful in design, remark- 
able for its adaptability of defi- 
nite types of architecture. And 
its reasonable cost makes an 
Eternit roof a real economy. 


All Eternit colors are beau- 
tiful—whether they come in 
the Horizontal design, or in 
the familiar American and Hex- 
agonal methods. Emerald 
Green, fresh as an English 
lawn...IndianRed, gay, bright, 
autumnal . . . Colonial Gray, 
quiet as a soft passing cloud... Quarry 
Blue, a natural slate color. Every one 
of these shingles is absolutely color- 
fast; all positively will not bloom 
or fade out. And in addition, there 
are Autumn Bronze, and Heather- 
blends—a tapestry of five other shades 

. . all beautiful, all increasing in 
charm as the years pass. 


And the passing of the years will 
find Eternit Asbestos Shingles un- 
harmed by any onslaughts of storm 
or blowing weather. They will 
continue to give the same sure 
protection, the same defense against 


ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 7 








The bome of W. K. Graff, Esq., Berwyn, Pennsylvania 








the elements. Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles will never burn, never yield 
to sparks or flames or flying embers. 
They are absolutely fire-proof. 
Eternits will not rot, or raise; they 
will not chip, or crack. 


Contrary to the opinion of many 
people, a roof of asbestos shingles 
is not expensive. The first cost is 
low, and the cost over a long period 
of years—which is the only way to 
figure roofing expense—reduces 
your original expenditure to a mini- 
mum. Once the shingles have been 
applied, your roofing troubles are 
over. An Eternit roof virtually 
never wears out. 


Whether you plan to build, or 
whether your present home needs 
reroofing, let your architect, 
dealer, or builder tell you about 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles. Eternit, 
Inc., 9217 Riverview Drive, St. 
Louis. Offices and warehouses at 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Houston and Jacksonville. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE OWNER, EVERY ETERNIT SHINGLE IS TRADE-MARKED: 


EVERY ETERNIT ROOF IS GUARANTEED 
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Genuine 


WILLIAMS 
OIL HEAT 


WILLIAMS 






OMATI(, 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


.-- for small homes 
and moderate incomes 














Now, every home can enjoy the comfort 
and convenience of Williams Oil Heat. 

Williams Dist-O-Matic—built for 
5 and 6 room homes—priced for modest 
incomes — sold on convenient terms — 
gives the same dependable warmth with- 
out work and worry that has made Williams 
Oil-O-Matic so popular with more than 
80,000 owners. 

Williams Dist-O-Maticis entirely auto- 
matic — maintains constant healthful 
temperatures — turns itself on and off — 
thrifty of economy fuel—unusually quiet 
— dependable. 

Get rid of the coal shovel, ashes, dirt. 
Let your nearest Williams dealer analyze 
your heating problems today. 


WutuiaMs O1i-O-Matic Heatine Corp. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Mail This Coupon Today 


—this valuable book will tell you the whole 
story of Williams Oil Heat 





BHG 4-9 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Please mail me-— without obligation — your 
booklet “Heat Without Work or Worry.” 
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Witloof Chicory for 
Winter Salads 


An Easily Grown Salad Plant to 
Add to the Green Vegetable List 


MARY WATERSTONE STUART 


N OUR choice of winter salad greens, 

we used to go from head lettuce to 
cabbage to celery and then reversed the 
order by using celery, cabbage, and let- 
tuce with whatever else could be found 
to pad out the salad, and round and 
round we moved. We still, of course, 
move in rotation, but of late one other 
spoke has been added to the wheel and 
that extra spoke is Witloof chicory or 
French endive. Even one additional 
change seems to help the winter monot- 
ony very much, and 


vation, just as any other plant does. The 
rows should be thinned, leaving one 
Ee to every 4 or 5 inches, because one 
arge, healthy root produces more and 
better sprouts than several weaker ones. 
Transplanting the seedlings seems to 
make the roots fork, which, altho it does 
not spoil the future crop, is not particu- 
larly desirable. If any blossom stalks 
make their appearance during the season, 

they should be promptly cut off. 
The harvesting of the crop may be 
left until all of the 





this variation 
should prove partic- 
ularly helpful to 
anyone who lives 
some distance from 
a large market for 


HAVE YOU SENT 
FOR YOUR COPY? 


‘UR new booklet, “‘Cook- 


fall garden work, 
except the covering, 
is completed. We do 
. not no a it up until 
about time for the 
ground to freeze. If 


winter vegetables. 

French endive is 
a succulent green 
sprout which grows 
from Witloof chic- 
ory roots. Since the 
photographs of 
these sprouts in the 
seed catalogs lack 
the glorious red of 
the tomato and the 
luscious appearance 
of the equally col- 
orful Golden Ban- 
tam corn, the ac- 
companying press 
notices are rather 
meager. It occa- 
sionally finds its 
place on exclusive 
hotel menus, but 
the opportunities of 
seeing and tasting it 
are so rare that if 
you are at all inter- 
ested, take for 
granted that you 
will like the elusive 
tartness that is such 
a relief from the flat 
taste of the lettuce, 
and proceed to grow 
your own. 

The roots are 
sometimes offered 
for sale, and it is 





ing for the Crowd,” con- 
tains complete directions for 
the planning of all sorts of 
meals for all sorts of occa- 
sions and for groups num- 
bering all the way from 25 
to 100 persons. 

Any woman who has any- 
thing to do with the prepa- 
ration of church suppers, or 
who is interested in promot- 
ing social get-togethers of 
any kind, will find ““Cook- 
ing for the Crowd” a unique 
help. 
In this booklet a variety 
of menus is given, so that 
you may select seasonable 
ones best fitted to your 
needs. You will also be in- 
terested in the directions for 
organizing working groups, 
preparing marketing lists, 
and the recipes for large- 
quantity cookery. 

We shall be glad to send 
you a copy of ‘Cooking for 
the Crowd” on receipt of 10 
cents. Address Department 
K, The Service Bureau,’ Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa. 








by any chance the 
tops are frostbitten, 
the roots may be un- 
harmed. In the dig- 
ging process we cut 
off the summer tops 
about 1 inch from 
the crown, so as to 
protect adequately 
the tender future 
sprouts and at the 
same time cut off 
any surplus length 
of root beyond the 
depth of our con- 
tainer. We always 
plant ours in their 
winter bed directly 
after they are dug 
from the garden, 
never allowing them 
to dry out, altho I 
believe the dealers 
who grow the roots 
for commercial pur- 
poses say this care 
is unnecessary. 

For our first year, 
we tried growing 
Witloof chicory in a 
barrel, which worked 
satisfactorily, ex- 
cept that the barrel 
did not hold all of 
the roots from the 
row. Nor would one 








possible that they do not dry out enough 
to interfere with successful replanting, 
but I have found the growing of the roots 
such a simple matter that I have never 
tried buying them. In our longing to 
demonstrate our salad find to doubting 
garden friends, we have proved the utter 
impossibility of shipping the sprouts 
themselves, no matter how carefully 
packed. This probably accounts for 
their continued absence from the mar- 
kets. 

As stated before, the seed ordered is 
called Witloof chicory, and the spring 
planting and raising do not differ from 
the regular root crops. In the six or seven 
years of our experience, we have never 
met an enemy—blight, worms, or aphis 
—perhaps it does differ from other crops, 
after all. The directions on the seed 
packet say that the rows should be about 
11% or 2 feet apart. In the early stages 
it appreciates water, weeding, and culti- 





barrel produce all the sprouts our family 
of five could use during the winter. The 
next season we planked off the narrow 
end of the furnace room, providing a 
space about 1% feet wide, 18 inches 
deep, and about 10 feet in length. The 
cement floor provided a good bottom, 
the basement walls three sides, and the 
plank furnished the fourth side. 


HIS space was filled with good ordi- 

nary garden soil up to within 5 or 6 
inches of the top. Having located the 
box directly under an outside cellar win- 
dow, it was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to put the dirt in. By careful renewal 
of the soil with commercial fertilizer each 
year, we are still using the original dirt 
with no damage apparent to our crop of 
sprouts. Be sure to note that it is neces- 
sary..to leaye.a few inches between the 
top of the dirt and the top of the plank, 
so as to provide (Continued on page 96 
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Fa For eighteen years INSULITE has stood for 
. good insulation in homes and buildings of all 
kinds. Its all-wood sturdiness and heat resisting 
qualities have performed unceasingly a comfort- 
giving, money-saving service for people in man- 
sions and cottages, in commercial structures of 

every variety. 

Winter cold loses its terrors. Summer heat is 
no source of dread. Locked against the elements 
is the house thus Ban iseg “Opa a sure means 


of economy in reducing fuel bills. 


Humidity is no cause of annoyance; sounds that 
once echoed from room to room are softened; 
health is better protected; the building itself is 
greatly improved, because INSULITE is a dou 
ble purpose building board—structural strength 
and high insulating value in the one product. 


Good lumber dealers can supply you with 
INSULITE Building Board for sheathing or for use 
as wall board; INSULITE Plaster Base; INSULITE 
for lining attics »»d garages—for roof insulation in 
old or new buildings, etc. Ask your architect and 
builder about it. And let us send you a free booklet, 
"Increasing Home Enjoyment.” 


OU BUILD OR REMODEL, INSULATE YOUR HOUSE WITH 
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4) INSULITE is all wood—plus the fabricat- 





41 Wood thus fabricated not only possesses 


ing process which increases many times the 
natural insulating quality of wood fibers. 


great ability to resist heat, cold and noise, 
but has unusual strength and will with- 
stand the action of time over long periods. 
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The Clever Way to make holes 
and cracks in plastered walls 
vanish is to fill them with Rut- 
land Patching Plaster. Makes a 
patch that’s perfect and perma- 
nent. Speedy and easy—just mix 
with water and use. Anyone can 
doit. Atall paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores. Rutland Fire 


Clay Co., Rutland, Vermont. 


Rutland 


Patching 
Plaster 



































































DAY lta ae 


the yvear round 


without gaz 


Every country, suburban or 
city home can now enjoy the 
comforts of Hot Water at the 
turn of the faucet. This re- 
markable “‘Holyoke” heater 
burns kerosene oil and can 
easily be installed in homes 
provided with running water. 
Write and let us tell you how 
you can have running hot 
water in your home at the 
exceedingly low cost of 3c for 
20 gallons. . 


3° for 


20 Gallons 


Approved by 
nha a 


Institute 


pe — 4 











HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


82 Sargeant St. Holyoke, Mass. 














space for the sprouts to grow and still 
not interfere with the convenience of 
cutting. 

To get the additional height re- 
quired above the dirt, we made wood- 
en frames of 4-inch boards so as to 
form the four sides of an open box. 
These were made the same width as 
the bed and about 2 feet long. Over 
the rough frames were tacked scraps 
of wire screening we happened to 
have, and over the screening a layer 
of burlap was fastened. These covers 
served to keep the plants dark, but 
in no way did they shut out the air. 
Under these burlap covers, over the 
planked bed in the furnace room, all 
of the elements necessary for a suc- 
cessful crop of French endive are to 
be found—warmth, moisture, air, 
darkness. 

The roots could be watered thru 
these burlap tops without taking the 
time to remove all of the frames. The 
roots must never be allowed to be- 
come completely dry, or the sprouts 
shrivel. On the other hand, it b Os- 
sible to keep them too wet, in which 
case there is a tendency for the outer 
sprouts to rot off. 

With the covers made in units, it is 
necessary to remove only one or two 
of them at a time to permit cutting 
the sprouts, especially if the different 
parts of the bed are cut in rotation. 
Do not be in too much of a hurry for 
the harvest, because the sprouts tend 
to form little heads for themselves if 
allowed to grow long enough. When 
cutting, bc careful not to injure the 
root crown, for several crops of sprouts 
will be given by each root if the crown 
is uninjured. After three or four 
months of service, the sprouts will 
become noticeably smaller, but what 
else is to be expected after so much 
work on the part of the plant? 


T MAY seem like a great deal of la- 

bor to make the burlap cover. How- 
ever, it did not prove to be much of a 
task, and its length of service has not 
yet been determined, so that this part 
of the work does not need frequent 
repetition. Incidentally, and strictly 
aside from the matter in hand, we 
found these same frames an invalu- 
able protection to our young seedlings 
in the spring, because they again shut 
out the strong sunlight and allowed a 
circulation of air to assist the growth 
of the tiny plants, doing away with 
the former array of stray flower pots, 
pails, and odd baskets. 

To be at their best, the sprouts 
should be used within a few hours 
after cutting. If by any chance an 
even milder flavor is preferred, try 
soaking them an hour or two in mild 
salt water before serving them. 

These greens are a welcome addi- 
tion to any vegetable combination— 
asparagus, beet, cabbage, or celery. 
They are perhaps most often used 
with canned asparagus tips. The en- 
dive is prepared by soaking the sprouts 
in the salt water for a short time, and 
the asparagus by an early removal 
from the can. Then the combination 
is served with a French dressing and 
whatever garnish the household hap- 
pens to have 

The sprouts are often used in com- 
pany with a few leaves of head let- 
tuce as a simple green salad served 
with the same French dressing, to 
which is added a bit of Worcestershire 
sauce and a little catsup. As a varia- 
tion to the theme, they may be served 
with a mayonnaise dressing and gar- 
nished either with rounds of green 
pepper or dusted with paprika, or the 
same combination may be worked out 
with Roquefort dressing. 
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For asc. you get this new booklet and a 
trial (r¥4-0oz) can of Nitrophoska. the 
popular plant food The booklet tells 
how to succeed better with Flowers, 
Vegetables, Lawns, House 

Plants, etc A level 
teaspoonful of 


NiTROPHOSKA 


to a gallon of water, makes a ¢ Te 
rich. liquid odorless plant food a 

Far ahead of any you have 
ever used It 1s easy to use 
and costs only 1I'4c. per gallon 


00H" 


This size 1s more econom- 
ical—costs only 1/3 of a cent 
per gallon, since 16 ounces make 100 
gallons You can also use itdry OE 
two-finger pinch every 10 days—two weeks, for flowers 

or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives them thrift 
and health and encourages them to blossom and pro- 
duce freely Remember. Nitrophoska is pleasant and 
EASY TO USE, perfectly odorless, very soluble and 
concentrated 4A little goes a long way; does not 
wash out but clings to soil particles and so nourishes 
roots for a long period Order today Sold by dealers. 

SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
285-C MADISON AVENUE 
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GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Save from 25% to so% | UA 
ARBORS — PERGOLAS 349% 
TRELLIS—GATES — Built 


from Cypress, The Wood Eternal 


Here at last is attractivegarden fur- 
niture priced within reach of all. 
—— fun to assemble ts ready cut 





FREE" 9505 Sgt fer booklet . 
‘oan a FURNITURE co. 
218 Brook 








Get this FREE 
ATT LTKY 10) 


PLANTING time is almost here. Buy 
Kunderd Gladioli and have glorious 
flowers all summer. Write for the 
free catalog. It describes hundreds 
of Kunderd Gladioli, has 8 pages in 
color and introduces 63 new varieties. 
NDERD 







Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 
193 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 





GARAGE DOORS-OPEN-CLOSE 
WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR CAR~$3Q50 


A convenience and comfort every day 

for all the family. Saves time and ex- 

pense. Keep out of snow—rain—mud. 
imple — easy to all and 
>. We we in the 
anufacture of electric and 














1607 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. U.S. A. 
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L AND SC ADE ARCHITECT 


by mail. B 
Plessant heathful walk Ex. 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
17 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 










































Nature Protects 
Her Own 


[Continued from page 88] 


in the gravel along the shore. 
Nature oes the eggs and provides 
them with spots so that they look like 
the surrounding stones. After locat- 
ing the nest of a killdeer, I have tried 
to go back to it the second day, some- 
thing that I have found impossible, 
unless | carefully marked the spot. 

Then we have the class of birds 
that work on the trunks and larger 
branches of the trees. The wood- 
peckers, looking for borers in your 
trees, have feathers that closely re- 
semble the bark. This is also true of 
the nuthatch and the brown creeper. 
This last-named plain brown little 
fellow, who faithfully goes over every 
inch of the bark of a tree in seareh of 
spider eggs, seems like a piece of loose 
bark suddenly become animated. 

The birds that work on the ends of 
branches and among the leaves of 
trees are the warblers and vireos. The 
warblers are all well colored with bits 
of yellow, orange, white, blue, black, 
green, gray, and brown. These birds 
are always found among the leaves 
and flowers. If you look up in the 
tree tops where they flit around in the 
open patches of sunlight against the 
bright skies, they are exceedingly dif- 
ficult to see. 


OING into the stillness of the 

woods, we find another bird which 
is especially fitted with a camouflage. 
This bird is one often heard but sel- 
dom seen, and then, perhaps, only 
in the dusk, like a bat. 

It was my good fortune last sum- 
mer to observe carefully’ a mother 
whip-poor-will as she brooded her 
eggs. This bird does not build a nest 
for her eggs. Instead, she deposits 
her two beautiful eggs, covered with 
lilae blotches, on the dry oak leaves 
of the forest floor. She sits upon 
them, thus depending on her protec- 
tive coloration to escape the watch- 
ing eyes of all her enemies. She is of 
a dull-brown color which corresponds 
with the dry oak leaves surrounding 
her. I consider the camouflage about 
the most perfect of all our birds. 
When the whip-poor-wills alight on 
tree branches, where they remain 
thruout the daylight hours, they do 
not perch like olen birds, but sit 
on the top of the limb facing the 
trunk, or with their backs toward the 
trunk. When sitting motionless in 
this position, they resemble huge 
warts on the tree bark. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
females of most of our highly colored 
birds are all very plainly dressed, 
another wise provision of Nature. 

The case of the Wilson phalarope, 
one of our beautiful shore birds, is 
interesting, however. The male bird 
is very plainly colored, while the fe- 
male possesses thé gaudy clothes. It 
seems, however, that Nature under- 
stood the family relations of these 
birds when she dressed them in this 
way, because the female does nothing 
but deposit the eggs in a nest con- 
cealed in the long grass. Then the 
faithful father takes upon himself all 
the family responsibilities. He broods 
the eggs, hatches them, and rears the 
young, while the giddy female is in 
the swamp visiting her friends. When 
the birds reverse their natural habits, 
Nature at once adapts herself to the 
situation and clothes the brooding 
bird for protection. 























These modern linoleums cost money — 


protect yours with Bassicks 


HOSE bright linoleums that liven your rooms and beautify 

your home. They cost money of course, but they are worth 
every dollar they cost. Certainly they are worth preserving. 
That’s why linoleum men urge the use of Bassick Casters and 
NoMar furniture rests. They know Bassick Casters save linoleum 
from scratches and scars... know that NoMar Rests prevent ugly 
dents and breaks in linoleum where heavy furniture stands. 


The cost is small. They will add years to the life of your lino- 
leum—and they lighten housework, too. Ask your hardware or 
house furnishing dealer—he knows. 


NoMar Rests—the last 
word in floor protection 


NoMars were invented to spread furniture 
weight. That’s why they save the pile of 
carpets from matting in unsightly spots— 
why they protect linoleum from being pitted 
and pock-marked. 


The smooth surface of NoMars is carefully 
bevelled. The edges are rounded. There’s 
notasingle sharp angletoscratch, tear orcut. 
In kitchens, living rooms, in business of- 
fices . . . wherever floors deserve care, 
NoMars have proved their worth. Use the 
coupon below to get 
the whole story...or 
go to your hardware 
or house furnishing 
dealer for your first set. 


NO MAR RESTS 


NoMars are packed 4 to a set, with 
sockets. Four sizes for light, me- 
dium, heavy and extra heavy fur- 
niture. Size 

Width No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
of Base 1%" 1%" 2" 2%" 
(set of 4) $0.75 $0.80 $1.05 $1.50 





Furniture rolls so easily 
on Bassick Casters 











Furniture that must be tugged and pushed 
and hauled across the floor is as out of 
date as the old time ox cart. The modern 
way is to install Bassick Casters. They roll 
so lightly... without back breaking effort 
... without damage to the most costly floor. 
Can you afford to keep on pushing and 
dragging in this modern age? 


Let us send you our new service booklet 
with its helpful ideas. Just clip and send the 
coupon. Or, better still, 
go to your dealer and 
get the Bassicks you 
need .. . enough for 
every piece of furniture 
that must be moved. 
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Bassick casters are packed 4 to a set, 
with sockets. Many styles; three sizes, 
for heavy, medium and light furni- 
tre. Write for the new Bassick 
Caster and NoMar furniture rest 
booklet to guide your selection. 










Bassick Casters, NoMar Rests and Bassick Period Hardware are the finishing touches 
excellence for fine furniture 





THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


You may send me the illustrated new service booklet which tells where and how to use 
Bassick Casters and NoMar Rests 
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REFRIGERATOR .. 


A new small-family model 


at’ the very low price of 


= 2 my 
A noTHER chapter has been added to the ©@ > families of America at a price easily within 


» achievements of the engineers and scientists 

of the General Electric Research Laboratories. The same 
group of men who, after fifteen years of painstaking 
endeavor, perfected the hermetically sealed mechanism 
of the General Electric Refrigerator, have now designed 
and built the first all-steel refrigerator cabinet. GQ, This 
achievement marks the greatest improvement made 
during the past 30 years, in the design and construction 
of household cabinets. It means that new and even 
greater value has been built into the already unrivaled 


General Electric Refrigerator. 


MASS PRODUCTION CUTS THE COST .. After the 
engineers of General Electric had perfected the design 
of this all-steel refrigerator, there 
remained for the manufacturing 
experts an equally important and 
difficult task. They had to design 
and build the giant presses which 
were to cut the steel, bend it into 
shape and weld together the folded 
forms. G, General Electric has made 
a large investment in new machin- 
ery. But it has achieved its purpose. 
Its aim was, by mass production, 
to build the best refrigerator ever 


produced and offer it to the small 





their reach, Never before has a single re- 
frigerator model been built in such large quantities or 


by such efficient and economical methods. 


$215-WITH CONVENIENTLY SPACED PAYMENTS: 
Proper refrigeration of perishable food is vital to the 
health of the nation. The new all-steel General Electric 
makes such refrigeration possible for every home. Its 
price is remarkably low—$215 f. 0. b. factory. Only a 
small down payment is required. The balance can con- 
veniently be paid over a period of time. Just a few 


dollars a month will do it. 


FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING MARCH 22nd. The only 
way to appreciate the durability and the beauty of this 
refrigerator is to see it. You will 
then readily understand why Gen- 
eral Electric announces it so proud- 
ly and why it has been called “the 
refrigerator of the future.” It will 
be on display by dealers everywhere 
on and after Friday, March 22nd. 
Be sure to be among the first to 
see it. Drop a card for a descrip- 
tive booklet to Section X-4, Electric 
Refrigeration Department of the 
Genéral Electric Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


All steel, with electrically welded joints. Bronze hardware, 
bolted into the steel. Black faced door edges, self-closing latch, 
gliders to protect linoleum. ... and many other unique features. 


ALL= STEEL. 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


Cracks in the shelving—a runway for 
insects and a gathering place for dust. 
Plastic Wood will quickly put a stop 
to that. Fill the cracks with Plastic 
Wood— it handles like putty and 
hardens into solid wood, wood that 
you can wash or paint—and keep your 
shelving clean and sanitary. Use it 
wherever there are cracks or holes. 
Use it too for loosened furniture; 
in replacing casters and handles; dam- 
aged toys; loose tiles. 


To thin Plastic Wood, soften it if it 
dries too rapidly, or to clean the hands 
or tools after using, ask for Plastic 
Wood Solvent. In 25 and 50 cent cans. 


Handles 
Like 
Putty 





1 lb. $1.00 4 Ib. 35 cts. 
4t Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
114 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 




















BEAUTIFUL ano ATTRACTIVE 
Shady-way ROLLER AWNINGS 







G4 DY-WAY Roller Awnings are 
tailored svainge—aiwaye neat and 
trim. Always taut onot flap in wind. They 
roll up or down, easier than'a window shade. 
up,alwaysup.Nowinter storage nec- 
essary—entire awning rolls undershielding 
hood and is protected from rain, sleet, snow 
and all weather. A combination awning 
and shade, operated from inside. 


Send for Free Awning Book 


Shady-way Roller Awnings will add to the 
beauty of your home. These neat, distinc- 
tively colored, tailored awnings beautify 
your mises and give your home a de- 
cidedly artistic touch. Send to- 

lay for the FREE Awning 
Book. It gives you all the 
lacts on this most mode: 
9-point, economical an 
dractical awning. 








Se at Avaing Division, 
SHANKLIN MFG. CO., Inc 


2763 S. Eleventh St., Springfield, Ill. 
SN Hans 3 6 60d enden 14 snSdedbedésiaaa 
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George M. Adams 
in His Garden 


[Continued from page 23] 


tulips, all colors, but mostly red and 
pink. In the woods below the house, 
there are all manner of wild flowers 
that come up in the spring—violets 
jack-in-the-pulpits—so many, that i 
can’t name them all. About the pool 
are lilies and spring flowers. The 
pool is fed by a natural spring, and 
there are several falls that descend 
several feet each from the pool into 
a stream that creeps ripplingly across 
the entire lower garden or woods. 
There are hundreds of trees and bird 
houses on the place. The wren, wood 
thrush, catbird, oriole occasionally, 
scarlet tanagers, robins, song spar- 
rows, blue jays, tame doves, black- 
birds, and several other varieties, 
come to the place to build nests. They 
seem to love the water of the spring 
and the ereek. About the natural 
theater are a number of shrubs and 
seasonable flowers. Seats, I have of 
course, and chairs too, scattered 
about in the woods for tired persons. 

“‘In the summer the usual summer 
flowers bloom—dahlias, daisies, bleed- 
inghearts, roses of Sharon, and 
peonies in long beds along the banks 
and stone walls. Over the walls of 
the entire house and the stone walls 
about the part of the place which en- 
closes an English slate court, are 
vines—honeysuckle, English ivy, Bos- 
ton ivy, and wistaria vines over the 
pergola at the end of the slate court. 
Above the porches and the windows 
are boxes of geraniums and vinca 
vine. The trees are oak, tulip, sassa- 
fras, gum, maple, dogwood, elder, 
ash, large numbers of evergreens in 
different varieties, wild grape vines, 
cherry trees (wild), and others. Oh, 
but they are all wonderful. The 
grounds are separated by great 
ledges of rock that inspire you every 
time you walk out and sit under the 
trees and dream.” 


R. ADAMS’ private office con- 

tainsa beautifully arrayed collec- 
tion of etchings, paintings, lithographs, 
and bookeases full of read books. From 
out of a drawer, he will casually take 
an original letter of Lafcadio Hearn 
or an etching of this one or that, or a 
wood cut of Timothy Cole’s. Right 
under his hand, not under lock and 
key, does he keep these things, even 
as valuable a possession as the 1913 
edition of Conrad’s “Chance.” He 
has his treasures where he can 
actually fondle them and see them. 
Let him tell you: 

“T have no agent to buy for me. I 
sacrifice to buy my valued things, 
taking as long as a year sometimes 
to buy a thing. But, oh what a joy! 
It’s the same thing with my garden— 
I supervise everything. I love every 
plant and every tree. A garden or 
possessions which one obtains in this 
way mean everything. Yes, I do 
think,”’ said he ruminatingly, “that 
the amateur who is his own agent and 
his own gardener enjoys more deeply 
and lastingly. What joy can « man 
get out of collecting paintings or 

lants if he doesn’t get them himself? 
Then again, the amateur gardener 
isn’t always quite sure how a plant 
will develop—that in itself is ro- 
mance. 

“Well, I’m just crazy about flowers 
and trees. Someone suggested cut- 
ting down some evergreens from 
around my house. ‘I’d rather cut off 
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If you love Flowers 
and like to grow your 
own Vegetables, 
you'll thoroughly en- 
joy this 1929 edition. 
It offers countless 
suggestions in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs, 
with illustrations and 
directions for grow- 
ing them successfully. 


A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 









HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








BONE DRY BASEMENTS 
with a 
“Little Giant” 
Electric Cellar Drainer 
Pumps 3000 gallons per hour for 2'/c. 


Easily placed—connect to light socket 
Sturdy—will last for years 


Write for Circular 


CHICAGO PUMP COMPANY 
2344 Wolfram St. Chicago, Ill. 








Come to the LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE N Where the southland 

9 4%- Ye sends a message of 
welcome to the golfer and all others who seek 

||| the inspiration and relaxation offered here. 


|| KENILWORTH INN 35 the,very conter 
| social life. A magnificent modern hotel open 


all year and conducted on a par with the. 
| best houses. Booklet with pictures sent. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL, Manager 























GLADIOLUS 


“THER FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
100 CHOICE MIXED 1.00 
BULBS POSTPAID 91. 
Collection made up of named 
varieties. Full blooming size 
bulbs. America, Peace, Panama, | 
Schwaben, Pendleton, Wilbrink. 
Special Price List sent FREE. 
WILDHAGEN BULB FARM, Box 554-A, WATERLOO, IOWA 























IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and or t gates. Balcony, porch, step 
and stair railings, grilles, window guards. Ca’ 
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Cincinnati Jron Fence Co., Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 

















my arm,’ | replied. ‘But think how 
nice it would be to give passersby a 
limpse of the house,’ insisted the 
riend. 

“ *Passersby,’ I retorted, ‘can see 
many houses, but evergreens are few. 
Furthermore, I love the trees and 
want them near and close beside me; 
there is no argument. Do we argue 
why we love our children?’ That 
seemed to end the discussion. And 
I,” said Mr. Adams, with a smile 
coming from his soul, ‘‘still have my 
evergreens. 

“Rest and inspiration are the 
mainstay of a garden. What I can’t 
get in pictures I get in nature itself; 
what I can’t get from nature I get 
from books and the plastic arts. No 
matter how skillful the artist may be, 
he is never able to paint either light 
or shade as it is in nature. And it is 
the same with the writer. He is never 
able to depict human feelings and 
experience in their most truthful 
form. But he is the greatest artist, 
whether artist in oil or in words, who 
comes nearest to making you feel the 
light and shade of the thing painted 
or written about. 

“Pictures in soft, delicate tones 
attract little attention. No matter 
how beautiful they once may have 
been, in time they fade away. But 
look at the masterpieces of Rem- 
brandt, Angelo, Raphael. They seem 
to be buried in backgrounds of dark- 
ness, tho their beauty fascinates to- 
day as never before. Time only 
seems to have enriched these master- 
pieces. It is so with gardens; the 
older they are the more intimate, 
friendly, and beautiful they become. 
“The most outstanding life is that 
one which is best balanced with light 
and shade. 

“We warm at once-to beautiful 
character after having been brushed 
or bruised by the selfish, intriguing 
man or woman, and flowers are beau- 
tiful character incarnate.”’ 


R. ADAMS never forgets an old 
A friend. He is quite anxious and 
sad if anyone is kept waiting for 
him. He believes a hobby is as 
invaluable as a business, maybe more 
so. In other words, he is a human 
being who has learned as he has pro- 
gressed, and profited from the book 
of Nature, the books made by men’s 
souls, and all art forms wrought of 
men’s spirits. After all, he realizes 
that the real inspiration is the spiritual 
—you can’t get very far stressing only 
the material. And finally he said: 
“My garden keeps me from grow- 
ing old too fast. It is the greatest 
solace at the end of the day and at 
the start of the day and all the time.” 
He added, “I write nearly everything 
here at home. The songs of the 
birds, the swish of the trees, and the 
glittering dew, the snow, and the 
green of the grass, and the smell of the 
flowers and the open woods is a thing 
to inspire anyone. In such an environ- 
ment, a man doesn’t think this world 
is so bad after all. Many times when 
I look up into the faces of the stars 
after a long evening at work, and 
sometimes see the full moon like a 
ball of gold in the sky among the 
billions of stars, I know that God 
must be just a little way off some- 
where and quite personal to human 
beings. after all. And when it rains 
and then the sky clears and the 
abe blades of the grass and the 
ovely leaves of the trees glisten like 
new silver in the sunlight, then I 
realize how clean the world is, and I 
think to myself that our thinking 
should be equally clean. 
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Wou never knew before 


how SMART 
a window shade could be! 





The first glimpse of Brenlin Stripes 
will change all the ideas you’ve ever 
had about window shades. 

For here at last is a window shade 
with distinction of pattern—design 
—as well as color! 


Smart, slender stripes, running 
top to bottom, woven right in the 
fabric itself. A style note that makes 
your window shades actual units of 
decoration, like your draperies, rugs, 
furniture! 

Many beautiful hand-applied tints 
to choose from. Colors that resist 
fading by sun, spotting by rain. 

Brenlin Stripes will not wrinkle or 
sag. The reinforcing stripes and the 
firm, linen-like Brenlin material 


keep this modern window shade al- 
ways straight and smooth-hanging. 


Send for samples, descriptive 
book, and color selector 


See Brenlin Stripes for yourself! And 
choose just the tints that will har- 
monize with your rooms. 

You can do this by means of an in- 
teresting Color Selector, worked out 
by a well-known interior decorator. 
10c enclosed with coupon below 
brings you samples of Brenlin Stripes, 
Color Selector, and instructive book 
on this material. We will also send 
name and address of your nearest 
Brenlin dealer. 


MIS MR. MIE S88 TIL Till) S88 
AW Till MRT HIP TIE SSS 
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Please send me samples of Brenlin Stripes, descriptive book, and Color Selector. Also, name 
and address of nearest Brenlin dealer. I enclose 10c (stamps or coin) 
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CHARLES KARR CO., Holland, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Karr:—I want to know Spring-Air’s | 
secret. Send your free book, “Sleeping Relaxed”. | 

| No obligation, of course. 






“You can’t 
buy bed- 
comfort by 
the Pound” 


The Coupon 
will Put an End to this 


Does a mattress have to be clumsy and hard to 
nandle? Must it be built like a fortress 

“*No”’, say America’s foremost sleep critics. “‘Spring- 
Air puts an end to all that. Here is the new type of 
mattress our modern pace demands.” 


These critics—managers of the famous hotels and 
hospitals—know whereof they speak. Over 600 of 
them bought the output of Spring-Air during its first 
two years. 





—At last!—an up-to-date 
mattress—easy to handle—makes you 
sleep relaxed 


pe Ae is easy to handle—a little child can carry 
it. e all-steel construction can never wear out. 
You can wind Spring-Air around your arm—it’s that 
flexible! It is self-renovating. Spring-Air is the first 
mattress to be truly sanitary—removable ticking 
covers make it so. 


But the real thrill comes from slecping on this amaz- 
ing mattress. Relaxation is instant. Spring-Air act- 
ually compels you to sleep more comfortably than 
ever before in your life. You awake knowing the 
true benefits of relaxed sleep—greater vigor, finer 
poise, enhanced charm. 


Save $20.00 


Sleep on Speghis for ten nights. Pay nothing— 
not even the express. Only on one condition are you 
to keep it: Spring-Air itself must convince you it is 
the most comfortable, most convenient, most sani- 
tary mattress money can buy. Spring-Air has sold 
for upwards of $60 at retail stores—but you need 
pey cal, the introductory direct-from-us price of 

8.5) ou save $20. is introductory offer is 
temporary; soon the price goes up—now is the time 
to send that coupon. 


CHARLES KARR CO. 
HOLLAND - - MICHIGAN 










FREE BOOK 


Z Get this book, “Sleep- 
ing Relaxed”; learn the secret of 
Spring-Air’s amazing benefits. 


Send for it now. 
MAIL COUPON 














Your Dream Home Brought 


Down to Earth 
“ [Continued from page 15] 


can, in case of need, sell their home for 
as much or even more than they paid for 
it. Thus, they have a substantial cash 
capital available at any time. They may 
never need to fall back on that, but the 
sense of security and independence it 
gives is psychologically priceless. Such 
an asset means, for instance, that Ed- 
win can be independent and self-respect- 
ing in dealing with his employer. His 
personality benefits from such a feeling, 
and his chance of promotion and success 
are correspondingly augmented. The 
man who must keep his job because there 
isn’t the thickness of a wall of tissue paper 
between this week’s salary and nothing 
at all is not in a position to demand the 
recognition he may feel he deserves 


Spm destruction of the poor is their 
overty, and “to him that hath 
shall be given.” It may bea hard saying, 
but it’s true. There is no better way of 
putting one’s self beyond the immediate 
inch of want, and of eliminating fear 
rom one’s life, than buying a home as 
soon after one makes one’s start as pos- 
sible. There is nothing so destructive and 
paralyzing to the personality as fear, and 
there is nothing that can so surely keep 
success from one’s door as the peculiar 
fear that goes with the sense of economic 
insecurity. The very first thing any young 
couple, therefore, needs to do is dig in. 
That means owning a home. 

Moreover, the consciousness of possess- 
ing financial reserves, or property which 
is capable of being borrowed on or sold, 
is as important to Marian as it is to 
Edwin. Women are extremely sensitive 
to such things, especially in their social 
relations with other women. It is not 
good for Marian to have to face other 
women with the inward thought there is 
no financial solvency and security back 
of the new silk dress she is wearing. It is 
not good for the atmosphere of the home 
that she should feel so. It is sure to 
affect her disposition, her nerves and, 

rhaps, her health. Many a divorce has 
its roots in the sense of insecurity which 
comes from living hand to mouth, always 
on the ragged edge of having nothing at 
all to fall back on. All of which is merel 
another way of saying what I have al- 
ready said—that one of the surest ways 
of stabilizing a marriage—other things 
being equal—is the ownership of a home. 
It means inestimable things, nof merely 
to the man and wife, but also with re- 
spect to the atmosphere in which their 
children are to grow up. Is that atmos- 
phere one of tension and fear? Then it 


will mark the children for life. Is it one 
of security and peace? Then the children 
will grow like flowers in the sun. 

I know a man whose occupation is such 
that it leads him into making frequent 
moves from town to town, with the result 
that he is seldom in one place more than 
five or six years. Soon after his marriage 
he began to acquire a home of his own. 
When he meas lie first move he sold his 
equity at a small profit because real 
estate values had gone up in that locality, 
and he promptly reinvested the money in 
another home. By the time he made his 
next move, he had that house paid for. 
Again he had chosen wisely as to loca- 
tion. Real estate had risen. He sold at a 
small profit and bought in the next town. 
But that time he invested half the money 
in some good bonds, paid 50 percent down 
on his new purchase, and energetically 
set to work to pay out again. By this 
system he has not only gradually saved a 
good deal of money, but he has carried 
his home about with him. Thus, he 
avoids being one of these chronic home- 
less vagrants who put down no roots and 
who grow in the air like the mistletoe. He 
acquires instant consideration, credit, 
and good standing in any community to 
which he goes. 


ERE is another angle on the psy- 

chology of owning your home. I 
take it from a letter which I recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert T. Jones, techni- 
cal director of the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Jones is a nationally known architect and 
is an authority on home finance as well. 
I had asked him for his opinion as to the 
financial advantage of home ownership, 
if any. 

He replied: “Until recently, I lived in 

a house that I rented. I did so because it 
was a large house in an extremely pleas- 
ant neighborhood. It was old-fashioned 
but comfortable. I paid $70 a month for 
this house, heated, on a lot which was 
actually refused me when I offered $3,500 
for it, and where I planned to build prac- 
tically similar accommodations, tho in 
modern style, of course, for about $12,500. 
My whole investment, as I figured it, 
would have been $16,000. A charge of 
approximately 10 percent a year would 
have made my cost $1,600. I was paying 
less than $900. That was why I went on 
living there. I didn’t fool myself the least 
bit on this thing. 
“But knowing exactly what I am goin 
into, I am going to build now. hy? 
To have me a (Continued on page 104 


Lily pools fascinate the children. This one is in the back 
yard of Mrs. C. M. Cameron, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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4 
ap aside, Tradition! A ven- 


erable custom is about to be modernized! A 


Q ’ . ming Sof 


{= A\ time-worn adage—that you must wait twenty- 
F, ) ; 


“Sine \y five years for a silver anniversary—must bow 


yn ‘ 1] ° 
_ } and retire! 


ee * T > | 
i WONT WAI * For whether it’s your cotton or crystal 


anniversary—your wooden or woolen anniver- 
sary—you can afford to make it a silver an- 
2 niversary! You can have twice as much silver 
i WON J WAIT as ever you thought your dollars could coax 
from a silverware counter! Twice as much 
silver in Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate! And 
ae to prove it.... 
C y) ) Here is silverware as beautiful as any you 
te GOS to Lave or tWUL, ri : , ny } 

ever saw! Every piece heavily plated with pure 
(0 , / silver. All the most-used forks and spoons hav- 
‘ NIPUVUVSWUUL PLOW 4 aa, 99 ing an extra thickness of silverplate where the 
most wear comes. And every piece guaranteed 

without time limit! Yet... . 
For what you would expect to pay for a 26- 


piece set of such silverware you can have the 






set and 26 extra pieces! 






For example . . . . the 26-piece set shown 






here costs (with solid handle knives) only 






$15.00—imagine it! You'd expect it to cost 






twice as much! But for what you'd expect it 






to cost you can have in addition—O6 extra 






teaspoons, 6 butter spreaders (Butter Spreaders 






cost only $4.4C '), 6 salad forks, 6 iced-tea 






spoons (only $3.25 1), a gravy ladle and a cold 






meat fork—actually twice as much silver! 






The patterns 7 ... You'll adore them! Three 





to choose from . . . Princess, the new pattern, 






the most popular new pattern of the year! And 






Triumph and Mayfair . . . two more winners of 






many a beauty contest! But when you go to 






your silver dealer’s to see these patterns... 
don’t say “ROGERS” 
say “Wm. ROGERS & SON” 


THE VANITY BOX—A charming new arrival in Wm. 


Rogers & Son Silverplate! Twenty-six pieces of exquisite 









silverware for only $15.00 with solid handle knives 






$21.25 with hollow handle, stainless knives. The case is 






lined in soft jade green. The cover is hinged and carries 









a set-in mirror. Remove the silverware and you have a 






stunning dressing table box. 











Wma.Rocers & SON 
Silverplate 


Write for “A Portfolio of Silverware Patterns ”*—it shows 
the many sets and pieces in Wm. Rogers & Son Silver- 
plate. with 26-piece sets for as little as $13.50. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) We'll gladly send youacopy, 


free.W rite Wm. Rocers & Son, Dept. B.4, Meriden, Conn. 







| DRETNETTO NT 
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Clean toilets 


safeguard health! 


















Is your toilet bowl 
as glistening and as 
immaculate as this 
one? It can be. It didn’t take a mo- 
ment to clean it. Sani-Flush did it. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl, following directions 
on the can. Then flush. Stains, marks 
and incrustations disappear. Foul 
odors are banished, for Sani-Flush 
reaches the hidden, unhealthful trap. 

Sani-Flush leaves the toilet spar- 
kling. It is harmless to plumbing 
connections. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 
Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


THe Hycientc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 











Take away 
that glare e 


Bright, glary lights that shine 

directly into the eye destroy ° h 
the beauty of home lighting. t 
And they are harmful. 


DIM-A-LITE 


& This little device gives five 
changes of light to any bulb. It 
= addsdefinitely to lighting beauty 
and eye comfort. Fits any socket. Onl 
$1.00 for 25-40 watt b 


for 50-60 watt bulbs. Soon pays for 
itself. Guaranteed. Send now! 


s and $1.2 


Wirt V/omPany 


5221 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you have an A. C. radio you need our Voltage 
Regulator. Saves tubes from burning out. Cuts 
down line noises. Only $2.25. 





5 





place in the sun. I want a place I 
can fight over, build fences around, 
dig up, paint up, repair, tear down, 
and not ew to ask the landlord if I 
may.” 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: In the second in- 
stallment of this series, Mr. Evans 
will discuss the question of what to 
watch out for in building a home, as 
well as other practical aspects having 
to do with financing. | 


Beautifying the 
Trash Pile 


HE trash pile is inevitable. It is 

the catch-all for the rubbish of the 
yard and house; it is the thorn in the 
side of many a homemaker. In spite 
of our most careful planning and care, 
rubbish will collect. We must have a 
place for such debris, and usually that 
place is unsightly. 

This was the problem facing Dr. 
FE. B. Mains of Lafayette, Indiana, and 
this is how he solved it: 

At the rear end of his lot he dug a 
shallow pit about 5 feet by 8 feet. 
On three sides of the pit he built a 
wall of hollow concrete building- 
blocks about 40 inches above the 
ground level. Using the wall as a 
es, a small sloping rockery was 
built on the three sides of the pit. 
First, ss soil was banked against 
the wall. Into the ground, rocks were 
set on edge in such a manner that the 
soil could not be washed away. 

Now came the question of the 
plants that are best suited for such a 
rockery. Dr. Mains has found the 
following plants to be eminently 
suitable: White rockcress (Arabis 
albida), cheddar pink (Dianthus cae- 
sius), moss phlox (Phlox subulata), 
hepatica (Hepatica triloba), birdfoot 
violet (Viola pedata and Viola 
var. bicolor), tufted pansy (Viola cor- 
nuta), snow-in-summer (Cerastium 
tomentosum), dwarf iris (Iris pumila), 
crested iris (Jris cristata), crocus, 
English daisy (Bellis perennis), hare- 
bell (Campanula rotundifolia). 

Most of these are spring-flowering 
forms and are low-growing, forming a 
mat of flowers over the surface of the 
rockery. ‘To supplement these, he 
also uses certain annuals that flower 
during the summer and fall. 

To still turther camouflage the pit, 
Dr. Mains hit upon a rather ingenious 
idea. It will be remembered that he 
used the hollow concrete blocks which 
have two spaces in each block. Each 
of these compartments was filled with 
soil, and double, ruffled petunias were 
planted in it. 

In this way the ash-pit became a 
charming mound of flowers. The 
matted growth covered the rocks and 
soil with a dense mass of leaves and 
flowers in spring, followed later by 
the summer-flowering annuals. At 
the top was the fri of the gor- 
geously colored, ruffled petunias. 

So much for the front view of the 
ash-pit. But there still remained the 
rear view. In order to clean out the 
rubbish early, a wall was not built 
across the rear end of the pit. A lat- 
tice fence, built across the rear end of 
the lot, served as a good screen for the 
open pit. One section of the fence 
was made so that it could be easily 
lifted out. This affords access 
to the pit, so that the rubbish can be 
carted away without disturbing the 
flowers or soiling the fence when the 
debris is being thrown into the wagon. 
—C. T. Gregory, Purdue University. 
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(0" GIADS 


Best of garden flowers—very 
easy to grow. A trial of this 
special offer will make you a 
“Glad”’ fan. 


A Whole 
“GLAD”? GARDEN $3 
100 large bulbs, at least 30 
beautiful varieties, many 
different colors. (50 for $1.75). 
We include complete instruc- 
tions for growing prize- 
winners. 
DELPHINIUM—the won- 
derful Vanderbilt hybrids. 
Nothing finer in the world. 
Large, strong plants, will bloom finely this 
year. Per doz., $4 
BUTTERFLY BUSH or Summer Lilac—a 
fine, showy bush 4 to 6 ft. high, covered all 
summer with long spikes of beautiful pale 
lavender flowers. 35c each, 3 for $1. 

URY BELLS both single and 
cup-and-saucer type. Per doz. $2. 
COREOPSIS beautiful yellow, daisy - like 
flower, blooms allsummer. Per doz. $2. 
GAILLARDIA red and yellow,—somewhat 
similar to Coreopsis but larger. Per doz. $2. 
HARDY PHLOX all colors, either mixed 
or separate. Per doz. $2. All Shipments Prepaid. 
for CATALOG jcading Gladioli and best "varie 
ties of other garden flowers. 


ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 110, Burlington, Vt. 
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LANDSCAPE PLANS 


Original and practical plans sketched special for ) our 
home grounds FREE rs our sonnei. 


per WHOLESALE 
Bulbs, Bird Baths, Sun Dials, and Lanaotape Supplies: 
Send us your name and address. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


' HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 








FOLGE FERNDALE NURSERY - - - ASKOV, MINN, 


GO Large Flowering Bulbs $1.25 
GLAD IOLUS none alike. 100 Smaller Bulbs 
$1.00. Bulblets $1.00 Qt. 10 Good Dahlias $1.25. 10 
Choice Labeled Dahlias $3.00. 4 Choice Roses $3.00. 
12 Baby Evergreen Trees $2.00. 12 Cannas $1.50. 


Send for owe 
GLADAHLIA FARMS, Peet. G, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 























Kitchen System 


VERYTHING in its place, and a 
place for everything, is the ideal 
of every methodical woman, but with 
several persons helping around a kitch- 
en, it is difficult, if not im ible, to 
maintain this ideal. The beendsinnile 
will get in the drawer with the kitchen 
tools, the paring-knife with the small 
utensils, the kitchen spoons among 
the silver. And there are times when 
the loss of time consumed in we 
for a utensil may mean the ruining o 
food in preparation. 

Different methods of showing where 
every knife and spoon should go have 
been tried, but one of the most effi- 
cient, as well as the most beautiful, is 
one a clever homemaker recently de- 
vised. 

Her kitchen had just been refin- 
ished, the walls painted a pale green 
and the woodwork cream. In the 
curtains were touches of red and blue, 
as well as the green and cream. For 
the sake of cleanliness and beauty she 
had the insides of all the drawers 
painted cream color. 

It was when her little daughter be- 
gan putting away the utensils that 
she conceived the idea of marking 
them for their proper places. Then 
no one would have any difficulty see- 
ing where each thing should go. All 
the handles she lacquered the cream 
of the woodwork. When they had 
dried, she divided the utensils into 
four different groups. One included 
all those which must be in sight, like 
the icepick. Another set contained 
the meat grinder, grater, chopper, and 
bowl—the utensils which were not 
ans and which were kept in a drawer. 

he third group consisted of the par- 
ing-knives, butcher-knife, ladles, and 
spoons. The kitchen tools, such as the 
hammer, oilcan, putty-knife, and 
screwdriver, made up the fourth. 

The articles which were to remain 
in sight she left the plain cream, but 
she decorated the others. Around the 
cream-colored handles of the meat- 
grinder group, she lacquered a band 
of green. Knives and spoons received 
a ring of red (a very narrow band, be- 
cause the color was so bright), and the 
kitchen tools were decorated with blue. 

Around the inside of each of the 
drawers she painted a band which 
corresponded to the color on the uten- 

-sils. That is, the small-utensil drawer 
had a 4-inch band of green, the knife- 
and-spoon drawer had a band of red, 
and the tool drawer, blue. 

All this was done quickly and easily. 
As guides, she drew faint pencil lines, 
but when her hand wavered a little 
and the band was not exactly straight, 
she remembered that it is the irregu- 

larity of handwork which gives it the 
true interest and distinction as com- 
pared with machine work. 

Another woman who was bothered 
by never having her dishes put in the 
same place twice practiced a varia- 
tion of this same idea. She could 
hardly paint her dishes, so, as the 
next best substitute, she got a little 
lacquer a shade darker than the color 
of her china-closet shelves. She ar- 
ranged all her dishes in the handiest 
way, then cut out circles of cardboard 
just the size of the bottom of the 
dishes. She placed the circles in the 
places corresponding to the piles of 
dishes, and with a fine brush and the 
darker paint she made a narrow line 
around each circle. These served as 
got for placing of dishes — Dahy 

. Barnett. 
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Because the T/N has 
no wall tank it can 
be installed in corners 
or under windows. 


















“Fhe first QUIET toilet... 
at LOW COST 





























Write for free booklet about this wonderful 


advance in sanitary design. 


RE you building a new house? 
Do you need an extra bath- 
room or lavatory? Is your present 
toilet old-fashioned and shabby? 
Then you'll want to know more 
about the T/N ... a marked im- 


provement in toilet design. It has no 
wall tank—is built completely in one 
piece. Can be installed in corners or 
under windows—saves space in small 


bathrooms. 


The T/N is the first QUIET toilet 


ONE PIECE 











Md 


sold at low cost—$15 to $50 less 
than other “‘quiet’’ toilets. 

It operates so quietly you can 
scarcely hear it, yet its patented 
‘“‘whirlpool’’ flushing action is 


powerful and complete. The T/N 


is non-overflowing. Remarkably free 
from repairs. Made of finest two-fired 
vitreous china. Absolutely sanitary. 
Ask your plumbing con- 
tractor or architect, or 
mail the coupon. 





NE PIEC 
c—s 
WATER CLOSET 
SLINT NON OVERFLOW 


Patented, Pat. Pend. 











WATER CLOSET 





W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO., 
Dept. 104, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free descriptive lit- 
erature on the T/N One-Piece 
Water Closet. 





I am interested in [] NEW HOME [) REMODELING 


amet Pianeta A, 











has another screen 
job on his hands 


HAT could he expect... 

when last Spring he put up 
those cheap, unprotected screens? 
Good business man that he is, this 
head of the house should know 
that there is a way out of this 
annual dilemma . .. the New 
York Wire Cloth way. 


These famous screen cloths are do- 
ing service on fine homes through- 
out the country, year after year. 
The exclusive reinforced selvage 
with its double nailing grip puts 
years of added life in New York 
Wire Cloth. 


OPAL is a heavily zinc coated wire 
screen cloth made from the best hard 
drawn steel wire, full gauge and per- 
fectly woven. Its protected White 
Satin finish blends well with any color 
or type of home. 


LIBERTY Golden Bronze is made of 
hard drawn bronze wire, non-corro- 
sive, strong, resilient, perfectly woven 
with uniform mesh and straight lines. 
It has a beautiful rich gold color. 


LIBERTY Antique Bronze is made of 
the same high quality non-corroding, 
hard drawn bronze wire, full gauge 
and perfectly woven. It has a beauti- 
ful dock rich antique color; making 
it practically invisible. 





Your hardware 
dealer has 
New York Wire 
Cloth 


See him now 
Look for the 


Minute Man 
Trade Mark 


“The Sure Defense” 


Manufactured 
by the 





OPAL BERTY 


LI 
Zinc-coated Golden Bronze 


NEW YORK 1 { WIRE CLOTH 
COMPANY 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A row of hyssop,a plant which is grown for its fragrant leaves. In the foreground 
are found several plants of sage, the favorite flavoring plant for meat dressings 


Pot Herbs for All Gardens 


The Kitchen Herbs Remind Us of Days When 
Grocers Had Very -Few Flavors in Paper Packets 


. 


ORA SMITH 


LTHO flavoring herbs are used quite 
often by the good homemaker when 
preparing the most palatable dishes for 
the family, nevertheless, very few home 
gardens contain an area devoted to the 
growth of these ‘‘palate satisfiers.’’ They 
not only require a very small space, but 
if properly grouped, they also add a pe- 
culiar variety and charm to the kitchen 
garden. They may be used for flavoring, 
decoration of culinary dishes, salads, and 
minor home uses. Some are prized for 
their foliage, and others for seed or fruit. 
The culinary herbs are of two classes 
in respect to the general methods of cul- 
tivation: the annuals, or those that must 
be resown every year; and the perennials, 
or those that live for a number of years. 
However, even the perennial species, such 
as sage and hyssop, should be resown or 
replanted every few years to keep the 
plants in vigorous condition, particularly 
if the climate is severe and if the plants 
are not given a little winter protection. 

It is well to grow all the kitchen herbs 
together at one side of the garden wheth- 
er they are annual or perennial, and to 
have a clump of a particular herb each 
year in its accustomed place. A strip 3 or 
4 feet wide can be made a collecting place 
for the herbs, and it may also serve as an 
attractive and interesting border to the 
surrounding portion of the garden. 

Most of the culinary herbs are of the 
easiest cultivation. They thrive in any 
loose, warm, and open soil. 

The plants grown for the aromatic 
stems or leaves are usually cut when they 
are in full growth and before they have 
become woody. The stems are cut off 
near the ground. Then they are tied to- 
gether in bundles and hung in a dry, cool 
place, such as an attic. The dried herb- 
age is then in condition for use in winter. 
For immediate use, continual cuttings of 
the young growth may also be made dur- 
ing the season. It is evident that if the 
plants are cut severely and continuously 
they will be weakened, and that it may 
be necessary to raise a fresh stock to take 
their places. 

Those plants grown for their useful 
seeds are allowed to ripen before. the 
produet is gathered. The plants are 
usually cut or pulled just before the seeds 
are ready to fall. They are then dried 
under cover, and the seeds are beaten or 
shaken out. 

Some of the most common herbs grown 


in the home-gardens are anise, coriander, 
caraway, dill, sage, peppermint, spear- 
mint, and thyme. 

Anise is an annual plant which grows 
best in the central latitudes. It is grown 
chiefly for its aromatic seeds or fruits 
which are used medicinally, and also in 
baking, and for flavoring confectionery. 
It is grown from seeds which are usually 
sown early in the spring directly in the 
garden. The seeds are sown about two to 
the inch and covered % inch deep. They 
are later thinned to 6 inches apart in the 
row, with the rows 18 i oe apart. 
About three months from the time of 
planting, the plants will blossom, and a 
month later the seed should be matured 
sufficiently for harvesting. As soon as the 
tips of the seeds turn a grayish-green 
color, they should be harvested, for if 
they are allowed to remain exposed to 
the weather, they quickly turn brown or 
blacken. The plants should be pulled by 
hand, dried, and the seed beaten out 
and cleaned. 


ARAWAY is a biennial (lives two 

years). The seeds are used medi- 
cinally, but are mainly utilized for flavor- 
ing cakes, confectionery, and similar 
products. A soil somewhat clayey by 
nature and containing some humus is 
particularly suited to caraway, but it 
will grow well in any good garden soi!. 
The seeds should be sown in early spring 
in rows about 16 inches apart. As soon 
as the oldest seeds ripen, which is usually 
in June of the second year, the crop should 
be harvested. Caraway is harvested like 
the anise. 

Coriander is an annual herb. The seed 
and the oil are used for flavoring confec- 
tionery and cordials, and as a condiment 
in bread and cake. The seed should be 
sown in the spring, thickly, in rows about 
18 inches apart, and later thinned to 4 
or 5 inches in the row. Hoeing should 
continue until the plants flower, which 
will be about two months from the time 
of planting. When most of the seeds are 
ripe, the plants are pulled or cut and 
then handled in the same way as anise. 

Dill is an annual or a biennial herb of 
the Old World. The leaves are used for 
seasoning, and the seeds, which are 
greatly valued for flavoring pickles, are 
used as a condiment and, occasionally, 
in medicine. A volatile oil distilled from 
the seeds is used (Continued on page 111 
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American 


Home 


The Teepee Is Superior to Like 
Structures of European Origin 


. BLISS ISELY 


WOMAN constructed the first dwell- 

ing in the United States. It was a 
tent of skins stitched together with sinew 
and waterproofed at the seams with buf- 
falo tallow. A splinter of bone served as 
a needle. The woman’s husband, using 
a sharpened stone, cut lodge poles, which 
he dragged to the home site. 

The Indian woman’s teepee was the 
model used by Colonel Sibley when he 
devised the type of tent which has been 
used for a century by the United States 
army. The teepee is superior to any like 
structure of the European. 

The skill of savages in building a home 
with only a bone and a stone is interest- 
ing to us because recent discoveries of 


relics on the shores of the Baltic and. 


North seas reveal that our Stone Age 
ancestors were once sufficiently skillful 
and patient to fabricate things with such 
simple tools. 

Altho Indians were found by white 
explorers in dwellings ranging in style 
from pueblos to grass huts, we call the 
skin teepee the first American home, be- 
cause its owners were the most primitive, 
living wholly by hunting. Tee con- 
struction reached perfection on the Great 
Piains where, as late as fifty years ago, 
roamed the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, 
Comanche, and Kiowa. 

From twelve to rourteen buffalo hides 
were required for an average teepee. 
Man’s work was to provide hides and 
lodge poles; the remainder was woman’s 
work. 

The Indian woman is usually pictured 
as an overworked drudge, but, in reality, 
almost any white woman had a harder 
time on our frontier. Our pioneer women 
often had a dozen children, whereas In- 
dian babies were few. Indians had no 
cows. Consequently, Indian babies were 
nursed until they were 4 or 5 years old, 
and new babies seldom came in the in- 
terval. 

Indian housekeeping was simple. There 
was no laundry, no debwesidng, no bath- 
ing of children, except in summer. The 
floor was not swept, but water was sprin- 
kled on it to settle the dust. Only one 
meal was prepared each day. In the 
morning the woman roasted meat over 
the fire or boiled it with herbs. How 


could she boil meat without an iron 
kettle? In a fireless cooker, which she 
used centuries before it was a novelty in 
a white woman’s kitchen. 

The first American fireless cooker was 
a hole in the ground in which was hung 
a bag of buffalo skin. In the bag the 
woman put food, covering it with water. 
Hot stones were added until the water 
was brought to a boil. Then all was cov- 
ered to retain the heat. There was no 
regular mealtime, but when any member 
of the family or a visitor was hungry, he 
helped himself, cutting the meat with a 
stone knife, or dipping soup with the 
family spoon, which had been carved 
from buffalo horn. Women also pre- 
served jerked meat for future use by 
drying it in the sun. Wild fruits and 
herbs were gathered by the women and 
dried for winter use. 


NE of woman’s duties was to take 
down and pack the lodges and house- 
hold goods at moving time. Moves were 
made to find new hunting grounds or to 
leave an insanitary camp. Before the 
Spaniards brought horses, dogs were the 
only beasts of burden. Two lodge poles 
were hitched to a dog as we hitch two 
cart shafts to a horse. The poles dragged 
on the ground. A load of 50 pounds could 
be carried on such a dog travois. As the 
women moved camp, men marched ahead 
or on the flanks, watching for enemies. 
Manufacture of clothing and furniture 
took much of a woman’s time. She knew 
how to tan a buffalo or deer skin so it 
would always be soft and would not 
shrink even when wet, an accomplish- 
ment which few civilized people have 
attained. By the use of ashes, buffalo 
brains, smoke curing, and much scra 
ing and pounding, the woman could 
make buffalo-hide moccasins as soft as 
chamois skin. Moccasins and other arti- 
cles of clothing were quilled with the 
quills of porcupine or eagle, or they were 
adorned with bear claws, elk teeth, and 
stons beads. Quills were colored with 
mineral dyes or grease paints made by 
boiling the colors in buffalo brains, or 
with paint made of berry juice baked 
with earth. For a paint brush the Indian 
used a bone with one ragged edge. For 
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Your HANDS 

NEED NEVER TOUCH 
WATER AGAIN ON 
WASH DAY 


From the time you load your Savage 
Wringerless Washer with water, soap 
and soiled clothes 

until you yon. 
them up, you nee 
not once put your 
hands in water or 
lift heavy wet 
pieces. Your Sav- 
age—notyou,does 
the work. 

Your Savage 
Wringerless 


— washes 
—blues 
—spin-rinses 
LU —spin-dries 


a8 


In 10 minutes the Savage Wringer- 
less will wash, spin-rinse, and spin- 
dry a large tubful of clothes. In an 
hour it will do an entire week’s wash 
and not once in that hour need you put 
your hands in water. 





150,000 FAMILIES HAVE 
DISCARDED OLD- 
FASHIONED METHODS 
AND WASHERS 


They have adopted the Savage 
Wringerless. Its unique spin-rinse, 
spin-dry relieves them of wearisome 
feeding of individual pieces through 
a wringer and the distress of dried, 
chapped hands on wash day. 

This is just the preface to the story of 
Savage superiority. The coupon will 
bring you all the facts about the 
new nickeled copper model and the 
popular lacquered copper Savage— 
products of the famous Savage 
Arms Corporation. 


Distributed by SAVAGE PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 


SAVAGE 


WASHER &DRYER 


SAVAGE Propucts DisTRIBUTING 

CORPORATION, UTICA 
9 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 

Please send me your Free booklet. | 
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perky 


Thousands of bird lovers 
have learned to depend on 
FRENCH’S BIRD SEED 
to keep their canaries in 
health and song. Carefully 
blended by experts, 
FRENCH’S contains just 
the right seeds in correct 
proportion—air-washed to 
clean it of all harmful 
dust, dirt and chaff—then 
laboratory tested. And in 
each package a 10c 
FRENCH’S Bird Biscuit 
FREE. 


FRENCH’S BIRD SEED 
is sold by reliable dealers 
every where — or an intro- 
ductory full-size package 
will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of l5c, and your 
dealer’s name. 


THE R. T. FRENCH 
COMPANY 
15-70 Mustard Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FRENCH'S 
BIRD SEED 





Send for—and read care- 

Gq fully —our FREE book on 

4 the care of canaries—42 

Vv pages illustrated in colors. 
% 





Get This 4 
VALUABLE ail 
BOOK- fo 


BEA UTIF y Your HOME 


(63 EVERY woman : interest-} 
miiedin beautifying the 
mSihome at small cost 
w ishould send at once for 

this beautifully illustrated 

new book which pictures 
and describes the amazing 

4 || possibilities of Trimmings 

and the many ways in 

which they can be used 
to beautify the home. 


Expert and Authentic Advice 
Hiznie book io new and elferent.Ba 











PEL. MANSURE CO. 


1607 Indiana Ave. Chicago, Ill. 












Electric Lights Anywhere 110 


Com letewith wiring, Gxtures, lamps, Volt 
for rooms Farms 
Camps and Summer Homes. Install 
it yourself. Write for direct to you 
prices. Immediate delivery. 


‘D. W. ONAN & SONS 
108 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











aint pots, tortoise shells served. 
ivery Indian, man or woman, was an 
artist, and the fact that his work was 
childishly simple did not discourage 
him inasmuch as he was not_paint- 
ing for gold or glory, but for the 
sheer joy o* expresion in art. 

Furniture consisted of buffalo-robe 
beds, back rests of ‘wood against 
which the Indians lounged, and par- 
fleches. The parfleche was a buffalo- 
leather suitcase or trunk, square in 
shape, elaborately decorated, and 
used to hold rue | meat or herbs, to 
carry extra clothing or various treas- 
ures. 

Sundown was a signal for women 
to cease work. Then was the time 
every Indian put on his best clothing 
and knelt at a pool of water to comb 
his hair with a tortoise-shell comb. 
Men were more dudish than women. 
Few of the men of the Plains tribes 
cut their hair. Instead, they combed 
it into braids. Hair was kept gloss 
by the application of at meal- 
time from that which accumulated 
on the fingers. Grease does stick to 
the fingers when one eats without 
a fork. 

Evening was the time for visiting, 
story telling, anddancing. There were 
no snobs in an Indian village. Every 
woman was welcome to the dance, 
and she entered without invitation 
or knocking at |the door, even if she 
was a captive and the dance was at the 
chief’s lodge. A woman led all the 
social dances, and old men made 
music. When men were home from 
hunting or war, holidays were fre- 
quent. Women stopped their tasks 
to watch men play ball, to play ball 
themselves, or to go swimming. 


HE Indian man made all his own 
stone tools for hunting and war. Af- 

ter the coming of the horse he made his 
own saddle and bridle and lariat. The 
beautifully plaited lariats, which re- 
quired the hair from the manes and 
tails of 20 horses, are man-made. Man 
also fabricated flutes, drums, whis- 
tles, and rattles for music. He at- 
tended council, spent much time in 
worship, praying for the protection of 
his home. He painted the heraldic and 
historic designs inside and outside the 
lodge and on the curtains of buffalo 
hide which hung before each bed. 

There was little bickering between 
an Indian and his bride. Divorce was 
simply obtained, but was rare. In case 
of divorce, the lodge and furniture 
went tothe woman who had made it. 
Men loved their wives, but they 
loved without ostentation. When 
they went anywhere, the man walked 
ahead to protect her. In retreating 
from an enemy he went last, and it 
was his duty to die if need be so she 
could escape. In the final battle of 
the Black Hawk war many warriors 
did die on the banks of the Mibssis- 
sippi while protecting the retreat of 
the women and children across the 
river. Such devotion was a part of all 
Indian warfare. As a result, women 
greatly out-numbered men, and in 
some tribes there was polygamy. 

Despite dangers, savage life was a 
happy one, especially for the children. 
Indians idolized their children. They 
never whipped them, but brought 
them up in the ways of their fathers 
by moral suasion, altho they had 
never read books on child psychology. 
Children played the livelong day. 
They were not required to work, but 
as they grew older they begged to be 
permitted to do things. That was 
their schooling, and they learned 
quickly. 











STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


Silverware wrapped in Dexstar Staybrite 
Tissues will not show the slightest tarnish 


metal or glass |against eqnete, sulphur, or 
gas-charged atmos 

Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, yet 
velvet ——— to guard against scratch- 
ing. our stationer or department store 
to ier taybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues 


Sompte of Staybrttu 
(48 sheets, size 20 Z 30 tn.) 
M ailed to you for $1.00 
Address Dept. 12 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
SOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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EASY ~ COMPANY, Dept. 138, Lincoln, Neb. 








7 OLD-FASHIONED 


Hardy Flower Plants 


That Live Out Doors During Winter--235 Varieties 


Delphiniums, Bleeding Hearts, Anemones, Colum 

bines, Phioxes, Primroses, Bluebells, Hollyhocks, 
Poppies, Lilies, etc. Will bloom this summer and 
every summer for many years. Also Pansies, Asters, 
Salvias, Zinnias, Petunias, Snapdragons, Roses, 
edge Plants; Strawberr , Ras 
berry, Bieekeerry, Grape, Asparagus, Vegetab 

ree. 


Harry S. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 











ROSES, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS, FRUIT TREES 


General Line of Nursery Stock 


Send for Catalogue and let us tell you more about 
our ony A dollar saved is a dollar made. 


—— N York 
Wilso: mn, Niagara C Count ew Yor 
“The rao | Nursery Stock” 











= UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor | 

bet drive insures full delivered power { 
to traction wheels. Plows, Discs, 
Harrows, Digs Potatoes, landscape work. 
Heavy or ht cultiva yi or slow. 4 a. me 
4 Cycle y'- Cooled. ving Sz 
gisly enclosed. Op tion tion aay and simple Ba 2 ’ 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ss 
752 74th Avenue, § West Allis, Wisconsin 


Gladiolus: oe 


varieties. Priced rig 
ing pane of ed ——— yy 31°00 .00 Pale tbuann 
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Pot Herbs for 
All Gardens 


[Continued from page 106] 


chiefly for perfuming soap. Dill is 
preferably grown as an annual plant, 
in which case the seed should be sown 
thickly about 14 inch deep very early 
in the en rows 1 foot apart, and 
the plants later thinned to stand 1 
foot apart in the row. Early in the 
fall, as soon as some of the older seeds 
are ripe, the plants are cut or pulled 
up and the seed beaten out and dried. 

e — rtion < ay Lae Sa 
ground, and especially the entire flow- 
er or seed head, can be pulled up or 
cut, and hung up to dry. These can 

—— i 


later be n the pre tion and 
seasoning of the well-known dill 
pickles. 


Pep int is a perennial of the 
mint family which is often found 
growing wild. The volatile oil forms 
the principal marketable product, but 
there is also demand for the dried 
leaves and flowering tops. The green 
leaves are extensively used for flavor- 
ing and garnishing salads for the 
table. Peppermint is started from 
roots or runners which should be set 
in an almost continuous row about 3 
inches deep. The plants should be 
kept free of weeds by hoeing several 
times during the season. As soon as 
the plants are large enough, any por- 
tion of the plant may be cut and used. 
It will continue to grow from year to 
year with a comparatively small 
amount of attention. 


AGE is a hardy perennial which 
will grow for a great many yearsin 
the same spot without replanting. The 
leaves are used extensively for season- 
ing meats and soups, and a tea made 
from them is an old household reme- 
dy. The seeds should be sown, thick- 
ly, early in the spring, in rows 18 
inches apart, and the plants later 
thinned to stand about 1 foot apart 
in the row. Seedling plants have a 
tendency to produce narrow leaves; 
hence, the broad-leaved varieties 
which do not flower readily are the 
most desirable, since they give a 
larger yield of leaves. Sage may also 
be grown from cuttings which may be 
obtained from certain seedsmen. Cut- 
tings set as early in the spring as 
weather conditions will permit, usually 
give a large crop. In the North the 
pe should be protected in winter 
by a mulch of manure. Sage may also 
be grown as a second crop after early 
vegetables, such as lettuce, radishes, 
and peas. The leaves may be pulled 
and used at any time after the plant 
is large enough not to suffer a severe 
shock by their removal. 

Spearmint is a well-known peren- 
nial of the mint family which is widely 
used for seasoning meats, and the 
leaves and flowering tops, as well as 
the volatile oil distilled from the 
whole herb, form marketable drug 
products. Spearmint is easily grown 
in any fertile soil which is fairly moist. 
Its culture and use are the same as for 
peppermint. 

Thyme is a shrublike perennial 
plant which will live for many years 
under pred culture. The herb yields 
the oil of thyme, which has well- 


recognized medicinal properties. 
Thyme grows well from seed which 
may be sown early in the spring in 
rows 18 inches apart, or the plants 
may be started in a seed- and 
later set at intervals of about 12 
inches in rows 18 inches apart. 





Note bow much neater and smarter these 
beds look with the springs covered with 
Rome De Luxe Siip-covers 
7 7 y 
At the right you see the Talon "'Hookless 
Fastener’’ that makes this slip-cover ban- 
dle easier and fit better than ordinary 

hinds. One zip and it’s fastened 






lt adds good looks 
to greater comfort 
This slip-cover for Rome De Luxe Springs 


OUR luxurious Rome De Luxe Bed- 

springs can now combine greater 
comfort and good looks. For the mak- 
ers of this famous bedspring have per- 
fected a practical slip-cover for it. One 
that gives it the neat, smart appearance 
of an expensive box spring ... at very 
little cost. 


You'll want one of these new Rome 
De Luxe Slip-covers for every Rome 
De Luxe Bedspring in your house. 
They not only dress up your beds, but 
keep out dust and dirt. 


The Rome De Luxe Slip-cover fas- 
tens at one end with a Talon “Hookless 
Fastener.” One zip and it’s fastened. 
This special feature insures both easier 
handling and a smoother fit. 


See these remarkable new slip-cov- 
ers for Rome De Luxe Bedsprings at 
your dealer’s. And be prepared for a 





pleasant surprise when you discover 
how little they cost. 


Make this trial! 


If you do not already enjoy the greater 
comfort and more refreshing sleep 
that the Rome De Luxe Bedspring gives 
arrange with your furniture or depart- 
ment store for a De Luxe trial. Note 
the invigorating effects of the natural, 
relaxed sleep this better bedspring 


brings. . ‘ 4 ‘ 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland has written an 


interesting booklet, “How Better Sleep 
Builds Better Health.” Send for a free 


copy. 
THE ROME COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
BALTIMORE ROME,N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
Distributing Warchouses Everywhere 


Ihe De Luxe label attached to 

the slats of every genuine Rome 
De Luxe Spring is your guarantee 
of getting all the quality points that 
only this spring offers you. for it and 
be sure. You can now have your choice of two 
beautiful and practical colors: Orchid or French Gray. 





The ROME Company 


BEDSPRINGS + ROME METAL BEDS +, DAY BEDS + COUCH HAMMOCKS 
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BUCKET 
SLAVERY 


end it with 





RUNNING WATER 


for only $ 
In the home without Run- 
ning Water the hands of 


the women are shackled to 
Cash f.0.b. fac- 
the slavery of pump-and- tory, for 210 
. gallon per hour 
carry drudgery. But for- §al" fond wed 
tunately, the price of with motor for 
cycie or - 
freedom need not be @ fect current. 
serious consideration for 
any home with electricity. No longer is 
Running Water under pressure a costly 
luxury. 


A complete Electric Shallow Well 
Home Water System can be had for 
only $70. Deferred payments make the 
purchase still easier. Within the hand- 
some blue lacquered enclosure are pump, 
motor, tank and automatic switch. No 
moving parts exposed—inquisitive 
fingers are safe. 

Why deny yourself this necessity 
longer? Take the first step toward a 
better home now! Use the coupon. No 
matter what your water service prob- 
lem, Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers 
will help you. 


$70 for 210 gal. per 
hour size. A 420 gal. 
per hour size for $100. 
Both of thesesystems 
for use where source 
of water is not more 
than 22 feet below the 
unit. Other Fair- 
banks-Morsesystems 
provide running wa- 
ter regardless of 
source of supply or 
type of power avail- 

able. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Fairbanks- Morse Products 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 8-4 
900 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Send your Special Circulars giving full details 
about the F-M Home Water Systems. 


2 ES eee COMME . 2.0% 20 Me ..i:cccee 
My source of water supply is: [) Shallow Well 

() Deep Well ()Spring () Lake [)Stream [) Cistern 
Have you electricity? Yes No 
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“Every Line a Leader” 
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And Now, What Makes Children Nervous? 


{Continued from page 38] 


nervous habits must always be thought 
of as symptoms, not as diseases or afflic- 
tions in themselves. They are treated 
effectually only when one gets at the 
root difficulty, which will be the thing 
that has produced the nervousness. 

There are many things that make chil- 
dren nervous. Some of the most com- 
mon are as follows: 


IRST, inherited nervous instability. 

Just how much of a child’s nervous- 
ness is inherited and how much produced 
by his handling are matters experts have 
not decided, so we will not try to settle 
it here. Perhaps the most important 
thing for laymen in this connection is 
that the child inherits his nervous insta- 
bility from the very parent who is going 
to rear him, and the inherited nervous- 
ness is bound to be aggravated by the 
nervous parent unless care is taken. 

Second, the nervous parent or nurse. 
There are about ten thousand ways in 
which a child can be made nervous by 
the person who has charge of it. A few 
are the irregularity and uncertainty which 
nervous persons engender—irritability, 
fears, fussiness, worrying—the list is as 
long as there are manifestations of ner- 
vousness in adults. 

Third, a faulty health situation. The 
sensitive child reacts so strongly to every 
current in the air that he is very easily 
thrown off with regard to both sleeping 
and eating, and, therefore, he usually 
presents a problem in both these respects. 
At the same time, 


school. It is a common sight to see an 
underweight, excitable child of 6 or 7 
taking music and dancing lessons, French 
or elocution, in addition to regular school- 
work. The subjects themselves are above 
reproach, but the average nervous child 
has enough of a strain with school. 
School demands too much of the ner- 
vous child in several ways. First of all, 
there is the drain made upon him emo- 
tionally if his teacher is unsympathetic, 
or if other children torment him. Perhaps 
he is ina grade beyond his capacity, and 
the struggle to keep up is too much for him. 


IFTH, too much stimulation, wheth- 
er at home or at school. It was too 
much stimulation that was one of the 
rincipal contributing features to the de- 
oe of Richard, described at the begin- 
ning of this article. Because he was a 
sensitive child, his environment should 
have been as quiet as possible. Instead, 
he was surrounded by the greatest ex- 
cesses of entertainment—and overstimu- 
lation—with which the parents of only- 
children are likely to smother them. Too 
many toys, teo many shows, too much 
travel. Piled on these, the constant show- 
ing off, the worst thing that could happen 
to an excitable child. Every incident of 
the precocity of the child that so delighted 
his parents was paving the way for the 
explosion that later broke their hearts. 
At school the nervous child often suffers 
from overstimulation, piece speaking, and 
the rest, excellent for the stolid child, but 
to be used with rare 
discretion with the 





improper food and 
insufficient sleep 


nervous one. 
School entertain- 





greatly aggravate 
his nervousness. 
Fourth, overstrain 
in the child’s en- 
vironment. This is 
one of the most fer- 
tile sources of trou- 
ble with the sensi- 
tive child. Remem- 
ber that heresponds 
like a dynamo to 
every stimulation. 
Yet he usually has 
not the physical 
stamina for even 
the ordinary nerv- 
ous needs. Hence, 
anything that ex- 
cites him too much 
not only increases 
his nervousness, but 
it also drags him 
down physically. 
Bulking large 
among the sources 
of overstrain in chil- 
dren comes the emo- 
tional situation in 
the home, stressed 
in the article, ‘“The 
Truth About the 
Nervous Parent,”’ 
in last month’s issue 
of Better Homes and 
Gardens. Disturb- 
ance of this sort is 
like so much poison 
to the sensitive 
child. He will react 
to it in all sorts of 
unexpected ways, 
from spitting con- 
stantly to stealing. 
Children’s nerves 
are also overstrained 
when too much is 
expected of them, 
either at home or at 





YOU CAN LIVE INA 
BEAUTIFUL CITY 


VERY chamber of com- 
merce, every garden 
club, every improvement 
club, or any individual, for 
that matter, who is inter- 
ested in the beautification 
of his town or city will want 
to send for our city-improve- 
ment leaflet, “How to Con- 
duct a City Beautification 
Campaign.” 

Besides describing the 
beautification work being 
carried on in four represen- 
tative American cities, the 
leaflet gives in detail the re- 
sults and plan of the city- 
beautification committee in 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, where, 
in eight years, according to 
the secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, the beau- 
tification program has added 
$10,000,000 to real-estate 
values in that city. 

The leaflet also tells how 
to choose the committee to 
carry on the program; tells 
the best time to start; how 
to choose the judges; and 
suggests a scoring-table to 
be used in judging the re- 
sults of the work. 

We shall be happy to send 
you a copy of this leaflet on 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp to 
cover postage. Address De- 
partment L, The Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, 
and ask for Leaflet No. B-J 
4—"How to Conduct a City 
Beautification Campaign.” 








ments held at night, 
even tho under the 
auspices of the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ asso- 
ciation, do no good 
to the nervous sys- 
tem of a child. Dr. 
Seham speaks vig- 
orously on this 
point in his book, 
“The Tired Child,”’ 
describing meetings 
he has addressed on 
the subject of ner- 
vous children under 
the auspices of the 
Parent-Teachers’as- 
sociation, at which 
5 and 6-year-olds 
performed at a late 
hour, and small 
children ran in and 
out of the room. 
Nine out of ten, it 
is true, would suffer 
no injury from this 
overstimulation. 
For the tenth it 
might proveserious. 
The child born of 
nervous parents is 
given a formidable 
handicap by both 
heredity and envir- 
onement, but when 
an honest effort is 
made this handicap 
may be overcome. 
Parents must re- 
linquish the joy of 
gloating over the 
display of talent in 
their young chil- 
dren if they would 
help them fulfill the 
promise of that 
talent in later life. 
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: cA glow of color on 
walls and ceilings. 


| Mello-Gloss in pastel 
shades... the per- 
fect background 


6 ppc: familiar rooms in which you 
spend so much of your life... 
those rooms which hold so many 
memories, hopes and dreams. . . they 
are your stage, the stage on which you 
enact a large portion of your part in 
the drama of life. 

What backgrounds have you pro- 
vided for your rooms? Are they in har- 
mony with the decorative schemes? 
Or are they dull and forbidding? 

, Bring color into your home. 
Brighten your walls and ceilings with 
the soft, pastél shades of Mello-Gloss. 

Mello-Gloss is a washable paint 
made in a wealth of soft, charming 
shades, It dries quickly to 4 smooth, 
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semi-gloss finish which does 
not readily catch or hold dirt. 
It can be cleaned easily and 
quickly with soap and water or 
with Lowe Brothers Cleaner. 
Mello-Gloss is but one of the 
outstanding paint products pre- 
pared by Lowe Brothers. It is 
made primarily todoonespecific 
thing. . . to give beautiful and lasting 
color to walls and ceilings... and it 
does that one thing superlatively well. 





All Lowe Brothers paint 
products are made to 
meet specific require- 
ments and there is a prod- 
uct for each decorative 
and protective need. 







FREE BOOKLET “Color Har- 
mony in the Home” at any Lowe 
Brothers dealer. Profusely illus- 
trated in colors with valuable in- 
formation on home decoration. Or 
mailed direct for 10 cents in stamps. 


When youare planning 
the painting or decora- 
tion of your home, and 
now is the time to plan it, go to the 
Lowe Brothers dealer in your com- 
munity. He will be glad to give you 
the Lowe Brothers Color 
Cards and help you select the 
products and the colors you 
should use foreach particular 
surface. The Lowe Brothers 
Company, Factories: Dayton, 
Ohio, Toronto, Canada. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 

















PAINTS & VARNISHES 





ENJOY the LUXURY 


of a 


WEEDLESS LAWN 


No tiresome, back-breaking hand-weeding is meces- 
sary when you fertilize your lawn with Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia. Arcadian is rich in the nitrogen 
essential toleaf growth and sets up a soil reaction 
pee pansy to weeds. One application of Arcadian 
your lawn will show a wonderful improvement— 
pss! healthier grass, much fewer weeds. Continued 
Arcadian treatment will enable the desirable grasses 
to crowd out the weeds and give you a velvety, 
weedless turf. 
Lawn experts everywhere recommend Sulphate of 
Ammonia. Prof. Albert A. Hansen, Purdue Experi- 
a Station, in April, 1928, Nature Magazine, calls 
“the best lawn fertilizer in the open market.” 
And Geo. T. Moore, Director Mo. Botanical Gar- 
dens says, ““We have in Ammonium Sulphate (Sul- 
phate of A Ammonia) the best single chemical fertilizer 
that can be used on a lawn.’ 


AR IAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is easy to apply. Just 
scatter it on the soil when the grass is dry and 
sprinkle thoroughly. Arcadian looks like fine, dry 
sand—makes no muss on the lawn and has no ‘odor, 
-no filler, no weed seeds. Just concertrated plant 
food (2034% nitrogen). 10 lbs. fertilizes 2500 sq. ft. 
of lawn. 

Ask the dealer from whom you buy your lawn and 
garden supplies for Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Or write us for a 10 or 25 lb. bag. The 
10 Ib. bag costs $2.00 and he 25 Ib. 
bag $4.00—delivered at your door. 


za 
aa 
SHAW ritacion 
Pays for Itself! 


an try 
. . Use it 10 days on your 
own work. Write for full details 





The Gault Company 
Ammonia-Benzol Dep't 
Lawn and Garden Service 
40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 
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twin ‘engines, walk ig Fe SEP ows 
types. Gauge wheel. atent tool euitiva nee is. 
control. Our guarantee + © 4 
Set the SHAW farm and eurden 
teresting pictures and yolusbie informa- as job. Runs 

Posteard brings it. 
















4 Jorlds of power. 


WRITE 
TODAY! 





Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
how to make and sell her “Arrroven” 

Home Made Candies. Work sheet formu- 

las, equipment boxes, adv. cards, full sell- 

ing plans—everything provided. Makemon- 

ey after first lesson. Quick profits assured. 

Write today for free ‘‘worksheet’’ on FUDGE. 

American School of ‘Home Economics, 871 E. 58th St., Chicago. 











Acquaint Yourself 


With These Annuals 


[Continued from page 16] 


Scarlet flax (Linum grandiflorum) is 
a free-blooming annual for edging. 
This reddest of red flowers makes a 
glowing spot in the garden. 

Love-in-a-mist (Nigella var. Miss 
Jekyll) reminds one of a bit of blue 
in a misty sky—something that we 
may dream about but very seldom 
see. This, too, is a splendid flower for 
cutting. 

Petunias are always charming, fill- 
ing the evening air with a de icate 
perfume. The larger varieties are 
gorgeous, but they do not bloom as 
freely as the smaller ones, and they 
are a bit more difficult to grow, but 
the Ruffled Giants well repay one for 
the extra effort. 

Painted-tongue (Salpiglossis) is one 
of the most brilliant of all annuals. 
The velvety blooms come in all co'urs, 
from white to yellow and deep orange, 
and light pinks to the deepest and 
darkest of reds, not to mention all 
the shades and tints of blue. Each 
bloom is varied in coloring, but all 
have a deep, velvety sheen. 


F youarefond of zinnias and wish to 

have a little oddity in your garden, 
try some of the curled and crested 
type which are often dwarf as well. 
The pompon zinnias are also splendid 
flowers for borders, and they last 
much longer when cut than the large- 
flowering types. They are wonder- 
fully free-blooming, and the salmon 
rose and scarlet shades are especially 
good. Plant a row of either color just 
back of your Empress candytuft bor- 
der, and you will have a planting that 
will make people exclaim about your 
good taste. 

When strawflowers, or everlastings, 
are so popular, it is regrettable that 
we do not grow more varieties in our 

ardens. Xeranthemum annuum is 
ovely, bearing bright rose, purple, 
and white flowers. Another one with 
rosy, cloverlike heads, is gomphrena, 
or globe-amaranth, sometimes called 
bachelorsbutton, but not to be con- 
fused with the cornflowers (Centaurea 
cyanus). 

There is nothing prettier for a quick- 
growing annual vine than the cup- 
and-saucer vines (Cobaea scandens). 
They make a very rapid growth and 
are invaluable for covering trellises 
and arbors. They begin to bloom late 
in the summer. 


Avoiding Leaks 
in Pools 


We have spent a year trying all 
kinds of waterproofing and have suc- 
ceeded in getting it to hold 10 or 12 
inches, and we wanted 2 feet for 
waterlilies. We have found that 
many rocks are porous, regular sieves, 
and want to warn others against mak- 
ing our mistake. We are told that if 
we had made a cement basin and had it 
tarred, then placed our rocks in ce- 
ment, the pool would not have leaked. 
We are shale a series of basins 
leading from a terrace to the present 
pool, and we shall plant drooping 
plants on the top of the big pool to 
cover its depth.—Mrs. Edwin Frank, 
Oakland, California. 














Jacobsen 


Power 


Junior 


> Lawn Mower 






America’s foremost 
small power 
mower. It cuts 
a 19-inch swath at 
the rate of 3 acres 
a day. 

Jacobsen Power Mowers are qual- 


ity built, speedy, powerful and effici- 

ent. There is a type for every lawn from 

% acreup. They earn their cost in time 

and labor saved and create a healthier, more 

— turf. Used and endorsed from coast 
coast, Below is pictured the Jacobsen “Es- 

rn ” Power Mower on a famous German es- 

tate. European gardeners prefer this fine 

roller-type mower to the promi- 

nent European mowers. 

Write for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


a MPG. CO. 
w, Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Office: 507 W. 56th Street. 








Send 10c for BETTER BUILT 
Catatoc showing almost 
‘one hundred attractive 


pieces for lawn and garden. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


lowA MANUFACTURING Co. 
862 Third Street, SAC CITY, IOWA 





10 PRIZE WINNERS 


DAHLIA worth $10 for $4.75 


Marmion $2.50; Ellinor Vanderveer $1.25; Pride of San 
Francisco $1.00; Susan G. Tevis $1.00; Mrs. Ethel Smith 
50c; Robert Treat $1.00; Jerse Coa Beauty 75c; Daddy But- 
on tbe; mw 75e; Me. ach 50c; one reas 
AST 00 value, for 75 


h, correctly 
n CHOICE ‘DAWLIAS. WORTH $5. 00 FOR 
Oneeach of Jersey Peseen St 25; snow Re 
dient $1.00; Mrs. . Warner 7. 
Canast Sis: Shudows Eavenhetl 00; ME “Breagetburs 50c 
Both collections, a 15.00 value for $7.00, Postpaid 
The above are 16 of the — Dahlias rown. Imqnenes size, gorgeous 
colors, fine wren a _, a CATA 3 describes them all and many 
others. A postal b 


CRAIG ROAD GARDENS, "wea 20% 1293-8 


Co 
Music Lessons ee by Mail 


PTH lersone cnser great American 
dorsed Master 











lessone under great 


PE cit 460 ALGG SENG serie Now 





Pictures Cling to Walls 
Moore 


Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with he Twist) 
Snugly hold the wires unexposed 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
For wreeee and mgs dos decorations, 
use Moore 







All good ones. Extraordinary offers—20 

Spirea ve Wy $1.00. 12 Dwarf 

Japanese $1.00. Five Spirea 

Anthony Waterer $1.00. Baive "ivdranees $1.00. Six 
Hardy mixed Chrysanthemums $1.00. Five mixed Peonies 
3! .00—B 2 ey eee oy Spireas. July, August blooms— 
ink, 4 white 4 lavender 4 red all 16 Spireas $2.00. One 

: each color “4 for 60c”" . Get acquainted— List free. Write. 
PRESTAGE NURSERIES, Box B, Allegan, Michigan 
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Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 33] 


readers. I had never heard that this 
could be done, but one fall I deter- 
mined to experiment. I picked about 
a dozen of the red berries and put 
them in a flower pot containing rich 
garden soil. I kept this well watered, 
and in a few weeks the plants appeared. 
Once thru the ground, they grew 
rapidly. In the spring I set them out 
in a bed, and in the fall I transplanted 
them to their permanent locations. 
These bushes are now 2 years old and 
strong and vigorous. I have followed 
the same plan with Japanese iris, and 
I have raised several nice plants.— 
Mrs. O. P. Dunakin, Chanute, 
Kansas. 


A “Mum” Pointer 


ERE is a tip I have found is very 
practical: It was given to me by 
a successful chrysanthemum grower. 
Each spring, when the shoots are 
about 6 inches high, he cuts them 
diagonally below an eye, then cuts off 
all of the leaves except three or four 
at the top. He then takes a box of 
equal parts of sand and soil and places 
cuttings in this. They are then placed 
in a garage or shed and cared for until 
rooted, and outdoor space has been 
prepared, when they are set in their 
permanent places. He uses nitrate of 
soda as a fertilizer, but this must be 
oe with the greatest care. 
have raised about 40 varieties, 
and this year I expect to have a truly 
wonderful garden. — Mrs. Pauline 
Lindley, Portland, Oregon. 


A Flower Guide 


HAVE always found a great deal 

of pleasure and instruction in the 
study of garden flowers in a way which 
I should like to pass on to other ama- 
teurs. 

In a book entitled ‘““Garden Flow- 
ers,’ which has considerable margin 
on its pages, | have pasted pictures 
of the plants described. I got these 
from seed catalogs, selecting the best 
pictures and cutting them with an 
eye for artistic arrangement. I now 
have an illustrated book with pic- 
tures of over 200 flowers in their 
natural colors, and I am kept in 
touch with the beauty of flowers dur- 
ing the winter months. — E. Merle 
Bixby, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Prune Them Early 


URRANT and gooseberry bushes 
produce larger and better cro 
of fruit when they are properly 
pruned. 

The canes of the gooseberry and of 
the white and red currant bear fruit 
for three or four seasons, and those of 
the black currant for only two or three 
seasons. Hence, in pruning, all canes 
older than this should be removed. 
The last season’s canes should be 
thinned out so that 5 or 6 of the 
best remain. To promote branching, 
it is desirable to cut back these re- 
maining 1l-year-old canes so that two- 
thirds of their length remains. Re- 


gardless of age, all canes which lean 
over close to the ground, and all that 
look weak or have been injured by 
insects or disease, should be entirely 
removed.—Roger De Baun. 
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‘Beautiful Home Grounds 
really cost you Nothing 


of your home than 
itssmall initial cost. 


Each Tree, Shrub, 
Plant and Vineadds 
far more to the value 


pega nm your home grounds 
is an investment which pays 
immediate cash dividends. 


The moment you set an orna- 
mental or fruit tree, a shrub, plant 
or vine, your property becomes 
more valuable and desirable. Its 
cash value rises at once— 
and far in excess of the 
small amount you have in- 
vested in the planting. 


Theory? No Indeed! 


You have but to ask any 
real estate authority to 
confirm this statement. 
Right now, when a great 
vogue for beautiful home 
grounds is sweeping the 
country, it is particularly 
true! 

The time 1s not far distant when 
the unplanted or poorly planted 
place will be as undesirable 
and unsalable as the house 












"It’s Not a Home 
until it’s Planted’ 


without modern conveniences. 


But even more important than 
the added monetary value is the 
joy and satisfaction of living amid 
beautiful surroundings—of provid- 
ing a setting for your home of 
which you can be proud. An en- 
vironment which says to 
friends, neighbors and 
passers-by —‘‘Here lives 
a family of good taste, 
refinement and culture." 


Your Nurseryman 
Can Help You 


Write or consult your 
Nurseryman or his repre- 
sentative. With the helpof 
his expert advice, you can 
plant now and enjoy beau- 
tiful and fruitful grounds 
this summer. Whether your plant- 
ing problem is large or small, he 
can help you and his advice in- 
sures quick and satisfactory results. 





This FREE Booklet Will Help You Achieve Beautiful Grounds [Pm 


A new and valuable booklet, edited by Ernest H. Wilson, one of America’s foremost / 
horticulturists, will be sent to you free, if you will rerurn the coupon below. 
It is written especially to help the home owner. It pictures and describes the A : 
modern trend in beautifying home grounds; makes clear the concepts of good i , 
taste and describes what constitutes a well planted grounds. Ye 
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+ NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU }{ 
: Sponsored by the American os Association of Nurserymen : 
1 407 Union Savings Bank Bidg.. DAVENPORT, IOWA ee | 
i Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of your new - 
i booklet, ‘‘How to Plant the Home Grounds" H 
Fee ele lad cigs artless | ean BF a : 
§ Add ' 
hn ee. Or ee ae an ne ea enna EE 
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Corinthian Column in the Palace at Versailles 


THEY SAY IT IS 
“TOO GOOD” 


Wi have been told by those who 
think in terms of average mer- 
chandise, that we make the Clark Grave 
Vault too good! 


But as our vaults must provide protection 
for the precious remains of loved ones 
we never have permitted, and never will 
permit any compromise in the quality 
and workmanship. 


The Clark Vault is sealed by an immu- 
table law of Nature and does not depend 
on man-made locks. The material is metal, 
because it is not porous. Special quality 
sheets of Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone 
Copper Steel give added rust-resistance. 


And our workmanship always insures 
the fullest utility of these fine metals. 
Seams are doubly-welded, oxy-acetylene 
on the outside, electric on the inside, so 
that the metal flows into one solid piece. 
A test under 5000 pounds of water proves 
the perfection of the welds. 


And then on the finer vaults a pine of 
pure cadmium assures a still greater 
measure of rust-resistance. 


The Clark Grave Vault has never failed 
during a quarter of a century. Leading 
funeral directors recommend it. A 50- 
year guaranty with every one. 


A de luxe model, beautifully designed, of 
10 gauge Solid Copper is also available. 
It is practically indestructible and carries 
a perpetual guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


genuine Clark Grave 
Vault. It is a means of identifying the vaule instantly. 
Unless you sce this mark, the vault is oot a Clark. 


This trade-mark is on ¢ 











These Are Mothers’ Methods 


[Continued from page 39] 


When we have a crowd of boys at our 
house in the afternoon (and we usually 
do), it is an understood thing that they 
are free to enjoy an after-school snack, 
even if I am away from home, provided 
they leave things as they find them. 

“I wouldn’t turn that gang of little 
hoodlums loose in my kitchen for a hun- 
dred dollars!’ my neighbor exclaimed 
when she heard of this custom. 

But my confidence has not been mis- 
placed. The boys know I won't come 
into the kitchen scolding and interfering, 
but they also know that the responsi- 
bility is theirs, and they rise to it nobly. 

Perhaps one reason that my kitchen 
is left so clean after the boys have fore- 
gathered there is because any failure to 
leave things in order means that they 
must forfeit their monthly gatherings of 
the ‘‘gang.”’ 


NCE a month, on a Friday or Satur- 
day night, my sons are allowed to 
invite their friends to supper. I stipulate 
that the ‘“‘gang’’ shall not be more than 
eight in number, and, consequently, the 
boys generally have a waiting list of 
wistful aspirants. In all respects it is the 
boys’ party. They cook the supper, and 
a very good supper it is, altho I have 
noticed that their Dad frequently has a 
business engagement down town on 
“gang’’ nights. 
Here are some of the menus they have 
had—simple, easy to prepare, but filling: 


Menu No. | 
Canned Tomato Soup 
Scrambled Eggs 

Bananas and Cream 


Bacon 


Corn Bread 


Menu No. Il 


Hamburger or Hot-dog Sandwiches, 
Made With Buns 
Fried Potatoes Root Beer Smooth 
(Root Beer with Ice-cream beaten in) 
Store Cookies 


Menu No. Ill 
Creamed Salmon on Toast 
Baked Potatoes 
Fruit Gelatine 
Cocoa 


And when I go away for 

an the week-end, leaving Dad 
/ i> and the boys to batch, not 
P— only do I feel certain they 

will have a glorious time, 
the three men together, 
but also I am sure that 











There is no need of careless 
dining habits because chil- 
dren must eat by themselves 


when I come home there will be no dirty 
dishes in the sink.—Katherine G. Carson, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Cheerful Mothers 


WONDER if many mothers realize 

what a hold a cheerful mother has on 
her children—how they love to be with 
her, how they bask and thrive and grow 
in her presence. 

Of course, we all understand that the 
naturally cheerful person, with us moth- 
ers at least, is a rarity. We are all cheer- 
ful in pretty much the same way: cheer- 
ful as can be when everything goes right, 
and quite the reverse when things go 
wrong. 

The point for mothers to determine is 
this: leant as they really desire, 
almost more than anything else, that 
their children shall love them, love to be 
with them, like their company—how are 
they going to secure all. this? 

Wholesome cheerfulness more than 
any other one thing—more than self-sac- 
rifice, overwork, sleepless nights, near- 
martyrdom, or any of the other hundred- 
and-one things mothers do—will retain 
their children’s happiness in their society. 

That sounds well, mothers will admit, 
but how are you going to be cheerful 
when everything is going wrong and 
there is nothing to be cheerful about? 

You would not expect to make good 
cake, even tho you |have the ingredi- 
ents, without learning how. You spend 
hours learning to read, to play the piano, 
to play tennis, golf, or bridge. Just so, 
if you are not naturally, contagiously, 
and effervescently cheerful, you must 
spend time and thought learning how. 

Make a business of telling something 
interesting and funny to the children 
while you dress and undress them. Make 
yourself, no matter how your thoughts 
want to wander, listen understandingly 
to whatever each child has to tell you; 
make yourself, cheerfully, get his point 
of view, which is nearly always in itself 
cheerful. 

Never let a meal pass without telling 
something entertaining. Train your eyes 
to see, your ears to hear, your mind to 
retain things of pleasure and interest 
around you, just for the sake of cheerfully 
sharing them with your children. The 
recounting of an amusing item will often 
start a happy discussion. 

Try this one year and see if your prog- 
ress in cheerfulness, and in the hearty 
admiration of your children, is not emi- 
nently worth while.—Jessie Wright-W hit- 
comb, Topeka, Kansas. 


The Children’s Table 


AS IS the case in most families that 
dine at night, our two small children, 
one 5 and the other 8 years old, still have 
their supper together half an hour or so 
before their elders’ din- 
nertime — an arrange- 
ment which frequently 
tempts one to careless 
manners. 

To combat this 
temptation, I serve the 
little supper very 
‘properly’ indeed! We 
have as a serving-table 
in the dining-room a 
little old-fashioned 
dropleaf cherry table. 
This is laid with lar 

sized oblong doilies for 
(Continued on page 118 
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TONY SARG 
battled with 


RUusT- 
and Won! 


Bt grou I first saw my Nantucket 
house——seven years ago —I felt 
sure I had at last found the proper 
setting for my work. The house is in 
typical New England style—- more than 
250 years old. It possesses some of the 
quiet Puritan dignity, some of the rugged 
whaling atmosphere that is characteristic 
of Nantucket. 


“This was—I said to myself — going 
to be the ideal place to work in. All I 
needed to do is to put in the house 
whatever few conveniences a Twentieth 
Century citizen needs, and live happily 
ever after. 


“Accordingly, I proceeded to install 
electricity and plumbing. And knowing 
little about such things, I permitted rust- 
able water pipe to be put in the house. 


“Before one year was up I knew there 
was something wrong with my theory of 
living happily ever after. For there was 
trouble with the water pipe! Rust was 
in the house! The water came out of 
the faucets in a brownish, rusty stream. 
I had to drink this ugly water, and mix 
my colors with it. 


“The next year, every time I wanted 
to bathe, I had to wait a small eternity— 
so slowly did the water trickle into the 
tub. Later the pipes developed leaks — 


ANACONDA 
COPPER*S*BRASS 





Tony Saro, the famous artist, whose inimitable marionettes have brought delight to thousands 
of children and grown-ups, here gives a unique pictorial expression to his battle with Rust. 


and unsightly rust stains appeared on the 
ceilings and some of the walls. . . After 
the third year I decided that Rust and I 
just couldn’t live together in the same 
place. Rust bad to be thrown out! 


“And so I had all the pipe ripped 
out. I put in shiny, new Anaconda Brass 
Pipe——both for the hot and the cold 
water. . . That was four years ago. Since 
then I haven’t seen a single sign of rust. 
The water is fine—_summer and winter 

- free-flowing, clear and fresh. I can 
paint, and work, and live—free from 
rust annoyances.” TONY SARG 


Mr. Sarg’s experience is no exception. 
Investigation shows that under average 
conditions rust is evident— before seven 
years are up! 


How Rust Affects the Water Supply: Rust 
deposits form in water pipe made of 
rustable metals to clog ‘it and reduce the 
flow of water. As rusting progresses, 
leaks may develop. Finally rusted pipe 
has to be replaced. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust, nor 
clog with rust deposits. It frees you, 
once and for all, from all rust troubles. 
That is why the use of Anaconda Brass 
Pipe actually saves money. This saving in 
repairsand replacements is considerable 
about $430 during the first fourteen years 
in the average $15,000 house. 


How Rust Affects the Outside 
of Your House: \f your rain- 
pipes, guttersand roofflashings 
are made of rustable metal they 
quickly develop leaks. Rain 
water, seeping through, mars 








the house with ugly stains. . . After 5 to 
8 years sheet metal work of rustable 
metal needs replacement. 

Rain-pipes, gutters, leaders and roof 
flashings of Anaconda Copper cannot rust. 
Their use actually saves money. This saving 
in upkeep during the first 14 years is 
sktaend #2 $335 for the average seven 
or eight room house. 


Send for these Vital Facts on Home 
Building and Home Buying: Those in- 
terested in safeguarding their investment 
will find valuable information in the free 
booklet, ‘“‘Rust-Proofed.”” Address: The 
American Brass Company, Dept. B-3, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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Mr. Tony Sarg’s bouse in 
Nantucket is a splendid ex- 
ample of the typical New 
England style of more than 
250 years ago. The house pos- 
sesses some of the quiet Puritan 
dignity, some of the rugged 
whaling atmosphere that is 








Hot and cold water pipe made of 


characteristic of Nantucket... 


Anaconda Brass, gutters, leaders 


CAN’T RUST. ..SAVES MONEY 
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and roof flashings made of Ana- 
conda Copper—cannot rust. Their 
use saves upkeep dollars, 








Modernize 
Your Laundry 


ASHDAY’S tasks are made a 
whole lot easier when the ever- 
present drying problem is satisfac- 
torily solved. Summer or winter, 
good weather or bad, your clothes 
dry quickly, clean and white, in the 


LAMNECK 
LAUNDRY DRYER 


It permits your laundress to wash on the 
same day each week—dry your clothes 
spotlessly clean and iron them—without 
delay! It protects them from dust, soot, 
frozen fibres and whipping winds. It does 
away with makeshift lines in attic or base- 
ment. And it sterilizes every garment. 


Perfect Safety Always 
Indirect heat, thermostatic control and the 
natural circulation of fresh, warm air posi- 

tively prevent scorching 

or discoloration. 

Your local Gas Com- 
pany will be glad 
to show you the 
LAMNECK. Or, 

write us direct 
for de- 
scriptive 
litera- 


THE W.E. LAMNECK COMPANY 
439 DUBLIN AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


GALLOWAY POPERY 
Gives the Gssential FJouch” 


GHAPELY jars and vases, dis- 
tinctive bird baths,fonts,sun 
dials, gazing globes, benches— 
in high - Good enduring Terra 
Cotta will add new interest to 
the garden, sun room or porch. 





A catalog of many suggestions 
sent for 10¢ in stamps. 


ESTABLISHED 
1810 


IERRYCOLTLY CO 
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. AT HOME 
table and fascinat: pastime. Pair 
melected HAREZ MOUNTAIN’ birde~broed- 
ing cages, nest and nestings ond | full artes 


tions on_ how to raise 

12. Conary Candy, 
15c, Bartel’s Bong F 4 tonic invigora- 
tor 25c. Send for Book on,” ome Pets and 














These Are Mothers’ 
Methods 


[Continued from page 116] 


each place, (If your little folks are 
“spilly,” you can, of course, use the 
oilcloth variety.), and in the center 
are two candlesticks, fitted out with 
leftovers of regular dinner candles or 
common grocery-store 10-cents-a-doz- 
en ones, lighted as for the most 
formal of occasions. No matter how 
boisterous the play has been or how 
gay and giddy their spirits may be, 
when they settle themselves with 
clean hands and nicely brushed hair 
at their dignified little board, lighted 
only by the candles, there is an imme- 
diate “‘toning down” of voices and 
behavior, and a quiet, orderly, well- 
mannered mealtime is the result. If a 
small friend stays to share their sup- 
per, it is just a case of pushing up one 
of the leaves of the tab e—everything 
else is just the same as it always is; 
and they are accordingly quite with- 
out that all-too-common idea that 
one’s best is for company—never 
mind about every day! 

I have timed matters carefully, and 
I know that this arrangement requires 
hardly 5 minutes more than the plac- 
ing of the dishes on the corner of the 
kitchen table. And 5 minutes is a very 
small price for the maintenance of a 
standard! — Katherine L. Ristine, 
Clinton, New York. 


Handkerchief Drawer 


E HAVE one arrangement in 

our kitchen that has proved of 
immense benefit to the eB we: whe 
children. They are prone to appear 
without handkerchiefs, a most neces- 
sary part of any child’ 8 equipment, as 
we all know. 

We have a small drawer, within 
easy reach of the small ones, filled 
with nice little clean white rags. When 
the children appear without a hand- 
kerchief, they are sent to this drawer. 

It has made such an impression 
that we seldom need to send a young- 
ster there any more. This drawer also 
supplies bandages and clean dusters, 
paint rags, and the like.—Mrs. Sam- 
uel Gormly, Coraopolis, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Plant Hedges 
for Beauty 


[Continued from page 34] 


hence, they present a neater appear- 
ance. The branches are small, so that 
the hedges made of privet can be 
trimmed to a smoother surface. 

The Japanese Barberry makes an 
impregnable hedge, for it has little 
thorns on it to repel any animal in- 
vader. This barberry does not carry 
the dreaded wheat rust, and it can be 
safely planted anywhere. Only the 
common barberry carries the rust. 
Barberry, more suited to low hedges 
2 or 3 feet high, makes a neat, easily 
trimmed hedge. 

Spiraea vanhouttet does well as a 
tall hedge along driveways. It should 
be allowed to grow untrimmed all 
season. In the fall or early spring it 
can be trimmed down to a lower 
height, but no trimming should be 
done to new growth during summer. 
Do not plant spirea unless you have 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 





Make your new 
Home more 
COMFORTABLE 


Poorly made window frames result in 
drafty rooms and fuel waste. .. . Our 

booklet, ““How to Make Your New 
Home More Comfortable”, tells you 
how to be sure of weather-tight win- 
dow frames to prevent drafts, as well 
as ruinous dust and water loakege. 

for Sndersen free copy toda 


“[finderseny- 


FRAMES 


Send for this Free Booklet. 

Sign your Name and Address 
of Page and Mail to 

Box No. A-13 BAYPORT, MINN. 








The Vegetablesand Flowers 
ie would like to see ogrom 

n your garden—read 
about them in 

Burpee’s Annual 
It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbsand Plants. 
A million poe. use it as 
their garden Write 
for Burpee’s a today. 
It’s free. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

Burpee Bldgs., Box 17, Philadelphia 











REGALE LILY BULBS 


A wonderful new hardy Lily. Order now for 
early spring. Parcel post ~~ 


ach 10 100 
Flowering size he : at $2.00 $18.00 
First size -_ - 50 5.00 40.00 
Mammoth size - 75 7.50 60.00 


Seed 25¢ Per Packet 
Free Beautiful Bulb Catalogue in Colors 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
Gardenville - Tacoma, Wash. 














A $6.00 perensaats on Bots ror $3.00 


PERENNIALS—Fine H. Flowers—New Improved 
Strains—3 Each of ACHIL A COLUMBINE, DEL 
SWEET ¥ WILLIAM, DIGI- 
TALIS, MYOSOTIS EY PSOPH HILA (Babys Breath) and 
8 urdy Plants Sure to Bloom 


and ere VARIETIES —Labeled-—30 Large Bulbs 
Worth 15 to 2 ogen. Guaranteed Value—$5.00 to 


$7 57 o0 & % oF only $3. aS ta 
cn Yong $5 Illustrated Folder on Request. 
CHARLES G ROVE, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 





OLD FASHIONED 
HARDWARE 


AT OLD FASHIONED PRICES 


DOOR LATCH Surs FROM $2.00 EACH UP 
HINGES - 140PAR “ 


Write for ‘Aint Folder and Prices 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE, Dept. A, Asheville, N.C. 


















2 MAKE MONEY AT HOME! 


\& = Painting photoe and miniatures. No jo expgztonce pesepmne?. 
: Se Fascinating work. Good weekly income. hile learn- 
wx ing. « We teach you at home. Professional artist's outfit, 


National art Studios, 1 N. Dearborn, Dept. 21-4, 


























room for a hedge that is 6 feet wide. 

No hedge will grow normally under 
shade. If part of the hedge is under 
trees and part out in the open, expect 
a thinner and slower growth under 
the trees and, consequently, an un- 
even hedge. 

The best time for planting a hedge 
is in the spring as soon as the ground 
is ready to work. Hedges can be 
planted in the fall at bulb-planting 
time, but there is little gained by fall 
planting, and some plants may die 
over the winter that would not have 
died had they been planted in the 
spring. 

I have found that the best way to 
plant a hedge is to dig a trench. For 
all hedges a trench 12 by 12 inches 
will be large enough. Place the plants 
8 to 10 inches apart, and tramp the 
loose dirt lightly against the roots. If 
the ground is moist, no water is 
needed ; if it is dry, water will facili- 
tate an early start. 

Stretch a cord the length of the 
trench, midway between the two 
sides, and hold the stem of each plant 
against it when planting. This will 
insure an even row. After the hedge 
is planted, heap the dirt against the 
plants plentifully. Finally, use prun- 
ing shears and cut the plants down to 
about 6 inches from the ground. This 
cutting back will guarantee a low 
spread of branches and a tight hedge. 

In planting spirea for a hedge, dig 
holes 2 to 3 feet apart, and plant a 
stock in each in the ordinary way of 
setting out single plants. String a 
cord over the holes, as in planting 
over a trench, to be sure the plants 
are properly aligned. 


HE care of a hedge consists almost 

entirely of regulartrimming. If the 
hedge is young, it can be topped reg- 
ularly and some growth‘allowed be- 
tween topping till the desired height 
is reached. If the hedge grows to the 
maximum height desired before cut- 
ting back, it will not send out as 
many lateral branches, and the result 
will be a less compact hedge. There- 
fore, I recommend a gradual com- 
pensating growth between topping. 

have seen a sickle used to trim a 
hedge, and I have used one myself, 
but in each case the result is a hedge 
with a hacked surface. It is as awk- 
ward an operation as cutting a well- 
kept lawn with a scythe. The sickle 
does a fairly good job on the sides of 
a box hedge when an up stroke is 
used, but for topping it is unsatis- 
factory. 

Much to be preferred is the regu- 
lar hedge shears. Working scissors- 
like, it insures clean, even cutting. If 
you have difficulty in keeping a level 
cut on the top of a hedge for the 
length of the row, string a line at the 
height you want to cut, and follow 
that line. Clean out all cuttings from 
the hedge, for they dry up, look un- 
sightly, and later dull the shears. 

Should you decide to cut down the 
height of your hedge considerably, 
after having let it grow for a year or 
more beyond that height, wait until 
fall or early spring, and then use 
pruning shears with a short blade. 
With such shears you can cut the 
stems down where you want them. 

Properly cared for, a hedge will last 
several generations. Tho it is con- 
stantly growing, it can be dwarfed in 
its growth by frequent trimming, 
until there is little increase in size 
from year to year. Unlike a tree 
grown old, a hedge does not show 
“bald” spots, and it appears as fresh 
when it is a century old as it does in 
its early years. 
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Ades Philadelphia 


ae SFIRIES “S” 
~~ mower 


weg? patents pending 


Feather-light to push 


— leaves velvet sward! 





Built on automotive principles... 20% lighter.... 
easier to operate .... more durable, 


Just a few features 
which make Philadelphia Series “S” 


radically different ! 


AINLY pressed steel instead of cast iron con- 
struction; triple-roller clutches instead of 
noisy quick-wearing ratchets; radial ball-bearings 
in wheels as well as revolving cutter journals; 


oil-and-dust-tight gear casings. 


Specially adapted to terrace and hillside work 
because of lightness and strength. 


Ask your dealer to show you Philadelphia Series 
“S” lawn mowers... most advanced to date .. . 
best in over half a century. 





PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO., INC. 
4250 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia 







PRIL is one of the most fascinating 
months of the year. In the North, 
it is the month of expectations— 

in the South, the month of fulfillment. In 
the North each day we hope and expect 
some other plant will show signs of life or 
blooming, for even in severe climates, we 
may have bloom in our gardens if we 
have planned wisely. In the Soyth, we 
see our many anticipations coming true, 
and what more could we ask of any 
month? 

On this page, we are showing a method 
of planting strawberries, which is recom- 
mended for heavy soils. First, a spade is 
thrust into the ground. Push the spade 
forward, then pull back, insert the plant 
in the space thus made, and hold it until 
the spade is withdrawn. Insert the spade 
again 2 inches behind the plant, and push 
it toward the young strawberry plant to 
firm the soil around the roots. Firm the 
soil by tramping, and you are ready to 
set another plant. 


I am planning a rose garden. What kind 
of plants should I buy?—Michigan. 

Budded roses are generally superior to 
own-root roses. Buy strong 2-year-old 
field-grown plants. For your climate, buy 
only northern-grown stock. Remember 
that cheap roses give cheap results, and 
buy only the best plants from reliable 
dealers. 


What pruning should my roses have this 
spring?—Ohio. 

Climbing roses should have all the 
branches, except last summer’s growth, 
cut off at the ground. Hybrid perpetuals 
and hybrid teas should be cut back from 
one-third to two-thirds, depending on the 
vigor of the plant. The polyantha roses 
require but little pruning. 


Will you suggest a list of quick-growing 
vines for the far South?—Louisiana. ~ 

Where the ground does not freeze, 
there are many vines which make large 


VICTOR H. RIES 
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root-stocks that send up a heavy growth 
during the spring and summer months, 
dying down if there is a frost in the win- 
ter, but growing again with the first warm 
days. Among these are the Antigonon 
leptopus (Queens necklace, or coral vine), 
either pink or white; Clematis paniculata 
(Japanese clematis), white; Boussingaul- 
tia baselloides (Madeira vine), white; Ipo- 
moea setosa (Brazilian morning-glory), 
pink; and Ipomoea leari (blue morning- 
glory). Of the fast-growing annuals, there 
is a long list: In the Convolvulus family, 
there are the Mexican morning-glory, the 
‘ardinal climber, the red and white cy- 
press vines, the moon vine, and some 
others. Tiunbergia, balloon vine, Momor- 
dica (balsam or love apple), Japanese 
variegated hop, ornamental gourds, Doli- 
chos (hyacinth or jack bean), in white or 
purple, and the scarlet runner, are also 
quick growing. For delicate tracery 


around windows and doors, and on porch- 


es, use Manettia, Asparagus plumosus, 
climbing nasturtiums, the native climbing 
fern, and the bright-blue pea-vine, Clitoria. 


What fertilizer would you suggest for 
home use?—Idaho, Maryland. 

A complete chemical fertilizer is the 
cheapest and most efficient in the end. 
Use a high-grade mixture with a formula 
such as 6-8-6, 5-13-4, 4-12-4, or 3-8-4. 
Apply these by broadcasting at the rate of 
2 to 4 pounds per to 100 square feet of soil 
surface. A “tonic” fertilizer of ammonium 
sulphate or nitrate of soda may be used 
at the rate of 14 to 34 pound to 100 square 
feet. This “tonic” is good when used as 
an extra dressing for lawns, for trees and 
shrubs in the spring, and for. all flowers 
when they are in bud. It may be applied 
by dissolving 1 pound in 20 gallons of 
water. 


My lawn is full of small humps and 
ridges. What can I do for it?—Illinois. 

Roll it with a 300 or 400-pound roller 
when it is very (Continued on page 122 
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How happy and carefree are children at play! You can share 
their happiness when they play behind an effective fence, safe 
from dangers of heavy trucks and speeding cars. 


An enclosed lawn is the new vogue for safety and privacy. 
It lifts a load of care from your heart, and may be the means 
of preventing disaster from striking in your home circle. 


You will want Pittsburgh Lawn Fence because it is distinc- 
tive, neat, rigid and non-climbable. The heavy wires, elec- 
trically welded, Super-Zinced against rust mean at least 75% 
longer life. Beautiful designs. Send the coupon for booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 


| Pittsburgh Steel Co.] 


755 Union Trust ey Pittsburgh, 
af Building \ = _/| Penna. 


; Pittsburgh Lawn Fence 
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- 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me, FREE, illustrated booklet ‘‘Beautiful Protection 
for the Home,” and name of nearest dealer. 
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when you are responsible 
for an introduction that 
leads to genuine friendship 


HENEVER you have had an opportunity to 

introduce two people whose interests and 
tastes form the foundation of a worthwhile friend- 
ship, you can always sense their gratitude to you 
for helping them discover each other. 


It’s no wonder then, that people so often express 
their thanks to the friend who has introduced them 
to BetTER Homes and GARDENS. 


How many of your friends and neighbors have 
yet to be introduced to this magazine which they 
will find so helpful in making their homes still more 
attractive, both inside and out? 


BETTER HoMEs AND GARDENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


And, besides thanks, introducing your friendsto BETTER 
Homes and GARDENS may also bring you the tangible rewards of our 
special representative plan. Even in case you are not interested in this 
plan personally, your garden club or church society might like to take 
advantage of it. We will send full details by return mail in response 
to a letter from you. 

















wet. It is a good plan to fertilize it 
at the same time. 


Should bearded iris be transplanted 
in the spring?—Missouri. 

It is best to wait until July or 
wy tho small clumps may be 

ifted in your own garden if plenty 
of soil is moved with them. 

How early may gladiolus be planted? 


—Iowa. 

Gladiolus bulblets should be planted 
as early as ible. For a steady 
succession of blooms, flowering sizes 
should be planted every 10 days to 2 
weeks from early spring until the 
first of July. 


What size gladiolus bulbs should I 
plant?—Massachusetts. 

Any size over % inch will bloom, 
altho many of the smaller ones may 
do so. For table decoration, 4 to 1- 
inch sizes are preferable, as the spikes 
will be smaller. For exhibition flow- 
ers, use 144 to 2-inch sizes. The 
cheapest way to work up a collection 
is to buy the small sizes. 


When may I set dahlias, tuberous- 
rooted begonias, fuchsias, and similar 
plants? —California. 

In your climate, these flowers may 
be planted anytime this month. 
Make several later plantings of 
dahlias during May ae June. 


What are the best plants for porch 
and window-bores?—Florida. 

Where there is sunlight a part of 
the day, use plumbago, weeping lan- 
tana, Russellia juncea (coral or foun- 
tain plant), nasturtium, Thunbergia, 
coleus, Croton, Caladium, hydrangea 
(if given plenty of water), pot mari- 
pan and petunia. 

If there 1s little sun, use such plants 
as ferns, the running Vinca, Aspara- 

us sprengeri, Sansevieria zeylanica, 
English ivy,small box, dracena, Pan- 
danus veitchi (ribbon plant), and the 
variegated aspidistra. Old favorites, 
such as forget-me-nots, geraniums, and 
azaleas, may also be used, but should 
be relieved from monotony by the use 
of the white-leaved Cineraria (dusty- 
miller) with the geraniums, pink 
oxalis with the forget-me-nots, and 
tubs of small, pointed evergreens, 
such as dwarf arborvitae, placed near 
the tubs of azaleas. A concrete box 
of Sempervivum tectorum (houseleeks, 
or “hen and chickens’’) is especially 
good on Spanish terraces or in courts. 
Another use of boxes is on the fence, 
fastened by brackets or placed on 
shelves. his is often seen in New 
Orleans on the tall partition fences 
in the French type of gardens. 


What flower shows may be held this 
month in the South?—Georgia. 

Tulip and bulb shows, as well as 
rose shows, will be possible in many 
communities in the southern states 
this month. 


What vigorous flowering vine may 
be used for a pergola?—Tennessee. 

The silver lace vine (Polygonum 
auberti) is magnificent and exceed- 
ingly vigorous. The Chinese wistaria 
is iy liked and enjoyed, but to 
insure bloom you must insist on 
grafted plants. These are compara- 
tively rare and expensive, but they 
never fail to bloom. 


What perennials may I plant to 
have bloom during April on. 

See Better Homes and Gardens Leaf- 
let No. BG-11—‘‘Continuous Bloom 
in the Perennial Border.” 
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“Books in Running 
Brooks” 


[Continued from page 25] 


banks, rock gardens, with native wild- 
flowers, are being designed. There is, 
in short, an educational project that 
will give children an actual knowledge 
of the care of plants and the possibili- 
ties of decorative arrangements, that 
will give them a knowledge of plant 
and animal life as it actually exists, 
that will start into being a love for 
working with growing things. The 
children who will assist Mr. Shaw, 
who will get their hands down into the 
soil, who will dig and transplant, cul- 
tivate and name, will, conceivably, 
be amateur gardeners the rest of their 
lives in their own home yards. The 
seeds of interest and enthusiasm thus 
planted will grow into hobbies that 
may last lifetimes and help solve that 
problem of leisure we are today hear- 
ing so much discussed. 

‘ow what, exactly, are the Chey- 
enners planning to make of their big 
garden? 

The area is to be inclosed with a 
high woven-wire fence. An ornamen- 
tal stone entrance is being built op 
site the school building. From this 
entrance, paths will be sent out to all 
part of the preserve. 

Already bird-tables have been set 
up and are kept supplied thru the 
winter. Every lure to bird life will 
be put into the preserve. 

rees native to Colorado, not al- 
ready growing on the tract, will be 
transplanted from the mountains. 
Trails and stream bank will be 
planted with shrubs and flowers. All 
the botanical material will be labeled 
in white on black labels, after the 
manner of the best gardens. 

Wildflowers, to the number of 
scores of species, will be transplanted, 
some of them in the rock gardens men- 
tioned. Again, in the Pike’s Peak re- 

ion museum \across the way, is to be 

ound an herbarium of specimens, as 
artistically mounted as can be found 
anywhere. 


| ‘HE present plans for improve- 
ment will cover five years or more. 


This little arboretum and garden ° 


will be open to the public. Regular 
classes will be held under its trees and 
along its trails. The outdoor theater, 
beautifully placed, will furnish a stage 
for the unique sort of Indian plays for 
which the school is widely known. 

Mr. Shaw believes that invaluable 
things—ideas, virtues, attitudes, sym- 
pathies—can be derived by contact, 
not alone with the outdoors, but with 
outdoor people and their ways. A 
year ago an educated Sioux chieftain 
from the Rosebud reservation be- 
came a paid member of the faculty 
and gave instruction in Indian lore, 
woodcraft, and handiwork. 

The Cheyenne Mountain nature 
preserve and garden is, in short, a 
part of the principal’s attempt to 

rive his students contacts that are 

ikely to be undervalued in our age, to 
ave them a leaning toward hobbies 
that, in many, may take form in ac- 
tual home gardens, now and later in 
life. He believes in a sane return to 
nature, with none of the absurdities 
so often preached in back-to-nature 
polemics, in the joy of contacts with 
the things of sky and earth, and in 
the simplicity and modesty of soul 
that are most easily found away from 
too deep absorption in the complexi- 
ties of man’s material creations. 
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 : he yrs: 
“Clean-up 


week” 
lasts 365 days 


National Clean-up and Fire Prevention Week is a 
sort of municipal face washing. After it’s all over, the 
town looks more attractive and has more self respect. 


In effect, it means the removal of the rubbish and 
trash which causes 65% of our national fires from 
attics, yards and basements. But what about the 
other fifty-one weeks in the year? 

The decent—the logical way is to dispose of trash and 
rubbish as fast as it accumulates. Burn it with the 
garbage in “INCINOR,” the portable, gas-fired 
Home Incinerator which keeps } your home spick-and- 
span for a few cents a week. 

With “INCINOR”’ on the job, the malodorous and 
dangerous garbage can and the rubbish barrel make 
hasty exits. The things most likely to catch fire 
are safely disposed of at once—without smoke, odor 
or dirt. Without the least bother to the housewife, 
“INCINOR” makes “Clean-up Week”’ last 365 days. 
No wonder that the women’s clubs, associations of 
commerce, insurance companies and fire departments 
which support “Clean-up and Fire Prevention Week” 
so aie tata: heartily endorse “Incinor”’ for its good 
works. bes. low price places it within the reach of 
every home-owner in America. 


This is the quickly and 
easily installed device which 
guards your home against 
fires and pour Paeee 
against sickness from the 
recking garbage can 


Write today for complete information on this great 
frre and health protection for the whole household 


Home Incinerator Co., MitwavuKkee, Wisconsin 


INCINOR: 


THE HOME INCINERATOR 


Good Riddance 
GARBAGE - RUBBISH - TRASH 

















HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY Name 
Dept H-4 Mica > tneen SC. Lh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Street 
Send me your free booklet**The Decent Way.”’ City 
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For Adding Copper to Steel 


Is to give longer service. The 
unanswerable argument for 
KrysTone Copper Steel is the 
fact that it endures. Secure max- 
imum service and satisfaction 
from your roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, gutters and similarconstruc- 
tion, by using genuine 
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Highest Rctaiehaened 
Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


APOLLO-KeystoneE Copper Steel Sheets possess 
all the excellent qualities of the well known 
Apollo brand, with the added feature for perma- 
nence of a rust- -resisting copper-steel alloy base. 
These are the highest quality sheets manufac- 
tured for roofing and siding, gutters, spouting, 
ventilators, and all building construction pur- 
poses. Keystone Copper Steel also excels for 
tanks, flumes, culverts, and similar uses. 

» For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 


Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean. 
fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer >/ . complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sieets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
ROOFING Trin and ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
booklets; of special value to property owners. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= 








SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 








What the Bureau of Standards Is 


Doing for the Home Builder 


[Continued from page 31] 


construction. The membership of the 
committee, all prominent architects and 
engineers, was drawn largely from na- 
tional organizations interested in the 
construction of better homes. The mem- 
bers on this committee not only had 
many tests made by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in its elaborately equipped labora- 
tories, but they also sought the advice of 
some nine hundred individuals and organ- 
izations of experts thruout the United 
States. In fact, they brought together and 
organized a treasure-house of information 
of value to anyone who builds or buys a 
home. 


HE editor of Better Homes and Gar- 

dens asked me to visit the Bureau of 
Standards and digest some of this infor- 
mation, which I did, to my own lasting 
benefit; this business of learning some- 
thing all the time is really one of the chief 
compensations of a writer. 

Suppose we begin at the bottom, with 
the foundation of the house. 

According to this committee, many of 
the building codes are more severe than 
they need be in the matter of foundations 
for small houses. The thickness of brick- 
foundation walls required by 134 build- 
ing codes is, on the average, 16.4 inches 
for a three-story house; but the com- 
mittee says 12 inches is enough to be 
sare and sound, considering the actual 
loads coming on the basement walls of 
dwellings. The same 134 building codes 
require, on the average, 16.6 inches if the 
foundation is concrete, 19.4 inches if it is 
stone, 15.6 inches if it is hollow block or 
tile. The committee says that 12 inches 
of concrete is sufficient, 15 inches of stone, 
or 12 inches of hollow concrete or clay 
tile. And in the case of concrete, the 
thickness of the foundation walls can be 
reduced to 8 inches if the house has only 
one or two stories. The saving in ma- 
terial on a few hundred thousand houses 
by following the committee’s standards 
would amount to quite a fair sum. 

These figures are for basement walls. 
In case the inclosure is not excavated for 
a basement, 8-inch foundation walls are 
strong enough for even a three-story 
house if these walls are of brick, con- 
crete, concrete block, or coursed stone. 
(Rubble-stone foundation walls should 
not be less than 16 inches thick.) Thus, 
the man who does not put a cellar under 
his house can save on the thickness of his 
foundation walls as well as on the cost of 
excavation and a cellar floor. In such a 
case, however, he must provide openings 
in the foundation walls that will permit 
thoro cross ventilation under the build- 
ing; otherwise, dampness will be likely to 
collect and rot the timbers under the 
house. For efficient drying, the total 
area of these openings should be not less 
than 7 percent of the ground area in- 
closed by the foundations. Thus, if your 
house is 26 x 36 feet, without a cellar, the 
openings in the foundation walls should 





total at least 6514 square feet. For a 
house with solid masonry walls, founda- 
tions should be made of brick, concrete, 
concrete block, or stone. For a frame 
house or a house with solid walls, the 
foundation may be made of any of these 
materials, or of special salt-glazed tile or 
vitrified fire-clay tile; but in no case 
should ordinary ‘building tile be used for 
foundations. Foundation walls should 
extend down below the frost line, and for 
frame houses they should extend at least 
8 inches above the surface of the ground. 
To prevent damp basements and undue 
settling, there should be a line of drain- 
age tile, with the proper fall, all around 
the outside of the foundation, at a level 
with its base. 

If you want a permanent house, build 
on hard dry sand, gravel, or clay. But if 
you have to build on filled ground, or 
ground that is underlaid with mud or 
peat, be sure to sink wood or concrete 
piles to serve as additional supports. 

While we are considering the cellar, it 
might be added that when wooden col- 
umns are used to support the first floor, 
they should rest on metal or masonry 
footings extending at least 3 inches above 
the basement-floor level. Cast-iron col- 
umns should have metal-bearing plates 
at top and bottom. If the columns are 
made of wrought iron or steel pipe, they 
should be filled solid with concrete. 

Now suppose you are building a frame 
house on your foundation. What stand- 
ards should you follow for sound, safe, 
and permanent construction? 

First of all, see to it that the lumber is 
properly owes and protected on the job. 
rhis applies to rough as well as finished 
lumber; otherwise, you encourage check- 
ing, warping, twisting, and that insidious 
decay which, once started, may go on 
after the house is built until some of its 
timbers fall to pieces. In the second place, 
shrinkage of lumber should be pc! soar 
for in the design of the building, or floors 
will not stay level. Since lumber shrinks 
chiefly across the grain, not lengthwise, 
quarter-sawed boards will shrink and 
swell about 50 percent less than flat- 
grained stock, besides having a better- 
wearing surface; so it is well to use them 
whenever possible for flooring, finish, and 
so on. 


OR the framing of exterior walls, use 

studding not less than 2 x 4 inches in 
size, spaced not more than 16 inches on 
centers. Sheathing should not be less 
than three-fourths of an inch thick, which 
means what the lumberman calls 1-inch 
boards. Sheathing boards should be laid 
tight and nailed with not less than two 
eightpenny nails to each stud. The best 
way to keep a house from skewing out of 
shape or giving an imitation of the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa is to nail the sheathing 
boards on diagonally instead of horizon- 
tally. If this is not done, there should be 
adequate diagonal (Continued on page 127 


This lily pool is one of 
the most interesting 
things in the back yard 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Ohde, Manning, lowa 
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What the Bureau of Standards Is 
Doing for the Home Builder 


[Continued from page 124] 


bracing at each corner. One diagonal 
sheathing board from corner to corner, 
it is said, will make a more rigid wall than 
a whole side of horizontal sheathing, un- 
less the boards are perfectly dried—and 
what boards are nowadays 


ftp horizontal boards used to sup- 
port the ends of joists for flooring— 
ledger or ribbon boards, they are called 
in the builders’ queer parlance—should 
be not less than 1 x 4 inches, and they 
should be cut into the studs and nailed 
with not less than two tenpenny nails to 
each stud. The size and strength of struc- 
tural members—girders and joists—is, of 
course, determined by the load to be 
carried; they had better be figured by a 
competent engineer 
or architect. Differ- 
ent woods vary con- 
siderably in elastic- 
ity and resistance 
to compression and 
shearing strains. 
Joists 2 x 6 inches, 
spaced 16 inches on 
centers, are plenty 
big enough for a 
space 124% feet 
acro3s if the joists 
are of No. 1 Doug- 
las-fir from the 
Coast; but it would 
require 2 x 12-inch 
joists to span that 
distance if they 
wereofNo.2 
Northern white- 
cedar. 

All floor and roof 
beams should be 
rigidly bridged, or 
tied together with 
cross pieces, at least 
every 8 feet. Floors 
ought to be double 
if costs permit, and 
it is best to have a 
layer of some incombustible material, 
such as heavy asbestos paper or floor 
felt, between the layers, for sound dead- 
ening, warmth, and fire pretection. Again 
for the sake of rigidity, the first layer of 
flooring should be laid diagonally. 

Joists should be doubled when they 
come under bearing partitions that bear 
part of the weight of some other member, 
as a ceiling or roof—and they should 
have double plates at the top, at least 2 
inches thick and of the same width as the 
studs; with non-bearing partitions, a 
single 2-inch plate at top and bottom is 
sufficient. Studs should be doubled 
around roof and window openings, and 
thoro bracing at wide openings will pay 
dividends of satisfaction in firmness and 
rigidity. 

Walls and ceilings may be plastered, or 
they may be made of one of several 
standard forms of wallboard. Plaster 
walls are likely to be especially rigid; but 
as the committee says, ‘‘in no place is the 
importance of good, honest construction 
more evident than in the plastering of a 
house.”’ Here are some of the causes 
listed for cracked plaster: ‘‘(1) inade- 
quate or faulty footing under bearing 
postas (2) too small girders or too few 
vearing posts; (3) joists of insufficient 
size; (4) joists under partitions not dou- 
bled ; (5) improper aio over wide 
openings; (6) uneven settlement due to 
shrinkage of wood frame improperly de- 
signed and constructed; (7) chimney not 
independent of the frame; (8) settlement 





One of the photographs sent us 
by Clyde Reynolds, Boone, lowa, 
showing his garden, which, he 
says, has evolved from ideas taken 
from Better Homes and Gardens 


of wall footings and foundations; (9) 
separation of partitions from walls; (10) 
failure to conform to g lastering 
standards.” The first nine faults can be 
avoided by good construction, and the 
last by getting a plasterer who really 
knows his job. 

Three coats of plaster are recommend- 
ed for walls; one coat is generally suffi- 
cient for ceilings. Either gypsum or lime 
plaster can be used, depending chiefly 
on local practice. Gypsum plaster has 
greater inherent strength and fire resist- 
ance, and its setting can be more easily 
regulated. Lime plaster is more resist- 
ant to moisture, and it can be made as 
strong as gypsum by tempering with 
Portland or Keene’s cement. 

Roof construction 
is a matter of figur- 
ing loads in relation 
to pitch, with due 
allowance for snow 
in some sections if 
the roof has little 
pitch, and for wind 
pressure if it has a 
very steep pitch. 
With regard to roof 
vacveneny w the com- 
mittee favors non- 
combustible mate- 
rials, especially 
where houses are 
close together. 
Wood shingles, 
however, have their 
good points in low 
cost, excellent insu- 
lating value, and at- 
tractive appearance. 
Where wood shin- 
gles are used, they 
should be of the best 
grade, edge-grained, 
free from knots and 
imperfections, and 
at least four-tenths 
of an inch thick at 
the butt. They should be nailed prefer- 
ably with hot-dipped, zine-coated, cut- 
iron nails; at any rate, never with or- 
dinary wire nails. Shingles treated with 
stain, creosote, or other substances are 
likely to maintain a smoother surface 
which will catch fewer sparks than un- 
treated shingles. 


NE of the attractive methods of fin- 

ishing a frame house is to cover the 
outside with a veneer consisting of a 
single layer of brick or structural stone. 
The general opinion among experts, as 
gathered by this committee, seems to be 
that this method gives as stable a struc- 
ture as a house with 8-inch brick walls. 
Such veneered houses are resistant to fires 
from the outside, and they are considered 
to be safe, durable, exceptionally dry, 
and easy to heat. 

The veneer should rest directly on the 
masonry foundation, and it should be at 
least 334 inches thick. It should be 
backed by wood sheathing, and both the 
sheathing and the veneer should be se- 
curely attached to the wooden-frame 
structure. In attaching the veneer, use 
heavy non-corrodable nails, or other an- 
chorages, embedded in the mortar be- 
tween the bricks or stones, and placed not 
more than 16 inches apart vertically and 
24 inches horizontally. There should be 
a layer of buildin per between veneer 
and sheathing, an Fashing must be in- 
stalled wherever necessary to prevent 
moisture from penetrating back of wall. 
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Read This a 
Book—Use These 
Shears—and Have 
Better Roses 


Now is the time to prune roses, if you want the finest 
blooms! And we've prepared an interesting little 
book that tells all about it,—and more, it gives all 


the information on pruning fruit trees, hedges, 
vines, etc., as well, 

To make pruning a pleasure use PEXTO pruning 
shears—they cut clean and easily—they fit the hand 
nicely—you will certainly enjoy using them. 

Next time you are in a hardware store, just look 
over PEXTO tools — Hammers, Chisels, Braces, 
Pliers, Screw Drivers, Wrenches. They are built 
not only for today, but for tomorrow and for years 
to come, and they are reasonable in price. 


“It Pays To Say Pexto” 


THE PECK,STOW & WILCOX CO. 
Southington, Conn., U. S. A. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 

Southington, Conn. 

I'd like to know all about pruning! Enclosed is 25¢, 
Please send me “The Little Pruning Book”’. 
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Amazing New 
Rids barns, poultry houses, cellars and attics 
easily, quickly and thoroughly of rats and 
mice. No traps, no baits. Ready touse. This 
scientifically prepared formula in powder 
form comes in 1 paper packets. Simply 
scatter packets around infested places. i 
dents cannot resist its lure. They gnaw the 
packets. Death results quickly. 
Non-Poisonous— 
In this remarkable formula is used a prep- 
aration known as Red Squill, a deadly poi- 
son torats and mice but absolutely harmless 
to humans and domestic animals. Other in- 
gredients cause dehydration of carcasses 
thereby eliminating objectionable odors. 
«Se vet. 

Estimating that rats and mice cause a 
$200,000,000 annual loss in foodstuffs alonein 
addition to being a menace to health, the 
Government urges the use of Red Squill to 
combat these prolific pests. A-E-A combines 
the amazing efficiency of Red Squill as a rat 
exterminator with certain ingredients 


having an irresistable lure for rats. 


2 $0c Pac As anintroductory 
‘er, we send you FREE a full size 50c package 
of A-E-A wi llar si: idi 
you mention 
A Squill 


EXTERMINATOR 


ThoroBread Co., Dept. 7, Cincinnati, 0. 
Enclosed find { ) dollar bill ( ) check 


for one dollar for which please send me 
your large size package of A-E-A and 
one 50c package FREE in accordance 
with your offer. 











Tue Draxe Hore is wonderfully 
located. On the lake, yet within easy 
walking distance ‘of the heart of down- 
town Chicago. For tempting food and 
remarkableservice, THE Drakeisknown 
far and wide. Rates are reasonable—as 
low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six double. Special discounts 
for extended stays. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet, Edition 9. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 
HOTEL Chicago J 


OREGON COAST GROWN BULBS 

Big introductory offer; 100 good blooming-sized giadiolus 

bs, extra choice varieties, or 10 each of 7 varieties 

labeled for $2.00. With each order we will include 10 

bulbs of the famous Los Angeles, one bulb of a late Euro- 

pean variety and our new price list of over 150 varieties. 
MORRIS BULB OREGON 




















Keeping moisture out of the wall is 
perhaps even more important when 
a stucco finish is abel on a frame 
house. Any point where there is dan- 
ger that water may work its way in 
should be carefully flashed, as at cop- 
ing, cornices, around exterior trim, 
and around the frames of doors and 
windows; and roofs should be con- 
structed to carry water well away 
from the walls. 

One of the problems with a stucco 
finish is to reduce cracking. Where 
stucco is applied over wood sheath- 
ing, there will be less cracking if the 
sheathing boards are laid horizontally 
instead of diagonally, as recommended 
for frame construction in general; but 
this necessitates careful corner brac- 
ing of the frame. Also, it has been 
found that horizontal timbers at floor 
lines shrink, and thereby set up stress- 
es in the stucco finish that cause 
cracks. To lessen this, it is advisable 
to use continuous studs that extend 
from the foundation up to the roof 
without a break. 

Sheathing may be omitted entirely 
and the stucco laid on metal or wire 
lath, which should be securely stapled 
to the frame timbers. Some people 
have questioned whether this is sub- 
stantial construction, since it looks 
on the face of it rather flimsy, but 
careful tests indicate that when it is 
done right it gives a more rigid wall 
than stucco on sheathing. The metal 
lath should be laid horizontally, and 
the adjoining edges laced together 
with wire. Also, the stucco must be 
back-plastered—that is, plaster must 
be laid on the back of the lath in addi- 
tion to the stucco on the front—and 
this plaster backing must be thick 
enough to extend ary Bas a quarter of 
an inch between the studs. Which- 
ever method is used, sheathing or 
back-plastering, it is well to have a 
layer of building paper between the 
inside and the outside wall. 

With all stucco work, it is well to 
apply three coats, the second follow- 
ing the first within twenty-four hours; 
and the committee advises that ‘no 
coat should be richer in cement than 
1 to 3; and lime should not be added 
in greater proportions than one-fifth 
volume of cement.’”’ Have the ingre- 
dients mixed by machine if possible, 
but, in any case, see that care is taken 
to keep uniform proportions and to 
mix thoroly. 

These are main points in the com- 
mittee’s recommendations for frame 
construction. They also delved in- 
quisitively into brick, concrete, and 
hollow-wall construction, the matter 
of garages attached to dwellings, and 
structural practices that lessen fire 
hazards. These will be considered in 
a later article which will appear in 
an early issue. 


A Seed Discovery 


ANY flower seeds, owing to their 

hard outer shells, are very slow in 
germinating, some requiring almost 
a year’s residence in the soil before 
coming up. 

I wanted a kudzu vine, but being 
an impatient gardener, I did not wish 
to wait months for its appearance. 

I discovered that by rubbing seed 
of this nature gently between two 
sheets of fine sandpaper, scarifying it, 
as sweet clover seed is treated, then 
soaking it in warm water, it will ger- 
minate as quickly as any other seed. 
—Mrs. C. H. Schader, Sunnyside, 
Washington. 














CHOICE IRIS 


Really choice 12° 
varieties of these each 
wonderfully beautiful hardy plants 


These varieties are 
selected because they 
are rugged and hardy, 
wonderfully free flower- 
ing and include a range 
of excellent rich colors 
to be found in no other 
flower: 

ROSE UNIQUE: An amazingly brilliant rose 
colored Iris. Very early pre fragrant. Most 
handsome of the early flowering varieties. 

BLUE JAY: The exceedingly brilliant rich 
blue of the Blue Jay. 

LORELEY: Old gold upper petals, with 
violet purple lower petals, edged gold. 

POWHATAN: Exceedingly bright Bishop’s 
violet. A very fine flower. 

QUAKER LADY: A fascinating blend of 
delightful soft tones that it is impossible 
to describe. 

ORIENTAL: Rich velvety Royal Purple. 

. A most striking flower. ‘¥ 

Borate woth of Semzecnen vases $2.00 


This is the biggest bargain I have ever offered. You'll 
probably never ha¥e such an opportunity again. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box C, Bayside, Long Island, New York 





on strong, 
GLADIOLUS —s0 nae $1.00, 100 for $175, 
varieties—a ‘erent colors, rich tin 
‘ b ts; 














Most gorgeous, White, Cream, 
250 brilliant, beauti- Buff, Yellow, 
ful assortment 0: " Ae. 
GLADIOLUS ane 
Lilac Pink, 
Every color and Deep Pink 
25¢c shade imaginable Rose, 

_ including many der, et, 
choice kinds not usual! Ma- 
offered at a low peice. 2 roon, le, 
small bulbs (bulblets) for Mottled, Var- 
only 25e, 1250 for $1.00, jegated and 
postpaid. 

GURGESS SEED Co., 
221.G.M. Galesburg, CATALOG 
™ FREE 








The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what you want 
That is what we grow and sell 
>} Our catalog of gladiolus, roses, 
perennials and rock plants 
is free for the asking. 
Many new and rare flowers offered 










Delkin’s Puget Sound Bulbs. Inc. 

Bellevue, - - Washington 

Wheel Hoes 
Cultivate 


ridge, furrow, and mulch many times faster 

than hand tools—no bending. A woman, 

boy or girl can operate one. Have a 

large garden with little work. 

Write for Folder describing many models 

FRED H. BATEMAN CO. 
618 Chestant St. 


Ledger Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Magnolias, Hardy. 

Blue Spruce, The bluest. 
Jap. Maple, The reddist. 
Viburnum Carle si, Large, 


PLANT SS Firsieiefpsenten cr 


Wonderful 2 yr. Roses, Shrubs, Trees. 


FREMONT NURSERY, (Catalog Free) FREMONT, OHIO 
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“What a Man Wants 


in His Home 
[Continued from page 19] 


generally, only regarding their physi- 
cal comforts—not at all their tikes or 
dislikes pertaining to aesthetics. 

I wonder if the American home- 
maker wouldn’t do best by consider- 
ing the needs and the tastes of the 
men in the family first. Most men 
are completely averse to overdecora- 
tion, peso to design in fabrics. 
They feel instinctively the extrava- 
gance of a room with an elaborately 
patterned rug, figured wallpaper, and 
ornate draperies. A room will give 
pleasure to most men when but one 
of these fundamentals is decorated, 
the other two remaining plain in excel- 
lent neutral tones. ‘ew men find 
satisfaction in an extravagant color 
arrangement. Dark-colored floors for 
rest to the eye, soft, neutral-colored 
walls demanding no ‘attention, unob- 
trusive illuminating fixtures with well- 
screened light bulbs, a few excellent, 
strong, comfortable chairs with cush- 
ions in unobtrusive color and design, 
and overhangings and portieres to 
match—to most men these are ideal. 


RDINARILY, men have a fond- 
ness for one or more colors. This 
should be discovered and introduced 
thoughtfully and carefully by the 
home decorator, and one dominant 
color in a room is quite sufficient. It 
should never be aggressively intro- 
duced, either in painted furniture, 
wall hangings, or draperies, but it 
should appear in various objects and 
thru various textures, stgnding as the 
motif for the room. Men loathe most 
bric-a-brac but respond heartily to a 
few good objects of called art. Most 
men enjoy pottery more than glass, 
etchings and engravings more than 
paintings, and simple designs in furni- 
ture and fixtures more than elabo- 
rate patterns. 

Silk taffeta, the most feminine of 
all interior-decoration fabrics, creates 
a revolt in most men. They like it 
well enough on women, but for bed 
covers, hangings, draperies, and lamp 
shades, they prefer sturdier, more 
oo ul fabrics for the rooms that 

are to occupy. Men have always 

an aversion to lace, except as per- 
al adornment for the gentle sex. 
Victorian lace-curtains, tidies, table- 
spreads, lamp-shades, ‘and 80 forth, 
have caused more ugly dispositions 
among the gentry than bad cooking. 
The new sunfast materials for win- 
dows and the heavily corded vege- 
table-silk materials for draperies are 
extremely satisfactory. 

Most men care little about the 
period of a chair or table. They want 
it strong and fa, ractical and 
comfortable. They dislike ae 
camouflaging. Again, most men wo d 
rather have a sim le, pine article look 
the part than to be camouflaged into 
a piece of mahogany fakery. How- 
ever, many a man | know will express 
himself openly and violently against 
the extravagant idiocy of most Vic- 
torian furniture, the clumsy brutality 
of American mission, or the unreason- 
able delicacy of the French gold-leaf 
periods. It is a mistake to upholster 
any piece of furniture in light — 
especially in satin materials, if the 
man of the house is to take comfort 
and joy in it. Not for a moment is it 


[Continued on page 155] 
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Where FLOORS 








get the hardest Wear! 


—— parts of the floor that your visitors 
see first —in hallways, around tables, 
in front of the radio or piano —are the 
places that get the hardest wear. Now — 
these places can be just as attractive and 
beautiful as the rest of your floor. And 
they can be kept lovely forever with this 
magic quick polish — Old English Wax. 


The Wear is on the Wax 


Think of Old English Wax as a thin, hard, 
transparent coat of armor that really pro- 
tects your floor like a glass top protects the 
finish of a desk from scratches and wear. 
And Old English Wax is so easy to ap- 


Old ——- Wax 





ply — whether your floors are now waxed, 
varnished, shellaced, painted or linoleum. 
Just apply a little Old English Wax — 
allow ten minutes for drying — then polish 
to glowing beauty with a clean soft cloth 
or a Waxer-Polisher. That’s all—then your 
floors are safe from-mars and dullness. 

Because Old English Wax contains such 
a high percentage of imported carnauba 
wax —its polish is twice as lustrous and 
lasting as that given by ordinary floor 
waxes. Full directions on every can. Sold 
at hardware, paint, drug, housefurnishing 
and department stores. Made by The A. S. 
Boyle Co., Cincinnati, O., U. S. A, 





PASTE @& LIQUID POLISH 
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(... nothing to worry about . . . toilet 
is an Improved Madera . . . made spe- 
cially to dispose of sanitary pads. . . no 
danger of stoppage . . . extremely large 
trapway ... very powerful siphon-jet 
flushing . . . but quiet . . . never hear it 
outside the bathroom . . . made of the 
most beautiful china called Durock . . . 
just wiping with a cloth keeps it spotless 
. . . long bowl and long comfortable seat 
... Stays amazingly clean ... water 
covers every bit of surface under the seat 
opening ... very latest thing . . . any 
good plumber . . . only $85) 








(...Madbrook . . . also of Durock 
... long bow] and seat. . .large water 
surface . . . but normal sized trap- 
way ... for homes in which the 
sanitary pad is not a problem ...$50) 





(... coupon to Mrs. Holloway at Maddock’s 
. . . information about sanitary pad disposal 
and Improved Madera . . . or Madbrook... 
and if you enclose 10 cents she will send the 
irresistible little Durock Duck with a pencil in 
his head for your desk or bridge table . . . shows 
exquisite material all Maddock toilets, wash- 
stands and bidets are "made of, in white’ or 
Blentone colors) 





. a a a “ « a a a . . a a a . “ 
Mrs. Marion Holloway, THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO, 
108 Ewing Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
Please send me the things I have checked below : 
[) Information about the Improved Madera and sanitary 
pad disposal. 
(.) Information about the Madbrook toilet. 
( The Durock Duck (I enclose 10 cents). 















The Lazy Man’s Garden 


[Continued from page 17] 


blooming of the Siberian and the Japan- 
ese iris, which appear about July, may be 
interestingly filled by the dainty, bulbous 
Spanish iris, so like orchids in form and 
coloring, but one must be careful to mark 
their location, for their tiny blades look 
so like the common wild onion that they 
are in danger of being pulled up for this 
pest. 


N LATE June and early July the holly- 

hocks are showing a riot of reds, pinks, 
and yellows; the snowball hydrangeas are 
bending under banks of white; a few of 
the roses are putting forth their second 
blossoms; and it is the blooming-season 
of the orange-red daylilies (often seen in 
hollows by the roadside), which flourish 
even better in captivity. The hollyhocks 
require no care except the thinning out 
of the many seedlings that come up each 
year to keep them Tess entirely taking 
the place. It is interesting to watch the 
new shades and combinations of color in 
the new plants each year and leave a few 
seedlings. 

Occasional attacks by insects will gen- 
erally be taken care of by the general 
spraying which the garden requires once 
or twice a season, »The.pydrangeas need 
some attention ih veryhot or dry weath- 
er, for they demand much water, which 
the gardener must supply if nature does 
not. The daylilies have never received 
any attention since they were planted 
seven years ago, and each year they make 
a more plentiful display. Their yellowish- 
red fights with the reds of the hollyhocks, 
so I keep them apart, but a clump of the 
lilies between two white hydrangeas gives 
a pleasing and un- 
usual contrast. 


the chrysanthemum do well with little 
care. Among the very late-blooming 
perennials, so dainty that we wonder at 
their hardiness, are the pink and white 
Japanese anemones. They will stand 
some neglect, but they appreciate a little 
cultivation. 

I have barely mentioned the roses, for 
they are not generally to be classed among 
the plants that may be neglected. To do 
well, most roses require cultivation, fer- 
tilizing, and spraying frequently. Yet no 
garden is complete without a few roses, 
and there are some varieties that need 
little care. Of the climbers, my Roserie, 
an improvement |upon the older Thou- 
sand Beauties, is especially satisfactory 
and receives no attention except to keep 
it trimmed and tied up. It could not 
bloom more heavily, and it has an un- 
usually long blooming-season. Also, for 
color in the garden I would not be with- 
outa few Gruss an Teplitz roses, for their 
friendly deep red blooms are nodding at 
me from early May until frost. They are 
never entirely out of bloom. The Radi- 
ance roses and the Killarneys have proved 
my best cutting roses that require little 


care. 


HAVE mentioned only a few shrubs, 

but they are the neglectful gardener’s 
best bid for success. There is the for- 
sythia in its various forms which grows 
so rapidly and is so generous that even a 
little slip a few inches high never fails to 
hang out its row of golden bells on the 
first warm day of spring, and sometimes 
even in winter. The Vanhoutte spireas 
furnish great drifts of white a little later, 
after more settled 
warmth is assured, 





They are also very 


followed by the 





effective against a 
background of 
green. 

As the blooming- 
season of these 
plants draws to a 
close, I am grateful 
to the homely Mon- 
arda, or bergamot, 
for its masses of 
deep crimson. A 
coarse plant, it 
spreads rapidly, 
producing great 
patches of bright 
color when the gar- 
den is beginning to 
look somewhat bare 
of bloom. It also 
comes in a bright 
searlet, but I lke 
the crimson better. 
In July the yuccas 
also send up their 
huge stalks of 
gleaming white, 
which look so like 
sheeted ghosts on 
moonlight nights. 
Natives of the des- 
ert, they will grow 
in poor soil, with- 
stand drouth, and 
have the additional 
advantage of re- 





A LEAFLET FOR 
GARDEN CLUBS 


ETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS will be glad 
to send, free of charge, a re- 
vised copy of our garden- 
club leaflet to any garden 
club or anyone interested in 
crganizing one. 
he revised leaflet, charm- 
ingly written by Fae Hut- 
tenlocher especially for the 
readers of this magazine, 
tells how to organize a gar- 
den club, outlines a consti- 
tution and by-laws for the 
formation of one, and gives 
valuable suggestions for 
garden-club programs. 

We shall be happy to 
send you a copy of this leaf- 
let on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp to cover mailing 
charges. Address Depart- 
ment L, The Service Bu- 
reau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, lowa, and 
ask for Leaflet No. B-G 18— 
“The Well-organized Gar- 
den Club.” 








white, pinks, and 
reds of the weigelas, 
and the white mock- 
oranges. Of the 
mock-oranges, the 
newer Virginale is 
preferable to the 
older varieties, 
which require con- 
stant trimming. If 
one is fortunate 
enough to live in a 
mild climate, he 
may have nothing 
more lovely than 
the crepemyrtle. It 
needs some protec- 
tion here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in its 
earlier years, but 
onee it is well estab- 
lished, it is a joy 
forever, furnishing 
abundant masses of 
most exquisite 
blooms which last 
for several weeks 
thru the hot, 
perehed season of 
July and August. If 
one is too far north 
for the crepemyrtle, 
the shrub altheas 
may be depended 
upon for midsum- 








maining green all winter. With the first 
cool days of fall, the roses take a new 
lease of life and are soon followed by the 
earliest of the chrysanthemums. The 
raggedy white ‘‘mums”’ are best for grow- 
ing anywhere and without care, altho the 
results are better in good soil, and their 
sturdy, white bunches jauntily hold up 
their heads even after they are badly 
nipped by frost. Other hardy varieties of 





mer bloom. In August, Hydrangea panic- 
ulata grandiflora puts forth its huge 
white panicles which turn pink, reddish 
bronze, and green in turn, hanging on 
well into the winter. 

With the approach of winter, the bar- 
berries brighten the garden with their 
crimson foliage, which as it falls reveals 
the red berries that are the winter's 
crowning glory (Continued on page 132 
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Goodyear has made theidealhosefor ton cords embedded in high-grade, 
every lawn and garden purpose. elastic, long-time frictioned rubber. 


The finest, strongest, handsomest You will know it by its distinctive 


hose that money can buy. emerald color, its protective length- 
The new GOODYEAR “EMERALD _ wise ribs, and the special label 
CORD” Hose. Ask for it by name. “Goodyear Emerald Cord.” 


Itisatriumph in beautiful olive-green, If you want and demand the finest, 
a perfect match for the velvety turfof either because your use for a hose 
a great estate or the equally-prized makes investment in extra quality a 
lawnofamodesthome. Neithermoney matter of good business, or from a 
nor time was spared in making it sheer desire to have the very finest, 
the last word in extra-quality hose— you will ask for Goodyear ‘Emerald 
light, flexible, sturdy, good-looking. Cord” Hose. 

This is a hose built to withstand ex- Other Goodyear Lawn and Garden 
tremes of service. Its cover is of an Hose at a quality and price range to 
especially tough and abrasion-resist- suit every need and purse are the 
ing compound; its tube is consistent world-standard Goodyear ‘“Wing- 
vitality; its body, 2-braid Goodyear _foot,’’ Goodyear “Glide,” Goodyear 
“double-double,” highest quality cot- ‘‘Pathfinder” and Goodyear “Elm.” 





Your hardware dealer carries Goodyear Hose or can get it for you promptly 


GOOBSVEAR 


Copyright 1929. by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 


LAWN HOSE 
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arden Full 
ladioli 


The Most Popular of 
All Summer-Flower- 
ing Bulbous Plants 


Foranumberof years 
we have been offer- 
ing a collection of 
50 Gladioli Bulbs 
, and have sold mil- 
lions of them, receiv- 
-? ing ‘numerous testi- 
> monials as to their 
merits. This year we 
are also offering a 
choice collection of 
named varieties for 
those who wish to plan 
their garden according to a color 
scheme. All bulbs produced under 
expert supervision on our own Farms. 


Special Collection No 1. 
For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs of our 
Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every con- 
ceivable shade in the Gladiolus Kingdom. 


Special Collection No 2. 
For Five Dollars we will send 10 Bulbs each of 
10 choice named varieties, separately labeled 
(100 bulbs in all), of the following: 

America, Lavender-pink ; Crimson Glow, Deep 
brilliant crimson; E. J. Shaylor, Rose- pink; 
Halley, Salmon-pink; Herada, Pure mauve; 
Mrs. Francis King, Vermilion; Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton, 4 salmon; Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
Cream and yi Peace, Splendid whtie; 
Schwaben, Eeaiodien 

Simple Cultural Directions in Each Package 


Order Now so as to have Bulbs ready to plant 
when you vegin making your garden. 

Mail your order with Check, Money Order, Cash 
or Stamps, mentioning this advertisement, and 
bulbs will be sent prepaid to your home any- 
where in the United States. 


Write for our 1929 Spring Seed Annual 


agp 6 alte 


30-32 Minpp Street, New York 
Branch Stores in 
Newark, N. J., | White Plains, N. Y. _— Baltimore, Md. 


Farms& Testing Gardens—F armingdaleé Islip,L.I. 














SESE 
FOR 
aw® a Those | 
of Old England! 


= *‘Old English’’ Lawn Seed 
qc - WN is a mixture of finest native 
1a ENqlic) \ and imported grasses, 
Gi) ie if §I\. blended to produce the re- 
Lawn Seed /@ silient turf that reminds 
4 “ 
KES Better 






one of a Persian rug. 
Send in the coupon below 
- : ad 2 ft —<S of “Olid 
an nglish,’’ our {amousgrass 
me. seed. We will send booklet 
on ‘‘Howto Build and Maintain YourLawn,’’ also formula 
‘or Crab Grass Eradicator. j 
ISiG English’’ Lawn Seed may be purchased from your | 
local dealer or you may,order directiy from us, the im- 
porters and refiners. 
lpound .._ .50 10 pounds . . $4.40 
fp 4 s «Jan 20 pounds . . 8,40 
$2.30 50 pounds . 20.00 
Prices = fnclade deivery am where in U.S.A. Send check 
or money order. Special prices forlarger quantities. 
Complete instructions and information will cuore, 























each oy he PHILADELPHIA SEED COMPANY, 
103 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


r——=—-=-=-Mail Coupon for Complete Information————— 

Philadelphia Seed Co., 103 Arch St., Phila. , Pa. 
Please send complete information about making 4 l 
lawn with “Old English’’ Lawn Seed { 
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because they last until the new blos- 
soms take their places in the spring. 
If you have one of the native dog- 
woods, it is gorgeous in the late fall 
with both scarlet foliage and scarlet 
berries, the berries lasting for several 
weeks after the leaves have fallen. 
One may not only have a succession 
of blossom, but he may also have 
some fruit to eat, if with a little 
effort, other than the original prepa- 
ration of the ground, he will select 
those varieties which do best in his 
locality. I have had success with 
gooseberries, grapes, and cherries. 
Here grapes and cherries grow wher- 
ever they can get a foothold even by 
the roadside, and they will yield a 
fair crop without attention. 
ay garden will require an occa- 
sional weeding out to prevent the 
choicer plants oe being choked out. 
Spraying may be necessary to keep 
down insects, and watering is re- 
quired in very dry seasons, but the 
eee and shrubs I have mentioned 
old their own against heavy odds. 
Weeding and cultivating will bring 
roportionate rewards in more and 
oe blossoms and fruits, but the 
arden may be allowed to run wild 
or considerable periods without seri- 
ous detriment, and the would-be gar- 
dener who has time for only such a 
garden will feel well repaid for the 
much or little time he may spend on 
it. Moreover, it is frequently the per- 
son who has little time for recreation 
who derives the most benefit from an 
occasional hour or two in the garden, 
and if he can give this short time only 
and not feel that his beloved plants 
are suffering from neglect, it is a 
double pleasure. 





Quaint Beauty in 
Old-Time Gardens 


[Continued from page 21 | 


for Decoration day; to still another, 
the words bring to mind a tall hedge 
of lilacs, screening from the world a 
garden where one might wander at 
will and find flowers from frost to 
frost—a garden with a pit of scarlet 
geraniums protected by a glass win- 
dow-sash from the early or late 
freezes. 

In the old-fashioned garden there 
were daffodils, not in long, straight 
rows, but in colonies in the shrubbery 
and ‘along the walks; and not the 
wonderful, improved varieties of to- 
day, but ‘the old-time “butter-and- 
eggs’’ double narcissus, little fragrant 
Campernelle jonquils, and slender 
narcissus. 

And surely there were lilies—yel- 
low daylilies and tiger lilies and speci- 
osums. There were roses—always 
roses. Our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers grew General Jacque- 
minot and pink moss rose and Harri- 
son’s Yellow. Marechal Niel and 
yellow banksia roses climbed over the 
walls. The old-time Provence and 
Damask roses bloomed in June, and 
in the rose beds were a few of the 
hardier teas—Safrano, Pearl of the 
Garden, Star of Lyons, Clothilde Sou- 
pert, the lovely Sunset (which one 
may now try in vain to secure), Dev- 
oniensis, and many others. There was 
a glorious white bush rose of the 
magnolia type that sprawled all over 
the ground, and in June filled the 
whole garden with its exquisite fra- 
grance. 

There were forget-me-nots, too, in 
that old garden, blooming between 
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Ty ROSES ses DUs 


RADIANCE (Pink) 
RED RADIANCE 


i DIXIE (Shell) 
* | SUNBURST 
(Yellow) 
WHITE OPHELIA 
(White) 


a 





These Everbloom- 
| ing Roses are those 
| usually chosen as the 

Bs 





Five Best for any 








We Will Send You One Each of These Winners, 
in One-Year Pot Plants for Only 50c, Postpaid. 


& PACKETS FRESH 2 5 
FLOWER SEEDS Cc 
1 PACKET EACH 
ASTER MARIGOLD PETUNIA 
stata <> DIANTHUS COSMOS 
RAGGED ROBIN ZINNIA 
Our Flower Seeds are second to none and be 
than most. SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


More Remarkable Bargains 
6 HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS._____ 80.50 








4 HARDY ASTERS, All Different__.___ 50 
12 CHOICE GLADIOLUS... 50 
17 GIANT PANSIES.... titi‘ .5O 








Our Beautiful Catalog and Planting 
Guide is Free. Send for Your Copy. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


Planis - Bulbs - Seeds 


Box 104 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
“'The Largest Rose Growers in the World” 














werful Gas Tractor for gnael << 
Farms, Gardeners, Florists, N rP 
eries, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 4 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 


Plows 

Seeds 
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chinery. 
Wri T for Til 

te ‘or ustrated 
Catalog and ll Information. 


STANDARD ENGINE Co. 
3292 Como Av Minneapolis, Minn. 


178 Cedar Street 
EASTERN BRANCH ©" New York 












Used the world over for genera 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





lover and we 
oles 


‘or or 
t help to success in Audel’s 
Growers 


a 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
we answers, plans, hints 
secrets short 








co. transplanted 8 to 12”— 
on any soil, any- 
— pular ‘ains 
of year. Six sturdy trees—2 Spruce, 2 uniper, 2 Arbor 


Swedish Juniper, 2 M ho bite, and 2 White Spruce, 12 de- 
” 4 


sirable evergreens ‘ot merican Arbor Vitae for $1 .00. 
SHRUBS— Ee 1.00. iy. 12” to 
$8.00. 25 Mixed Iris si 160. 100 for 50. 


FREE CATALOG 
PRESTAGE NURSERY, Box B, Allegan, Mich, 


DAHLIAS Retail’ value $0.00, $6.00. $2. 98 
Choice varieties of Postpaid 


decorative, cactus and show types, named and 
labeled. Order today from i oe 
PAYNEE FARMS, HAWNEE, KANS. 























rows of hyacinths; and heartsease, 
the forerunner of our Mastodon 
ies, “smilin’ thru” the tulip 

uds, Bleedinghearts had a sheltered 
spot, and canterbury-bells (the capri- 
cious, wonderfully utiful things!) 
bloomed in front of annunciation 
lilies. And there were valley-lilies to 
spread perfume and columbine to 
yg up the shady places of the gar- 


; oerioll hocks there were, yes, at the 

back of the border, or in stately rows 
on each side of the garden walk, like 
Worddsworth’s famous “thollyhock 
path.” And, of course, there — 
dahlias, not the ae —-> 
peony dahlias, cactus dahlias, s 
types, decorative, and so on, turned 
out by the hundreds every year b 
our dahlia specialists, but -t ; ¢ 
dear little quilled ink or “dominique” 
dahlia still found in many old gar- 
oe. bysbreath and heli 

abysbreath and poppies, helio- 

trope and mignonette, eee and 
sweet lavender—all found a place in 
the old-fashioned garden. The sweet 
lavender flowers were dried and 

laced in little bags with the house- 

old linens. And there were four-o’- 
clocks, too. Even if our grandmoth- 
ers had not loved their perfume and 
their delightfully lazy habit of slee 
ing until late afternoon, who could 
have resisted the charm of the quaint 
old name of “four-o’clocks’? And 
there was beebalm, which the flower 
catalogs call monarda; and balsam, 
which, perhaps, our grandmothers 
knew as the ‘‘pretty-by-night.” And 
cowslips and marigolds and sweet- 
william and petunias—but how could 
we name them all? 

The old-fashioned flowers are with 
us today, and the older the style of 
the garden, the more m fashion now, 
for beauty and charm are never out 
of date. 


| by WE would reproduce an old- 
fashioned garden, let us start with 
an old-fashioned boundary; a white 
picket fence, if one’s house be colo- 
nial, or a Martha Washington lattice 
fence with rose chains swung from 
post to post. Or, better still, a wall 
of mellow brick—not the tapestry 
variety, but the old-time sort that 
tones in with the landscape—h 
with English ivy and honeysuckle an 
climbing roses. And let the wall be 
high! A garden without boundaries, 
spread out for all the world to see, is 
not as alluring as the same garden 
would be if it were half hidden by a 
screen of shrubs or a hedge, or hidden 
entirely within ivy-covered walls 
where only the elect may enter. If 
one o ongas green boundaries, what 
Geer eee — = a lilac 
an plan it 
should be of some plant that will grow 
thick and dense enough to form a 
complete screen, and also a wind- 
, if roses and tender plants are 
to be placed on its south side. A gar- 
den without trees loses half its charm. 
A few gnarled apple trees will give, 
perhaps more than any one factor, 
the homelikeness and quiet charm of 
the old-fashioned garden. Seats may 
be built around or placed under the 
low, —s trees, and the tall ones 
may partly clothed in rambler 
roses, wistaria, or clematis. 
And at the entrance to our garden, 
ye there be a gate, which one may 
n; and entering, close behind him. 
I in a colonial fence, perhaps it might 
be a circle gateway, with climbing 
roses; in the South, perhaps, the 


[Continued on page 141] 
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Why let an old-fashioned hand 
hoe cramp your garden? If you 
plant as much as 25 x 30 feet, you 
need a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe. With 
a Planet Jr. you can have as big a 
garden as you like, Because a 
Planet Jr. hoes, cultivates, weeds, 
plows and hills in a bare fraction 
of the time it takes with the old 
hand hoe. And with none of the 
tedious back-breaking effort. 


The cost of a Planet Jr. is so little more 
and the results you get so vastly supe- 
rior, you owe yourself a Planet Jr. now. 
Don’t put it off another year. Ask your 
dealer to show you this Planet Jr. No. 17 
Single Wheel Hoe. See for yourself how 
light it runs; how nicely balanced it is; 
how strongly it is made. Once you have 
yours, you'll wonder how you ever did 
without it. That’s what thousands on 
thousands of enthusiastic Planet Jr. 
gardeners say. 


For copy of our free garden booklet— 
“Home Gardens—How to Grow What 
You Eat,” ask your dealer, or write us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 102-D 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 






Planet Jr. 
No. 17 
Single 
Wheel Hoe 


















4 Planning to / 
>» build? & 


If so you will want 
this mones-cariag 
Bennett book of 100 

beautiful homes. Send 


for it now. 











Contentment 
Happiness Certain with the 
COLONIAL DAMPER 


pawn hy SE, uaetnepe Leeaal, an 





Bennett H comes, 760 } Miele 8t., 
North Tonawanda, N 





open fire assured when your fireplace is cusepes send ‘me the 90-page Bennett een 
with this perfected draft control. Prod a in Ohio, N York, Jersey, P 1 
Your shit oo ond New England. Elsewhere $1 1.00. a 6 van 














20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - - - - = = $1.00 Y ill be d of 
4 APPLE and 2 CHERRY TREES - - - - $1.00 Rose Bu Bushes diss bor wo, year, budded 





GOOSEBERRY - - - $1.00 
a8 penees, aes ee ane ranches "Bend tor FREE Pataogue 
JRSERIES, MELVIN E. W R ioe 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Box L, Fairbury, Nebr. | Dept. | E. WYANT, Rose Spec 
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METAL GARDEN STICKS icin: | \ Toolcraft Proj ects 


for Spring 


FRANK I. SOLAR 








MOM L., Wa. 








ALL SQUARES £ 











garden sticks, usually of wood sawed out by hand 

or machine, but few have tried to cast garden 
sticks of metal. The patterns may be taken to the foundry 
and cast of iron or other metal, but it is very interesting to 
cast them at home, using scrap lead, which can be melted over any 
flame. Boys enjoy making the castings as much as dad ever enjoyed 
casting lead soldiers and bullets. 

The first job is to make a good two-piece pattern. The designs shown 
may be used, or larger original designs may be worked out. Square up 
two pieces of white pine, A and B. Place them together in the vise, and 
bore 14-inch holes 1 inch apart on the center line. Bore all the way thru 
B and 4 inch into A. Make two dowel pins and glue in B. Make the 
pattern of the bird on a piece of paper, cut out the pattern, and trace 
around it on the wood blocks. With the coping saw, jackknife, wood rasp, 
and sandpaper, carve the bird to form, one half of the bird from each 
block. Round and sand all edges nicely, and apply two or three coats 
of shellac to your pattern. 

Make two frames as shown in Figure 1, lettered V and W. Before 
assembling the frames, gouge grooves on the inside surfaces, so that when 
sand is packed in the frame it will be forced into the grooves and will 
not drop out easily. In Frame W fasten two pegs that will fit in holes 
bored in the ends of Frame V to receive the pegs. 

Place Frame W on a board (Figure 2) with the holes on the board. Set 
Part A of the pattern on the board in the frame with the flat side down. 
Pack damp sand mixed with a little clay in the frame over the pattern. 
Turn Frame V upside down on the board (Figure 3). Whittle a sprue pin 
about 34 inch in diameter and push in the sand, as shown, about 1 inch 
from the edge of the pattern. Place Part B of the pattern on Part A in 
the mold, and sprinkle a little dry sand over both the pattern and the 
mold. Place Part W on V, as shown in Figure 4, and fill with sand, ram- 
ming lightly with an old-fashioned wooden potato masher. Cup out the 
sand with a spoon around the sprue pin, and tap the pin lightly with the 
spoon to loosen it and pull it out of the mold. 

Remove Frame W from Frame V. Drive a brad awl in the patterns, 
and tap the awl to loosen the pattern in the mold. With the awl lift the 
sections of the pattern out of the parts of the mold, leaving their impres- 
sions in the sand. With the spoon, shovel out the 
sand, forming a gate from the sprue pin to the 
pattern. 

Place Frame W back on Frame V (Figure 4), 
melt some scrap lead in a ladle or old frying-pan, 
and pour it in the sprue hole. Allow the lead to 
set; then removeitfrom (Continued on page 136 


N EARLY every home workshop enthusiast has made 
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VENTILATOR 
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MUD SCRAPER 


QM OAHAAN 


DANDELION AND WEED DIGGER 








GRIND OR FILE BEVEL ON BOTH SIDES OF BLADE 
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Design your own 
Monet KircHen 








. with Curtis kitchen units 


’ 


N°? two women have quite the same 
idea of how a model kitchen should 
be laid out. Mrs. High wants the flour 
near the stove. Mrs. Low wants themop 
next the sink. 

Curtis now offers kitchen dresser 
units by which you build your kitchen 
workshop to suit your very own ideas! 

The Curtis kitchen shown above is made 
up of individual units that fit snugly to- 
gether like drawers in a desk. Here is every- 
thing that a woman who loves her kitchen 
wants, ready to be set together in the order 
she thinks will best save her hands, her back, 
her time, and her footsteps. 

They have been put together in this pho- 
tograph to suit the whim of one famous cook. 
Your Curtis yinits can be arranged to suit 
yours. Rather have the broom- 
closet at the right? Your I 
builder will so install it. Prefer Uj 










on each piece. 








Above: The cutlery 
drawer obligingly tilts 
forward as you open it. 
Likewise the sugar and 
flour bins tip downward 
c + - Casily refilled. 
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RTIS 


WOODWORK 


This trade-mark appears only on Curtis W o0d- 
work and no item of wood: 

1 this mark is genuine Curtis Woodwork. 
For your own protection, be sure this mark is 







The cupboards and drawers you 
the time-and-sigp savers you select, 
arranged to suit your fancy.... 


AT A PRICE THAT DOESN’T 
DULL THE THRILL! 


the flour and sugar bins at the left of the 
sink? That section is placed nearly as soon 
as you've made up your mind. 

Here are some of the many boons that a 
second look at this photograph discloses. 
The broom closet at the left has a door that 
doubles in duty. You can swing it down into 
an ironing board, adjustable in height, by 
pressingalatch. There’s a sleeve-board too! 

Now look at the corner of this kitchen. 
Not an awkward right angle this—but cut 
and planned to use every 
available inch. Easy to get 
at. Easy to clean. No out 


work that does not 
rk 


Above: The Curtis reinforced sani- 
tary corner that lends added strength. 


Note continuous, sanitary toe space 
beneath cabinets as shown in main 
illustration. 


Left: When is the door of a broom 
closet not a door? When it can be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye 
to an ironing board of just the proper 
height. 


GARDENS 


Curtis kitchen dresser units ave 
sold in any desired combination. 
You can arrange your kitchen to 
suit your ideas. An ample range 
of sizes to meet every condition, 


want, 











of the way spots to tax that back of 
yours. 

To the right of the sink is a cup 
board planned to make your kitchen 
hours easier. There’s a sugar bin and a 
flour bin. In between is a drawer for 
knives, forks, and spoons that tilts 

obligingly forward as you open it so that 
the tool you want nearly pops into your 
hand. The counter-top slides out and—it's 
un-staina-ble! 

The bread unit with two rust-proof metal 
drawers has been placed at the extreme 
right. And there’s scarcely an inch in these 
Curtis units that can’t be reached without 
a stretch—no matter how you arrange them! 
These units are sold in any combination. 
You can see them at the Curtis Woodwork 
dealer in your community. See them next 
time you pass his door. See, too, other in- 
teresting items in the Curtis line —window 
trim, doors, stairs, mantels. They are allau- 
thentic in design and built by craftsmen in 
the Curtis factories toaid you when youare 
building or remodeling any partof your home. 

Or write us for Curtis literature on the 
subject in which you are interested. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
924 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 

Visit Curtis Woodwork, Inc., Display Rooms and 

Sales Office, Room 201, 9 East 41st St., New York City. 


Chicago Display Rooms, Curtis Door & Sash Co., 
1414 South Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


CURTIS COMPANIES SER VICE BUREAU 
924 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Please send me descriptive literature about Curtis 
Kitchen Cabinet Units, with complete information. 
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Hows Where 
Folks Live 


Ross Crane tells us that each room in the 
home should be so arranged and furnished as 
to have its own peculiar charm and appeal. 
This must include the porch, which during 
the mild season becomes our outdoor living 
room, 


we . 

Tin “4 
“4 

4 








There is no other single factor which con- 
tributes so much to the comfort, convenience, 
privacy and protection of a delightful porch 
as do Warren’s Porcn Suapes, Perhaps 
your porch is small and requires only the 
narrower widths (Warren’s Shades are ob- 
tainable in all widths from 3 to 12 feet) and 
very likely you are carrying out a certain 
color scheme (Warren’s Shades may be ob- 
tained in several delightful soft colors). 


They come completely equipped, ready for 
hanging, which requires almost no time at 
all. When planning for porch life this spring 
tell your dealer that you want Warren’s 
Porch Shades. If he hasn’t them write us 
and we will send complete details, including 
very reasonable prices, by return mail. 


WARREN SHADE CO. 
401-409 Summit St Sauk Rapids, Minn. 











ASPARAGUS 
Fresh Daily From Your Garden 


A small corner in your garden, plus as little 
as three dollars, will give you and your family 
an ample supply of Fresh Green Giant Aspar- 
agus for the next fifteen to twenty 
years, 
Use this delightful perennial vege- fas 
table as a background in the flower FA 
border. Stalksonetotwoinchesin di- 
ameter with flavor that is unsurpas- 
sed. Plant this Spring, cut next year. 
Write for pay bye oe gives 

prices ‘ac grery g en 


SHOEMAKER’S RIVERVIEW 
FARMS 


LANT WASHINGTO 
fate) Vaiva\elete) 











Toolcraft Projects 
for Spring 
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the mold. File off the sprue and an 
rough spots. Bore a hole for the stic 
or piece of ironrod. Therod and hole 
can be threaded or a hole bored thru 
the body of the bird and the rod for a 
ae to hold the bird on the end of the 
rod. 

Decorate the bird with bright- 
colored paint, and paint the stick or 
rod green. These cast birds for the 
garden sticks will last indefinitely and 
will not warp as the wooden forms do. 


Faye: drawing and photograph show 
a simple method of using an elec- 
tric fan to carry the steam and fumes 
from the cooking out of the kitchen. 

Hinge two a of board together 
so they can slipped between the 
stop in the window frame when the 
upper sash is lowered as far as it will 
go. Make two metal or wooden cleats, 
as shown, to be placed on the oppo- 
site side of the panel from the hinges. 
When they are in the position shown, 
the panel is rigid and cannot be taken 
from the frame, but by releasing the 
slotted ends from the screw heads, the 
panel can be removed quickly. 

No dimensions are given, due to 
the fact that windows and electric 
fans vary in size. Make the shelf to 
fit the base of the fan, and fasten a 
screw with the head removed near the 
front edge of the shelf to fit the hole 
in the base of the fan for hanging. 
This peg is to prevent the fan from 
working off the shelf. 

Locate and cut a hole in the wide 
section of the panel (which may be 
two or more pieces of board glued to- 
gether) to fit the fan when it is in 
position on the shelf.* The opening 
may be cut with a key-hole saw. 

The opening on the outside of the 
panel should covered with wire- 
cloth. Over the wire-cloth pieces of 
tin or galvanized iron, cut and bent 
to an angle of about 45 de rees, should 
be screwed to the panel to prevent 
rain and snow from blowing thru the 
opening. 

Finish the panel and metal parts 
with several coats of paint to prevent 
the wood from warping. 


ASTER JOHN ROBINSON is 

shown on page 134 using a handy 
homemade row cutter a weeder 
that has been in service for over 25 
years. 

This convenient garden tool con- 
sists of a handle and a strip of strap 
on; or steel. 

ms | out the pattern for pens the 
metal on a piece of board, and bend 
the strip of metal while it is held in 
the vise until it fits over the pattern. 
Bore holes thru the metal and handle 
for stove bolts or rivets made by cut- 
ting a section the proper length from 
a wire nail, placing it in the hole and 
battering the end without a head with 
the hammer. The handle should be 
nicely rounded, and the cutting edges 
of the metal should be dheromnat Ge 
filing or grinding a bevel. 


Obie dandelion and weed digger 
tool shown in the lower left-hand 
corner of page 134 is made from an old- 
fashioned. "Titchen knife. Simply 
break off the end of the knife, and 
file or grind a V-shaped notch as 
shown in the drawing. I use this 
homemade tool a great deal when I 
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A FEW COPIES LEFT 


If you have not yet ordered your Better 
| Homes and Gardens 1928 index, better do so 
right away. They are going fast. 

This index lists everything that appeared 
in Better Homes and Gardens in 1928, and 
will enable you to locate immediately the sug- 
gestions and ideas you were unable to carry 
out at the time they came to your attention 

In this way Better Homes and Gardens will 
serve you as a splendid reference library for 
landscaping your yard and beautifying your 
home. 


Free 


There is no charge for the index. Just send 
a two-cent stamp to cover the cost of mailing. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Des Moines ° Iowa 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 
Baskets 


a for our 

















Free pSetind Deve biying: duvet 
= the Mlargcst erry fins 
Factory in 


Basket 
New Abaey Bor & Basha Con Bex 105, New Albany, an 


[ST'S SEEDS 


jst for 100 Y. 
Free Garden Guide and Catalos 
Now Ready for Mailing 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT F 
SEEDSMEN FOR OVER A CENTURY 


srrinc GLADIOLI 


age to w in any soil or climate. 
Large _ bulbs—NOT small bulbs. 


36 for $1 100 for $2 
7 varieties Peonies $2. varieties Phlox 
| aa ca Iris s. or pull color range 


: ae 5 lanes Pk —— Fg 
SURPLUS PLANTS trices 


PRICES 
dir tal 
Gate inapected. Sst my Ree is S rae Oo alan y ; ; 
TOD Promiss Ter 1000 $5.00; 25 Black raspberry 75s: 100 for $1.96; 25 
Latham Red Raepberry 960 i Too $2:75; 100 Grape 81-05; 1000 $18.00, 
GE NEW BUFFALO, MICHIGAN 





















21 Varieties Gorgeous Colored IRISES 
The Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including ‘“‘Dream,’’ 
the best pink) labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six 
orders for only $5. Color circular free 


A. B. KATKAMIER, MACEDON, N. ¥. 
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i THREE NEW LEAFLETS 
ON HOME HANDICRAFT 


sg demand for projects, 
in 


addition to those given 
on the Toolcraft page every 
month, has been so great that 
Better Homes and Gardens has 
had three new leaflets on 
home handicraft prepared for 
you. 

They are: Leaflet No. B-H 
I—How to Build a_Doll- 
House; Leaflet No. B-H 2— 
How to Build a Martin-House; 
Leaflet No. B-H 3—How to 
Waterproof Basement Walls. 

We shall be glad to send 

ou any one or all of these 
eaflets on receipt of stamps 
to cover the postage on them. 
If you want one, send a 2-cent 
stamp; if you want all three, 
send 6 cents. 

Address your request to 
Department L, The Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, lowa. 











am working in the garden. It is easy 
to handle, and the thin, flexible-steel 
a pushes thru hard soil with little 
effort. 


There are a great many small 
garden tools that the handy man can 
make. The mud-scraper shown in the 

rig! ht-hand corner of page 134 can be 
whittled from a piece of soft wood in 
a few minutes and will be found very 
convenient for cleaning the spade, 
‘ hoe, and other tools, as well as for dis- 
turbing the soil and for covering 
seeds. : 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


HE shovel, spade, and hoe will 

work better if the edges are kept 
sharp and the faces smooth and free 
from rust. Grind or file the cutting 
edges of these tools often to keep them 
sharp. Scrape off the mud after each 
using, and rub over the surface with 
an oily rag. 


Bird-houses should be cleaned and 

ned 8 they have been closed for 
raya n most sections of the 
country, tbe martins return during 
the month of April. 


Traps, drains, sewers, pipes, and 
ed ing fixtures often become 
caused by articles being 
ae or being own 1 into them. 
ie pasce of braided cable with the ends 
twisted out to make a series of claws 
should be kept in every home 
so that in case of an emergency it will 
be at hand for remo ving any stop- 
page. This cable is used for suying 
telephone poles, and short pieces 
it are often thrown away fa alleys 
and vacant lots by linemen. 


Under the average refrigerator is a 
— board or door to be raised 
for removing the pan placed there to 
catch the drip from the ice. The 
refrigerator should be equipped with 
a drain pipe leading de noe or to 
the sewer. Remove the swinging 
board and make a drawer to fit this 
space. The drawer may be so built 
to fit around the drain pipe. This 
drawer will be found convenient for 
storing potatoes and other vegetables. 
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73.0 .F.Newbur pare Sry. 


Distributors Wanted 
Open territory for 
Exclusive represen- 
tatives. If you wish 


Free Trial all tr 











is YOUR 


ashine Machine 


a compact, efficient, fully guaranteed. A most 
revolutionary washer. 

EDENETTE way. A perfect washing turned out in 15 minutes 
right on your kitchen table or wherever convenient, without 
fuss, bother or slopping suds. Think of it—you can own an 
EDENETTE for less than one-third the cost of the ordinary 


No drudgery washing the 


Simply drop into the EDENETTE tub an armful of clothing. 
such as you see in the photograph, pour in hot water and soap 
flakes, place on the top containing the motor driven vacuum 
cup, plug extension cord into any light socket. In 15 minutes 
clothes will be beautifully washed. Handles anything from 
dainty lingerie to a mattress cover. 

Easily carried—weighs only 17 pounds—built almost entirely 
of aluminum. Top when inverted fits into tub, as illustrated 
in photograph. Store it under table or on closet shelf. 


1 aegeg es Money, 


for them, so I You must actuall the Edenette 
ve m =A the water at Washer. Ce eS 
‘ansportation charges 
you. If you are not as enthusiastic a 
users, returo it at our expense. No questions asked. You are dealing 
with one of the oldest manufacturers of clothes washers in the count: 

This is the time and labor Te ag you have needed 
now is the time to examine it FR. 


EDEN APPLIANCE CORP., 225 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 


ate this amazing 
We Ay yoy for 5 Days 
, knowing full well it will sell itself to 
t the Edenette as pA. - of other 


. Don't delay— 
Easy terms offered. Mail coupon now. 


to establish your Send me the EDENETTE 
own business, have Paes retake ee eerie 
SEEDED 00 invest tn wi ror S086 sash we B83 SET bas cocadbadencastenegebede cht leaed> 


merchandise write 


for Distributors i 'Yo until fully paid. 


us. 





Do You 


vison Ho uiseon rei ? 
They a tell you omnes 
Tycos can! 


A Tycos Fever Thermometer 
is a necessity in the home 
where there are children, Its 
warnings are sitive and 
easy to read. In children’s 
ailments, timeis an important 
factor, and an early call for 
the doctor may save much 

4 anxiety and worry. 
Your nearest 


drug store probably J 
carries reliable T'ycos Sever’ Ther- 
mometers. Get one today 
prepared. 


soklet, “Child illustrated 
let, “Chi Pig a 


& Old 
asking. 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, M. Y.. U. 5. A. 


* is yours for the 
rite today. 








HARDY FERN 


ny Negerpl om 
not seedlings 


Wy net ave a Ded in that shady comer where nothing 
12 for $2.00—25 tor $3.75 postpaid 
R. L. CULLEN - - 


TEWAN, W. VA. 
















Start a hag garden this spring and add 
new color, fragrance, beauty and interest 
~t your garden. 
Small Pool Collection $10 
Includes 3 Water Lilies, pink, blue, and 
ellow : 20 Aquatic 1 in 10 10 varieties 
meng 08.5 ap Snail ss dadpotes. pe 1 are 


sagt fre ue “s ies 

to build a or plant a t 
Describes Water Lili uatic Plantsand 
Ornamental Lise 1 








BIRD HOUSES figs. 


cypress and white 
ing birds in nat colors. Send sor tlustrated . Pree. 
BEX BIRD BUNGALOWS, REMSEN, IOWA 
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An Unusual 
Program 


For Your Club 





Garden enthusiasts are be- 
coming more and more inter- 
ested in Landscape Gardening 
and Design. 


This increasing interest has 
developed a demand for a pro- 
gram of a constructive and prac- 
tical nature for use by garden 
clubs and other groups. BETTER 
Homes and GARDENS has re- 
sponded to the demand with an 
illustrated lecture, which is both 
entertaining and instructive. 


Sixty beautifully colored 
slides, made from actual photo- 
graphs of homes and gardens, 
show what can be successfully 
accomplished by careful plan- 
ning, selection and planting. The 
numerous suggestions offered 
are applicable to all types of 
homes and gardens. 


Your club may now enjoy this 
program of unusual interest and 
beauty without expense to your 
treasury. 


Mail this coupon today for 
complete information as to how 
your club may take advantage of 
this additional service. 


Garden Club Department 

Better Homes and Gardens 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Gentlemen : Without obligation on my 
part, will you please advise how we 
may secure the use of your illustrated 
lecture. 


Name 














— 
The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


[Continued from page 10} 


farmer, haul me some barnyard fertilizer 
today—part of it so rotted that it was 
actually black humus. I paid him $3 a 
load, but it’s what my soil and flowers 
need. 
“‘What is manure for, Daddy?” asked 
Donald. 

“It’s like ice-cream for the flowers,” I 
answered. 

April 11—Behold! There came a 
flivver truck this afternoon as I did rake 
the lawn, and in it was my new garden 
tractor. We unloaded it, drove to the 
back part of the place, and there set it 
to plowing some ground. Yes, the little 
thing plowed, tho I’ll use it mostly for 
cultivating. Many a backache it ought 
to save me. 

April 14—This morning it was raining. 
By noon the rain was over, but there was 
a high wind that blew the wheelbarrow 
over, the hat off my half-bald head, and 
the air kept getting colder until by bed- 
time it was freezing. I tried planting 
some of my new perennials, but it was 
too cold. Then I went to the lawn to rake 
but the wind blew everything I raked 
over to where I had raked before. So I 
just picked up sticks and little stones, 
filled up the holes, and shoved the roller 
over the grass. 

Catalogs came today—some do eve 
day. One was from a great English 
grower. This is perhaps the finest list 
of perennials in the world offered for 
sale. One doesn’t know perennials, espec- 
ially rock garden plants, until he has seen 
this catalog. 

“What is that blue flower in bloom out 
there?” asked my wife. I couldn’t imagine 
until it finally dawned on me 

“Why, it must be Anemone pulsa- 
tilla,”’ said I. Out I went in my slippers 
and the dusk, and, sure enough, it was 
the pasqueflower, nodding in the wind. 


Fo ani 16—Shortly after I bought our 
new place two years ago and was at 
work moving out my perennials, I built 
a little tool-shed back in the middle of 
where the gardens were to be and at one 
side, with a grass plot in front. This 
little house, 8 by 10 (or is it 10 by 127), 
I built all by myself on two hot summer 
days. It cost me about $35. Besides stor- 
ing tools, I have shelves for seeds, stakes, 
trowels, and the like. Under the barn 
sash-windows I have a bench where I 
do propagating work. 
oday I cleaned this shed out and put 
things in order. And glory be, how sad, 
back under the bench, back of the spagh- 
num-moss box, I found one of my old 
corncob pipes—an historic one that I had 
taken with me camping in Michigan and 
Canada. It was half rotted, covered with 
dirt and mildew. Sic transit gloria mundi! 
is it not? Lalso scared out a brown mouse 
—shades of Herbert Quick and his novel! 
Daily now I’m spading ground, getting 
it ready, and planting things that are 
heeled in sand, working hard and fast. 


For the present, most of my new things 
are being put in straight rows, for I just 
want to grow them, propagate them, 
study them while I’m getting the ground 
in good enough shape to begin making a 
garden along ornamental lines. 

April 17—With as much excitement as 
tho we were going to a circus, Donald 
and I hauled out the new garden tractor. 
and I tried to crank it up. I cranked 
with a rope, with the handle, with a 
rope, one way, another way. Finally, I 
remembered to turn on the gas and pull 
the lever down. It sputtered, spitted, 
androared. I threwin the lever, and we 
drove back to the field like startled 
lightning. After about an hour experi- 
menting with the little thing, I finally 

lowed—and then something Enuho. Now 
’ll have to send to the factory for repairs. 

At Mother K’s garden this morning I 
saw where scillas had naturalized them- 
selves and were growing and blooming 
down the ravine many feet from where 
they had originally been planted. 


PRIL 18—FEor the first time in my 
life, this evening I made a rock gar- 
den all by myself. It is a tiny one in one 
corner eon no other treatment seemed 
to fit. So I spaded the ground, piled in 
rock in order, rammed dirt in between 
the crevasses, and planted therein various 
rock plants—Sedums, Aster alpinus, 
Goliath, Alyssum sazatile compactum, 
Arabis alpina, Dianthus deltoides, Bril- 
liant, Phlox subulata, Vivid, Cerastium 
tomentosum, Saponaria ocymoides splen- 
dens—all of which I have supplied from 
my own big garden. 

The rest of the evening I moved things 
into the long border by the drive, espe- 
cially the Gold Medal hybrid delphini- 
ums that came in one of my recent boxes. 
This border is the pride of my whole 
landscape scheme. 

April 19—Last night it froze slightly. 
This afternoon, however, it was bright 
and warm, so I spaded over one of my 
old seedframes, spading under it some 
rotted manure, scattered black humus 
on top afterwards, also a little lake sand. 
I raked until I had a fine surface mulch 
Then I P os up side boards, and with 
practiced hand I began my year’s sow- 
ing of perennial needs. irst came 
Aquilegia chrysantha, next delphiniums, 
and on to Giant Shirley Digitalis. 

April 20—At last I am an entrepreneur 
—I am an employer of labor. I have 
hired a neighbor from up the road to 
put in a few days spading and to do the 
rough part of the work for me. This gives 
me more time to plant perennials and 


April 21—Last night a gentle rain be- 
an to fall, and it kept up all day today. 
he shrubs are coming out in leaf. Down 

town I saw a Japanese quince in bloom. 
Mine, planted last fall, won’t have any 
flowers this year. The grase has again 
started to grow. (Continued on page 140 





Can you imagine amore restful place than this gar- 
den of M. McNally of Huntington, Long Island? 
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My New Catalog shows big 
end at prices that Gil save you 
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This afternoon at 4 o’clock, I went 
to the horticultural society, where I 
was on the program to talk on “What's 
New for Flower Gardens.” I spieled 
for an hour, but I didn’t say much 
that most of my listeners didn’t know 
already. The poring over of catalogs 
that I’ve been doing lately to get 
ready for this educated me a lot, at 
least. There really hasn’t been any- 
thing new since the Regale lily was 
given us. And alas, my Regales all 
heaved out over the winter, and all 
of them are as dead as they can be. 

April 24—There was a package in 
the mail this morning that contained 
a dozen plants of bugbane, or Cimici- 
fuga racemosa—queer, black, dead- 
looking things. But what a difference 
when they are in bloom! 

There were two more boxes at the 
express office. One had in it some 
arctic daisies, Silene schafta—since all 
I grew from seed were winterkilled— 
Veronica spicata rosea and a dozen 
Viola Jersey Gem. The other box, 
from a New Jersey nursery had in it two 
new Gaune—belarieath and sibiri- 
cum, and an Ajuga reptans atropur- 
purea, with bronze-colored leaves— 
that is a bit rare, and also some Sedum 
lydium, a dwarf reddish-leaved sort 
which I am anxious to try. 

Today for the first time I have seen 
the bloom of the dainty forget-me-not 
—like Anchusa myosotidiflora, some 
of which I had bought and planted 
earlier this spring. Such a dainty, 
rich blue it is. The Arabis alpina also 
bloomed today for the first time, much 
to my delight. 

April 25—Lo, and it so befell that 
as I looked from the living-room win- 
dow this morning, I saw eleven birds— 
meadow-larks and sparrows—search- 
ing for and devouring the grass seed 
on my lawn. 

This afternoon another box of per- 
ennials came, from an Ohio nursery, 
with treasuresin them. Theseincluded 
Doronicum caucasicum—tmy third at- 
tempt to grow this—Erinus alpinus 
roseus, Sazxifraga decipiens, Sedum 

niatum fosterianum, and Thymus 
nuginosus. For the present, these 
went into rows, to be propagated and 
studied until time for my dream rock 
arden. The sedum I divided, and 
rom the dozen plants I made 90. 
This is a rare and beautiful sedum, 
with soft, feathery bluish-green foli- 


age. 

April 26—This evening I discov- 
ered the merits of a straight-edge 
shovel for spading. All my life I’ve 
been using the common, curved dirt 
shovel for the purpose. But the other 
day I bought me a straight-edge one 
with a long handle. How it does dig 
up the ground, and how its sharp edge 
can cut up a clod or smash it to smith- 
ereens. 













Duro 250 gals. per 
hour, Fresh Flow 
Water System, 
$69.50 complete; 
Duro Water Soft- 
ener, $76.50 f.o.b. 
Dayton, Ohio 





















“The Smiths, the Browns, and the 
Jones’ have Duro water service. They 
say its best and costs less... Let's get 
the Duro, too.” 

Whenever water under pressure and 
softened water service is required, Duro 
is the ultimatechoice. No matter where 
you live there is a Duro Water System 
to meet your exact needs, 


FREE BOOKLETS 
Write for free booklets on Duro 
Water Systems and Water Softeners. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
404 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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SHADY SPOTS 


IN YOUR LAWN 
Quickly beautified with 
GOLDEN HARVEST 


Mixed 


Lawn Grass Seed 


Most good dealers have it—Grocers—Hard- 
ware—Druggists or mailed direct in U.S.A. 
50c for 1 pound package, $2.00 
for 5 pound bag, postpaid 
BROOKMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Rare Glad Collection, $3.30 


Some of the newer, finer varieties of Cladiolus. All bulbs 
% inch or larger, good blooming sizes. 4 Dr. Bennett, 
red; 1 Chas. Dickens, purple; 2 G. Farrar, blue; 1 Glori- 
ana, salmon; 6 Jewel, ‘peaches and cream *; 2 Longfellow, 
pink; 1 Minuet, lavender; 3 Phipps,‘“The Wonder Glad,” 
pink; 1 Mrs. Sisson, pink: 1 K. Yellow Wonder; 6 Los 
Angeles, shrimp-pink; 2 Tycko Zang, large pink; 1 Mrs. 
Van Konynenburg, blue. All these, no change in list’ 


for $3.30 prepaid. 
JESSE D. LONG, BOULDER, COLORADO 


DAHLIAS 5 CENTS EACH 


Lot assortments of 30 tubers, our selection, prepaid 
in U. 8. containing Yellow, Red, White, Pink, Lilac, 
and Autumn shades. Named varieties, in Decora- 
tive, Cactus, and Show t . Beautiful Flowers, 
will grow anywhere. Orders less than 30 tubers, add 
25 cents to your remittance, for postage. Our 1929 
Catalogue, 150 kinds mailed with acknowledgment 
of your order. R.5. 
COTTRELLS DAHLIA GARDENS 
TRAVERSE CITY MICHIGAN 








Rock Garden Collection 


Watson’s Baby Evergreens 
10 Transplanted E 8 8-i2inches ... 5:33 
10 Evergreens (in 24 inch pots) .. . . $2.50 


Two new rock plants FREE with each order. Shipments{Aprilf1 to June 1 
Mush Piss 1 Ret. Plumoss Golden 
Colorado Syrese 1 Ret. Golden 
itser Juniper | Bored _ 

Globe Arborvitae 1 ~ te 

ARTHUR L. WATSON NURSERIES, R-8, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


100 one year 75c, 1000—$5.00. ‘o year 1 1.00, 

1000—$8.00. .50. 1000—$12.00. 

Washington rust resistant is the favorite. 

Palmetto. The Old Stand By—100 one year 60c. 1000 

Three year 100° -$i.00, 1000-89-00. Best largest ‘roots 
year , .00. 


Prestage Nurseries, Box B, Allegan, Michigan 





At tte 
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Quaint Beauty in 
Old-Time Gardens 


[Continued from page 133] 


Cherokee, banksia, or some noisette 
rose, might frame the circle. And 
thru the circle, one should behold an 
alluring vista; a bird-bath in the far 
distance, perhaps, with iris around it 
and trees sheltering it from the noon- 
day sun; a statue in front of dark 
evergreens; a sun-dial in the rose 
garden, with ever-blooming roses at 
its base. 

And there should be many seats 
for whoever enters this garden will 
want to tarry therein; a sheltered seat 
somewhere in which one may be com- 
pletely hidden from the world; a 
semicircular seat back of the pool, 
with tall, dark evergreens at the rear. 

The walks should be attractive, 
and they should be curved wherever 

ible, with tall shrubs or evergreens 
iding the portion beyond, for the 
unknown is always more alluring than 
that which lies open to our view. If 
there is a long, straight walk, there 
should be an enticing garden picture 
at the end. And here, surely, one 
would not miss the opportunity to 
walk thru a hollyhock lane, with 
stately, picturesque plants towering 
8 or 10 feet high on either side. Or 
what could be lovelier than an aisle of 
roses? For this, unless one lives in 
the far South, one should use the 
most reliable of hardy roses, which 
will grow to good size and bloom any- 
where. 

The flower beds should be bor- 
dered with some of the many ing 

lants that grow in the old en. 

x is the border planf par excellence. 
Cowslips and English daisies and 
violets are charming for early spring 
bloom, and nothing excels the favorite 
sweet-willi ereen meaitigees — 
amazing rapidity and hes along the 
satten bordite in June like pink-and- 
white foam. 


And there should be such plants as 
mignonette or heliotrope or beebalm 
for their delicious perfume—for.a gar- 
den without fragrance is a garden 
without a soul. 


Bur the principal factor needed to 
attain the charm of the old-fash- 
ioned garden is time. A real garden, 
where one may enter in and forget the 
whole world, cannot be made in a 
week, nora month, nora year’ it must 
be planned for and waited for and loved 
into being. We may not care to wait 
fifty years for a h of boxwood to 
surround our garden. On the other 
hand, d~ pa hedge of California 
privet will never produce the intan- 
gible charm, the old-world atmos- 
phere of the boxwood. We may plant 
our improved lilacs to bloom the 
first year, but will they ever mean to 
us what the tall Persian lilacs have 
meant, towering above all else in our 
mothers’ or our ae Nr pee ee gar- 
dens, where ‘‘the hush of old beauty 
lies heavy and sweet’’? 


We may plant for ourselves quick-- 


growing shrubs, trees, hedges, and 
iowers for immediate eff and 
make for ourselves a garden. But let 
us also plant the slow-growing plants 
and trees that grow more beautiful 
with age, for time must add the 
crowning touch to our old-fashioned 
garden of dreams. 

In such a garden, as Elizabeth 
Eggleston writes in her poem, “beau- 
ty grows old in its questing.” 
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housecleaning 


Add some CREOLIN 
to the water ... Kill the 


germs while doing your 


cleaning ~ vw wv 


Don’t be content with mere soap- 
and-water cleanliness. Make your 
home fruly sanitary by adding some 
Creolin to the cleaning water—in 
that way you disinfect at the same 


time that you clean. 


Creolin is a powerful germ-killer. 
You need only a few tablespoonfuls 
to a pail of water to make an effec- 
tive disinfectant solution for general 
household cleaning. Strong as it is, 
Creolin is non-caustic, and perfectly 
safe to use as directed. 


Do this regularly! 


Disinfect damp places in the cellar, 
out-houses, toilet bowls, gar- 
bagecans, etc. Germsare apt 
to breed freely in such places 
unless properly disinfected. 


CREOLIN 


PEARSON 


Disinfectant - Antiseptic - Deodorant 








Creolin not only kills germs, but it 
also dispels objectionable odors. 


Creolin as First Aid 


Keep Creolin handy for use in treating cuts, 
scratches, burns, sore feet, insect bites, etc. Two- 
teaspoonfuls to a quart of water makes a heal- 
ing antiseptic solution. Used widely by doctors 
and hospitals. Get a bottle at your drug-store. 


HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 
[enc & CO. Inc., Rahway, N. J. a 
Send me, without charge, book on san- 


itation, personal hygiene, first aid, care of 
domestic animals. 


Name vas 


Address 


Ooi. scestnsibihiatiomnicatimannummensatelijeestiniall 
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The Important Points 


Hundreds of letters from Moto-Mower 
users express growing satisfaction with 
the good work, economy, time-saving, 
freedom from trouble and the easy 
handling resulting from Moto-Mower 
operation. These are the really im- 
portant points. By returning the 
coupon below you will receive our new 
3-color catalog. 


The Moto-Mower Co., 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send the catalogue to: 
NAME 








ADDRESS 
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ERE is a surprise for all the 

boys and girls who read The 

Children’s Pleasure Chest. 
It’s a contest about birds! Read direc- 
tions carefully. 

In each issue of the magazine for six 
months there will be an outline sketch 
of some bird accompanied by a little 
story about him. It is on page 144 this 
month. Read the little story and learn 
as much about the bird as you can. 
Then get your paints or crayolas and 
color the picture according to his de- 
scription. When you have the picture 
colored, cut it out and paste it on a 
piece of paper. Save this, and watch 
the magazine for six months, doing the 
same with the bird in each issue of the 
magazine. When you have all six 
birds colored, cut out, and mounted, write 
a short article about your favorite 
bird. Send all the birds and your little 
story with your name, age, and address, 
written plainly, to The Children’s Pleas- 
ure Chest, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Don’t you think this is a 
fine plan? It will make us be more 
thoughtful of the birds, which are 
helpful to us in many ways. Remember, 
children, that if your work is very neat 
and very simple, ‘it will count more than 
if it is too elaborate and fancy. 

If several children in one family want 
to enter the contest, write to me and I 
will send you a reprint of the bird, so you 
all may have a bird of your own to enter 
in the contest. 

The boy or girl 13 years of age or under 
who sends in the most perfect, neatest, 
and best paper will receive a five-dollar 
goldpiece for the first prize! The second 
prize will be a $2.50 goldpiece, and there 
will be five prizes of $1 each. In addition, 
each child who enters the contest will 
receive some lovely bird pictures. 

The contest won’t close until October 
15, and so you see you have plenty of 
time.—Louise Rockwell. 


The Children’s Pleasure Chest yy, 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 








Flowers 


Little brown seeds 

In a straight, even row, 

A little brown bear 

With a rake and a hoe, 
Plenty of sunshine, 

Plenty of showers, 

All mixed together, 

And then we have flowers. 


—Marguerite Gode. 








Field Walks 


\ HY not make your plans for the 

spring, summer, and fall? Probably 
many of us haven’t the chance to take a 
long trip during our vacations, so a nice 
way to spend it is by taking field. walks. 
Here are a few hints concerning your 
hike: 

Wear stout shoes, broad in toe and 
heel and, of course, well-fitting—strong, 
comfortable clothes that won’t catch in 
briers and tear easily. For your walking- 
kit you will need, first, a good stout stick; 
second, a botany can—any empty jar— 
in which you may carry home anything 
from May flowers to February fish; third, 
you will want a small notebook in which 
to jot down things as you see, hear, and 
think of them. It is wise to take some 
string and a knife along, too. This is all 
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that is needed for any hike, but it 
would be better if you had a pair of 
field-glasses with which you may watch 
the birds. And sometime you may want 
to take your camera along. 

If you go for a walk in April, you 
will look for screech owls; in June, the 
bob-o-link in black and buff, or, as 
some people say, “in his wedding 
clothes’’; in September, the bob-o-link 
in plain brown, or, “in his traveling 
attire,” ready for his journey to the 
rice fields of the Carolinas. 

While on your walks, you must be 
patient and observing. If you are try- 
ing to find the nest of a bird, you must 
think of their usual nesting habits, look 
for a favorable location, and watch 
their maneuvers very closely. 

If you want to hear something beauti- 
ful, go out and listen to the robins singing 
in the first, warm spring shower. Listen 
to the mockingbird as it trills, whistles, 
and sings in the early morning. If you 
live by a marsh, you are exceedingly for- 
tunate, for many birds make their homes 
there. You may look for jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, dainty ferns, lovely marsh flowers 
that the bees and butterflies love, frogs, 
and innumerable (Turn to page 145 
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Five minutes 





of your time 


may mean a beautiful new car 


for you 








$5,000 





O=Cedar Contest 








YOU have never had a better chance 
to win enough money for a nice new 
car of your very own. You can buy 
that car or put the money in the 
bank. No strings are attached to 
these prizes—you get the cash to 
spend as you want. This contest is 
so easy that busy wives and mothers 
everywhere are responding with en- 
thusiasm. From many high-school 
girls, come letters showing that the 
modern youngsters are rapidly 
learning what time-savers O-Cedar 
Mops and O-Cedar Polish are in 
their homes. What clean, dustless, 
gleaming floors and furniture re- 


sult when O-Cedar is used. 


Take five minutes now and tell 
us “Why Every Housewife Should 
Use O-Cedar Mops and Q-Cedar 
Polish.” How and when they use 
them. What they save in time and 
energy. What results they get. Ask 
your friends who use O-Cedar Mops 








Polish Mops. 75e, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 


April, 1929, Better Homes‘and GARDENS. 


$1,000 Cash (First Prize) buys a smart new sedan 
$500 Cash (Second Prize) buys a snappy roadster 
$250 Cash (Third Prize) buys tires and gasoline 


These and three hundred and seventy-eight other cash prizes starting at $100 
could buy many things your heart desires. Win one. Send in your letter on 


“Why Every Housewife Should Use O-Cedar Mops and O-Cedar Polish” 








f O-Cedar pointers that will 


help you win! 

O-Cedar Polish Mops dust and clean as they 
polish. Patented triangular shape makes 
corners easy to clean. New improved con- 
struction, practically unbreakable. Mops are 
interchangeable, washable and renewable. 
New O-Cedar Slip-on Mop pad quickly re- 
} movable for cleaning and washing. 

O-Cedar Polish is best for renewing any 
polish mop. Unequaled for furniture. Apply 
on damp cloth. 


Observe these easy rules! 
Contest closes May 31st. Midnight of that 
date is the latest post-mark acceptable. Ad- 
dress Contest Editor, Dept. F-4, O-Cedar 
Corp’n, Chicago, Ill. 

Unnecessary to buy O-Cedar Products to 
enter contest. 

Pat name and address at top of each 
sheet. Write only on one side of sheet. 

In case of tie for any award full amount 
will be given to each of tying contestants. 

Winners will be announced at earliest pos- 
sible date—but prize money will be mailed 
winners as soon as judges make decisions. 

Judges are Katharine H.‘Fisher, Director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute; Della T. Lutes, 
Housekeeping Editor of Modern Priscilla; 

_ and Cora F. Sanders, Associate Editor of 

Woman’s World. Their decisions will be final, 
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and Polish. Remember, you do not 
have to buy any O-Cedar Product 
to enter this contest. 


New improved O-Cedar Mop 


saves time and energy 


It is easy to see why most women 
prefer the famous O-Cedar Polish 
Mop. It reaches into corners and 
other hard-to-get-at places—under 
the beds—under the bathtubs— 
under the radiators. Keeps all the 
floor clean. 


O-Cedar Polish is applied to fur- 
niture on a cloth dampened with 
clean water. It “cleans asit 
polishes,” and quickly and easily 
gives a dry, hard, lasting luster. 
You will find O-Cedar Mops and 
O-Cedar Polish at all grocery, hard- 
ware, department, drug and other 
stores. See how they clean. Try 
them. You'll like them. O-Cedar 
Corp’n, Dept. F-4, Chicago, Ill. 


bottle 30c; 12-02. bot- 
tle 60c; quart $1.25. 











million mothers 


will welcome 
thee alalsdsoiar Mon! Pied 


Isn't one of your biggest problems that of mak- 
ing your children want to eat what is best for 
them? ‘‘Goodies,’’ lacking in nourishment, they 
devour. Body-building food they nibble, or 
leave untouched. 

Now this new food solves the problem. 
Tri-Motor! Modern as the tri-motored airplane 
children dream about. A wholesome food in 
candy bar form, covered with purest, sweetest 
MILK CHOCOLATE and inside— 


here’s the secret-— 


a crunchy center of WHOLE WHEAT AND 
SPINACH. Delicious! Grown-ups eat them 
because they are good to eat. So will your chil- 
dren. They won't know or care how sensible a 
food Tri-Motor is. They'll just love its taste. 


But you will know how wise you are to give 
them a Tri-Motor when they clamor for a sweet. 
Because Tri-Motor contains, in its spinach and 
whole wheat, ai// the five vitamins—A, B, C, 
D and E. 


Vitamin A, you know, gives strength, makes good 
teeth, prevents v diseases, decreases tendency 


to lung diseases. Vitamin B builds appetite, helps 
growth. Vitamin C builds health. Vie D 
makes strong bones, prevents rickets. 

Product of science and the lifetime experience of 

food experts, carefully made in spotless kitchens, 

this pure, delicious candy-food is winning 

friends everywhere. Children, mothers, students, 

aviators—everybody finds Tri-Motor delicious. 


amin 


Special Trial Offer 
For your children’s sake send today for a trial 
box of Tri-Motors. Twelve generous sized 10c 
bars, wrapped separately, in a box for the pantry 
shelf, postpaid to your door for $1.00. Send No 
MONEY. Simply fill out the coupon and mail 
it today. 








P. S. You will enjoy a 
Tri- Motor yoursel 
along about ao 


al | in the afternoon. 


TRI-MOTO 


CHOCOLATE CANDY BAR 


A SECRET 
(for boys and girls) 
Inside every Tri-Motor 
wrapper an autographed 
picture of some famous avi- 
ator who likes and eats Tri- 


Motor. Start collec- 
tion of guuel” 
Mail this coupon today 











THE BELMONT COMPANY 
3165 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Please send me C. O. D. twelve 10c Tri-Motor bars for $1.00. 













































Robin Redbreast, framed with fragrant apple blossoms, makes a per- 
fect scene. Let’s see if coloring this picture won't add to its beauty 


Favorite Feathered Friends 


Robin Redbreast 
Children: For Rules About This Contest, Look on Page 142 


MARION LARSON 


How many children can tell, by look- 
ing at the picture cn this page, what 
kind of a bird this is? He is ost as 
familiar to us as a chicken, and yet we 
never tire of hearing about our favorite 
feathered friend, Robin Redbreast. 

The American robin, which we see on 
our lawns, comes from the thrush family. 
The English robin is smaller and more 
brightly colored. The early settlers 
named the bird after the heroes in that 
famous tale, “The Babes in the Wood,” 
which we have all probably heard. 

Robin Redbreast measures about 10 
inches long. His back is a dull brownish- 

y color. His wings and tail are a 
rownish black, but the outside feathers 
of his tail are white at the inner tips. His 
throat is streaked in black and white, and 
his glistening yellow bill and rusty breast 
complete his spring attire. 

The robin eats a tremendous portion of 
food. He devours more than his own 
weight in worms every day, and eats 
many harmful insects. Wouldn’t it be 
queer if we ate food in the same propor- 
tion to our weight as the robin does? In 


the springtime; Robin Redbreast gets 


mischievous, and he picks the cherries off 
the trees and the strawberries from the 
patch! But I believe his friendly ways 
make up for the little harm he does in 
this way, don’t you? 

Robin Redbreast has such human ways 
that he seems to dominate the whole 
kingdom of birds in this respect. When 
he goes out on a dewey morning after his 
luscious worms, we can hear his har- 
monic music above that of all the other 
birds in the neighborhood, because his 
voice is so strong, distinct, yet mellow. 
The most interesting thing about his 
singing is the variety of expressions he 
can make. His music changes instantl 
from soft, merry, playful tones to shri 
cries of anxiety and back to the reitera- 
tion of joyful melodies. We'll notice, too 
that Robin Redbreast is very quick and 
alert in his movements, whether gently 





flitting about on the new green blades of 
grace, or flying with utter alarm to his 
isturbed nest. 

Robins keep themselves very clean. 
There’s nothing they delight in more 
than taking a dip in some fresh, clear 
water. That’s a good way for us to at- 
tract the birds—by building a bird-bath 
and ws it full of clean, fresh water. 
If you do build one, be sure to make it 
high enough to keep Robin Redbreast 
and the other feathery visitors safe from 
any hu cats! In spite of the fact that 
the robin keeps himeelf so clean, we find 
that his nest is a very dirty place. It is 
strong, but very carelessly built of weeds, 
grass, and a plastering of mud. Mother 
robin lays her eggs in this nest, usually 
numbering four. These are a very deli- 
cate, light nish blue, and from them 
are hatched the wee robins. 

Now robin and his mate search dili- 


‘gently for worms enough to fill the rav- 


enous appetites and wide-open bills of 
their aon & It must keep the parent 
birds quite busy, for each little bird must 
have two or three times its weight in food 
every day. The older pair are very true 
in their devotion—sacrificing their own 
desires to rear the little fledglings prop- 
erly. But the creatures soon overcrowd 
the nest, and by proud parents are pushed 
over the rim and taught to fly. After 
leaving the little brown-nest in the tree, 
a sense of robinhood bravery takes the 
places of the baby innocence. 


OME birds that we love to hear about 

are not very common, but this is one 
that we can see often, without taking a 
long hike thru the woods. Sometime 
when you are wiping the dishes for 
Mother or trying out Mary Louise’s rec- 
ipe for Tomato Rarebit, just look out the 

k window, and you'll see Robin Red- 
breast tugging away at some weeds for 
his nest, chirping among the fragrant 
apple blossoms, or eating the worms that 
e busy gardener is digging up. 





BetTER Homes and GarvENs, April, 1929 






























The Children’s 


Pleasure Chest 


[Continued from page 142] 


other —_ If you have an orchard, 
you may look for the birds of dainty 
type, as well as the songsters and 
common birds. The mockingbird will 
quite willingly come to serenade you, 
and the hummingbird will build a 
nest in the orchard, too. There are 
more common birds, of course, but 
there may be a few of which you have 
never heard. You will find the king- 
bird, chebec, crested flycatcher, gold- 
finch, bronze and purple grackles, 
cedar waxwing, and many others at 
times.—Patsy Farmer (11 years old), 
Francisco, Indiana. 


A Scare 


Y VACATION last year was 
spent in the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado, where I had a very inter- 
esting time. I will tell you one thrill- 
ing adventure I had which made my 
hair stand up on my head and my 
heart nearly jump out of my mouth! 
I was walking along a narrow path. 
At my right a large cliff seemed al- 
most to reach the sky. At my left a 
steep, overhanging slope went down 
to meet the banks of a stream below 
Directly ahead of me, I heard a 
“Woof!” and looking up, behold, a 
large black bear! 
stopped dead in my tracks! 
“Woof!” said I, and what should Mr. 
Bear do but turn around and calmly 
amble off.—Barbara Macaulay (10 
years old), Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York. 


¢ 


For Saturday’s Dinner 


HY not relieve Mother of some 
of the cooking on Saturday? I 
imagine she is wondering what to 
have for salad these days. It is diffi- 
cult to think of something different. 
Perhaps Mary Louise’s Apple and 
Carrot Salad will interest you. Here 
are the foods needed: 
1 cupful of ground raw carrots 
1 cupful of chopped apples 
1 cupful of chopped celery 
1 cupful of chopped nuts 
Combine ingredients with enough 
salad dressing to moisten the mixture. 
Serve on lettuce or cabbage leaves. 
For the main dish of Saturday’s 
dinner, Tomato Rarebit is very good, 
and any little cook can make it. Use: 
1% tablespoonfuls of butter 
% slice of onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1% teaspoonful of sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of pepper 
% teaspoonful of mustard 
% teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of canned tomatoes 
% cupful of scalded milk 
2 cupfuls of grated cheese 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
Put the butter in a pan, add the 
onion, cut fine, and stir until the 
butter is brown. Add the flour, sugar, 
salt, pepper, and mustard, and stir 
until the flour is a golden brown. Add 
the soda to the tomatoes, which have 
been heated, then add to the butter and 
flour mixture, and stir until the sauce 
boils. Simmer for 5 minutes, add 
slowly to the milk, and strain thru a 
wire sieve or colander. Add the 
cheese, cut fine, and the eggs. Stir 
constantly until the cheese has 
melted. Serve on crackers or toast.— 


Mary Louise’s Mother. 
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Nowadays, with roadside markets, it pays to have a BIG 
Especially with a BARKER it pays to grow a big 
garden. With a BARKER tending the garden is so easy and 


garden. 
thorough and fast. 


The revolving blades working against the und nd knife 
“BEST WEED EVER USED.” 
Gets close to the plants. Has leafguards. Cuts runners in straw- 
tionit works thesurface into a fine, level, 


destroy all the weeds. 


berries. Inthesame o 
moisture-retaining soil mulch. 


The BARKER has been the great favorite for nearly twenty 
years. No other machine just like it. 
the world over say about it. 
sizes. 
the facts now. 









MODEEN HOMuES 


at MILL PRICES and Monthly Payments! 


Build with safety, economy, 
and | a satisfaction. You 
pot by our 64 years of special- 

zed home building experience. 

Choose from 1 modern 
designs, 4 to 9 rooms. 

Gordon Van-Tine homes have 
finest appointments, including 
oak floors throughout, linen clos- 
clothes chutes Delkin fenrones 

chutes, built-in features 
and colorful deluxe kitchens. En- 


joy he around comfort. Thermo- 


insulation saves \ fuel 

cost. You get these and otherout- 

standing modern features with- 

out additional cost because of 

femeeeenry savings in our 5 
mills. 


Gordon-Ven 


> 


range very low. 


Runs easy as a lawnmower. 


Wholesale, mills-to-you 
Prices. Material comes machine- 


sawed ,speciallynotchedandready 


for exact fitting on the job. Cuts 
labor 30% and lumber waste 
18%. Actually eliminates 2940 
hand-saw cuts. Guaranteed 20 
years. You get a superior house 
with a high resale value. 

Own a home of highest qual- 
ity material, furnished you 
according to our own exacting 
architectural specifications, in- 
cluding easy-to-follow plans and 
instructions. No extras. You 
know cost in advance. 

Easy monthly payments, 
like rent: $24to . Interest 6% |! 
Save $500 to $2000 as you build! 


Tine Homes 


World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 


Read what garden growers 
Built in two styles; seven different 
Shipping charges paid. Get all 
Use the coupon, or a postcard will do. 


ax& 
ae 


Please send me Free Plan Book with- 





Yes,I can tend garden 





The BARKER —-, 4 can't 
be beat when it comes easy 


E. —.. (Macon Flower 
+; A arden), Clinton, 





With a BARKER I can do 
more work in an hour than I 
could do in a half day hoeing 
Now my garden is weediess, 


able to say other years.—Mrs. 
Thos. H d, Kingston, Ind. 


BARKER MFG. CO. Box 368, David City, Nebr. 





BUY 
OR 
BUILD, 


KYariA for free 


Plan Book 


of 100 
Homes 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
1332 Case Street 
Davenport, lowa 


out obligation. 


Name 





Address 
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Have a Garden in 
Every Window 


A health Seniving | Sour garden, bright witb 
blossoms! ow it chee: as you eye and frames your 


view of the outside world! Plant your flowers in 
Success Flower Boxes and the i thrive. Because 
Success Boxes are built scientifically to allow the 
lant roots just the ri a [p—— of water, besides 
Realty ventilation. er of over-watering. 
ont all of steel, they . alifetime. Do not leak. 
be used indoors and out—for windows, porches, 
a ad mn terraces +" ut n enamel 
finis Sizes for every window. Economical, too. 
Standard model 84 inches wide by 64 inches ‘deep: 


24 inches | 1.75 30 inches long, $2.25 
ong Sach ches long, $2.75 - 


Ask your dealer for Success Flower Boxes. If he 
doesn’t carry them, order direct from us. Use coupon 
for quick action. Prices include all delivery charges 


Free—Illustrated Folder—“‘Beautify your Home” 


Dealers—Success Flower Boxes sell themselves 
Write for Sales Story. 


Success 
_Flower Boxes _ 


el Ree Please ship me............ ; 


Success Flower Boxes, sizes..................2+05: 
long. My money to be refunded by you if Success Boxes 
do not please me in every way. 





WET CELLARS MADE DRY 
from the Inside ! 


Smooth-on No. 7 seals the cracks and porous 
spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 

asy to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 
dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 
cisterns, ponds, fountains, etc. 

Anam 25 Ibs. required per 100 sq. ft. of surface. 
Instructions on package. 
Write for literature. 

Buy in 5-lb. can or 25, 

50 or 100 Ib. keg from 

your dealer or from us. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











No.7 No! 





Your Mail 
Delivered Outside 
Received Inside 
ATTRACTIVE 


PRACTICAL 
CONVENIENT 


Send For Folder 


American Device Mfg. Co. 
Red Bud, Ill. 











Ground Covers Add 


Grace to Gardens 
[Continued from page 28] 


growing-season because it is some- 
what uneven in its growth. The 
plants should be set out about 9 
inches apart. 

Common periwinkle (Vinca minor) 
is another evergreen ground-cover 
plant. It will grow and bloom in 
dense shade as well as in sunlight. It 
does best in moist locations, growing 
to a height of from 4 to 5 inches. Its 
attractive blue flowers add quite a 
touch of color in late spring. Peri- 
winkle spreads by means of the 
stems rooting when they touch the 
ground. The plants should be set 
out four to the square foot. 

The three plants described, Pachy- 
sandra, English ivy, and periwinkle, 
are evergreen, but there are other 
low-growing ground covers which are 
equally as satisfactory except that 
they are not evergreen. 

The ground-ivy, Nepeta glechoma, 
is a rapid grower, semi-evergreen, 
and makes a beautiful creeper par- 
ticularly suited to moist locations. 

Nepeta mussini has pleasing blue 
flowers and a sage-green foliage. It 
is a perennial varying in height from 
12 to 15 inches, it t is to be especially 
recommended for a ground cover for 
borders. 

Common speedwell (Veronica offi- 
cinalis) is almost evergreen. It has 
rooting stems, grayish leaves and 
light-blue flowers. 

The rock speedwell (Veronica ru- 
pestris) is a densely branched creep- 
ing plant less than 2 inches high, 
except when in flower, at which time 
numerous spikes of gentian blue 
flowers rise a few inches higher. 
These plants might almost be said to 
be evergreen, except for the fact that 
the foliage changes to a pleasing 
purplish cast. In June this plant 
flowers so profusely that the foliage 
is hidden. Veronica rupestris is ex- 
cellent for use in place of turf and is 
far more decorative. 


AM of the fore egoing plants grow 
either in shade or sunshine, but 
for sunny places where there is only 
shade for a small part of the day, 
would be as well to plant moss p & 
(Phlox subulata), which attains an 
average height of from 3 to 4 inches. 
When blooming, the plants are . 
mass of color from pale pink to pale 
lilac and white. The plants are S 
set out four to the square foot. They 
soon form a satisfactory mat of foli- 
age. The color of the foliage varies 
with the color of the flower, It is 
therefore better to obtain only plants 
of one variety. 

The Hall Japanese honeysuckle has 
an almost evergreen foliage. This 
plant is a climber, or if set out 
thickly with no support it will form 
an excellent mat of foliage about 1 
foot high. Honeysuckle is excellent 
for use on steep banks, and the poorer 
the soil the better the honeysuckle 
grows. It is not advisable to attempt 
to use it in deep shade, but in partial 
shade it thrives very well. Plants set 
1 foot apart give the best effect. When 
honeysuckle is planted so closely, as 
it must be to form a good ground 
cover, it will not flower satisfac- 
torily. 

For well-drained or soil the 
wallpepper or stonecrop (Sedum acre) 
is especially to be recommended, grow- 














Protect Plants 


eee FROM FROST 
wind, rain, and crusting 
GERMaACcO Hotkaps provide a miniature hothouse for 
every young plant in your garden. Thus yout plantings 
grow hardier and earlier and you are «aved the worry ot 
climatic hazards! 

See your seed dealer about them Learn how these specially 
prepared wax paper cones “‘force"’ plant growth as much as 
three weeks. Also, note their low cost and how easy it is 
to “set” them out in your garden. 

Write Germain's pt. 604 Hotkap Mfg. Division, 747 
Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California for free descrip 
tive booklet. Do it today! 
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"A Hothouse for Gl] nt”? 
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bits 3 in color. "Wissssihan iforseouely 
colored and delightfully fragrant Waterlilies 
Lotus, water plants and goldfish. Gives cultural 
directions, shows how to build pool and plant a 
tub garden. 

Nothing in the garden is quite so fascinating 
as the Lily pool with its superb flowers, unusual 
plants and flashing goldfish. Be sure to write 
for the catalogue Sodeg. 


ARLINGTON WATERLILY GARDENS 
678 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 











Can You Afford to be ‘‘Dumb’”’ 


when conversation turns to Art, 'Music, 
ks, Religion, Science and other worth- 
while matters. Read and know what is 
git. ia the world today. “‘My 
tells you what to read and 
where to buy the best books and maga- 
sines at money saving prices. FRE E 
Write for your copy at once, 
We supply — book in print. Let us quote you. 
NEW YORK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 21-D, 25 Dominick St., |New York 


To FLOWER LOVERS 


Our 1929 Profit Sharing Service Guide for 
flower lovers is now ready for you. This book 
is packed full of good sound practical informa- 
tion backed by our 22 years experience as 
successful Hardy Plant Specialists. You 
should have one, it is free. 


GEORGE MARTIN NURSERIES, 
100 MASTODON STRAWBERRIES $2.00 


100 Improved Progressive Ever $1.00; 
—_ i $1. 25; 25 Rhubarb roots $1.00; ra Grapes $1.26: Asparagus 
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Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Bear Second Year After Planting 


Extremely desirable for small gardens. Produce 
larger and better fruit than standard trees. Send 
today for Free Catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 243, Pulaski, N. Y. 
--- GLADIOLUS --- 


100 Fine Miized Bioom{éo Fine Small § 
iil asa Fine Small Size Bulbs $1 
or my 


CHARLES C. INGELS ™ KOKOMO, ‘INDIANA 
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ing 2 inches high in thick masses like 
turf. It has yellow flowers, while 
others of the sedums have white or 
rose-colored flowers with attractive 
foliage, and the three massed to- 
gether make a very effective and 
showy planting. 

A low-growing plant which prefers 
sunlight or light diede is the a 
wort. (Lysimachia nummularia). It 
has a beautiful, bright yellow flower, 
foliage of a bright green, and attains 
a height of from 1 to 2 inches. Money- 
wort is not an evergreen, but the 
foliage stays green until severe winter 
weather develops, at which time it 
dies. It is a shallow-rooted plant, 
does not rob other plants of moisture 
or fertility, and is excellent for plant- 
ing in rockeries. These plants should 
be set out four to the square foot. 

The carpet bugle (Ajuga reptans), a 
hardy creeping plant growing to a 
height of from 4 to 8 inches, is well 
suited for use as a ground cover in 
partial shade. It is not truly ever- 
green, but it holds its foliage thruout 
the winter. The foliage turns a dark 
metallic brown after heavy frosts. 
The fiowers are purplish blue, and 
when grown in masses they are quite 
attractive. Set out two to the square 
foot, these plants quickly form a 
good mat of foliage. 

Mother-of-thyme (Thymus _ser- 
pyllum) is a very effective plant for 
use between flagstones, for massing, 
or it may be scattered about the lawn. 
Whenever it is bruised, the lavender- 
rose flowers exude the fragrance of 
thyme. It spreads very rapidly and is 
attractive at all times. When used 
for massing, the plants should be set 
out 4 to the square foot. 

The plants which have been de- 
scribed are only a few of those which 
could be used as ground-cover plants, 
but they are perhaps the best of the 
low-growing plants for general use. 


My Cheerful 
Kitchen 


HEN we reached home after a 
year’s absence, our kitchén 


looked anything but attractive, so I, 


set about to freshen it up. 

The kitchen is on the north side of 
the house, so I had the walls painted 
a very light yellow, the shade of 
yellow that blends with orange. The 
cup were painted the shade of 
the walls. 

The kitchen chairs were sorry 
sights, but after each had been given 
a coat of lacquer in Italian blue (I 
obtained the desired shade of blue 
by using “forest” green with “rich” 
blue.), they looked very prety: On 
the front of eath chair- 
quered a decoration in orange. The 
kitchen tables were given a coat of 
Italian blue. 

I did the work myself, and only 
one coat of lacquer was necessary for 
each thing that I painted. It was a 
simple pee aa 

At the windows I hung curtains of 
cotton voile, the exact shade of- the 
orange decorations on the chairs, and 
on the wall between the windows I 
h a cheerful print in which are 
blended brown and orange shades. 

In the garden just outside the 
ms —— by a Oe 

rry is wearing (as I write) leaves o 
orange pane | 

My kitchen, in which I spend many 
hours a day, is now bright and cheer- 
ful, the iration of friends whom 
I admit there.—Edith V. Burns. 
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“With lawn mowers’”’,’says the Old Gardener, “it’s exactly the 
same as with auto tires. You never know how much 


cost 


the price tag about the mileage you'll get.” 


And, if you buy your lawn mower as most people buy tires, 

ps let the famous “Old Gardener’”’ sign in the window of a 
ardware or seed store guide you to the nationally known 

value represented by any PENN 

mower. They are all 

self-sharpeni 

easy-pushing STAYTIT 


1634 North 23rd Street 


Write for free booklet, 
“Expert Instructions on 
the Care of the Lawn” 





The New Wm. Penn, Ball Bearing 
—one size only, 16-inch—Price 
$16.50 at Philadelphia. 




















‘Most Mowing Miles 
per Dollar” 


, a uch they 
until they’re worn out, because there’s no prediction on 


NSYLVANIA Quality brand 
easy-pushing, long-lasting and actually 


, and they can always identified by the 


Handle. 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The SUPER Great-American, Ball 
Bearing (Roller Bearing Wheels). 





The f amous 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Junior, Ball Bearing 
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Special Atte cestnces to any soon. Ameoes 

your friends. Unexcelled for wall 

first in your neighbor- 

hood. i Fy ~ a Only 10c bulb. 

satisfa "Send today-—while 

lasts, Mail Owl! 
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City N 
Maple City Nurseries, 


Enclosed find 10e (coin or stamps). On 
postpaid, one (1) Miracle Flower bulb. 


Grows like magic. No soil needed! Just put bulb in a 
vase with moss, f :' 
the moss, and almost before you know it, the bulb starts 
to sprout. Quickly you have a profusion of leaves and 
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urnished by us Free. Simply dampen ¥% 


flowers. The renowned Boussingaultia- 
Miracle F delight you. 


b Fragrance {ii “Semen 
Miracle Flower forms a 

ivy-vine. Abundantly filled with delicate heart- 
leaves and clusters of perfectly chaped Vonthery white 
sweet fragrance. Needs no 


as 20 feet 
planted in garden in the ering, if you wich. 


il coupon 
Inc. Dept. 5334M 


r money back offer send 
‘ou agree to include FREE. : 
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Address bie 


FREE. Money back if not satisfied. Send ; 
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DAHLIA 12 VALUE $3.50 FOR $1.50 | TRELLIS KIT 
12 “e $7.00 ” $3.00 | 26 PIECES of CYPRESS PAINTED WHITE 
SPECIAL 12 » $12.00 * $5.00 | nan caro eae ea 
al low to secure new dahlia growers. | Hy +) +e Pl ee 


Y NOVELTIES 


ELMA Yaar 
Port Jeffersoa Station, Long islead, N. Y. , stom 


if . Catalog free. 
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Child Care and Training 











Blending the Old With the New 


[Continued from page 37 ] 


only other building of 
any value on the place 
was a milkhouse on a 
plaster foundation, set 
in just the right posi- — 
tion to cut off the view eo Th 
thru the orchard. The boot Loos 
main body of the first 7 p 
house was only 22 x 26, TT men 
and the idea was to | Piismec- tate! 
make the whole suffi- _ } 

ciently livable so that bekics 
it could be used as a 

home from early spring 

until late fall, and to 
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a in chest of drawers. 
C49 Each room has ward- 
ce 7 robe space and shelves 

= [+] built into the walls. 

Bp bes Thru the center of the 
JooO000N0D house on the first floor 


% is a living-room with a 
iy. 4 very simple stairway 
teal - at one end, a fireplace 
Yet id | in the center, and a 
to screened, airy rch 

\ seen thru French doors. 

The old kitchen was 

i then transformed into 
a bookroom by sealing 














find out whether coun- 
try life was really the Lo 
sort of life the owners RemoreLes 
would care to live. 
Remodeling is always 
a problem. At first one 
sees little but the limitations imposed 
upon one by the existing structure. And 
too often an attempt is made to change 
this original structure in every character- 
istic, so that the result has no charm of 
the old and few advantages of the new. 


tT — 


HE owners were very fortunate in 

this case in having as their advisor 
an interior decorator who not only had 
a sense of the fitting and of the charming, 
but could take that rare next step and 
actually create an atmosphere of ete. 
So, together with the interior decorator, 
they started to visualize a comfortable 
place with all the necessary elements to 
make living in the country a real joy. 

First, a basement had to be dug for a 
heating plant and preparation made for 
building two chimneys for fireplaces. The 
milkhouse was moved up and added to 
the northwest corner for laundry tubs 
and pantry space, as an annex to the 
kitchen. By placing this and another 
room on the other side of the kitchen, on 
the road side to the north, they hid the 
back-door entrance and thereby saved 
the side with the view for living use. 

A service yard was formed by a low 
wall and paved with flagstones. It is en- 
tered by a gate. It separates the kitchen 
entrance from the main entrance, and it 
is softened by plantings. The house was 
then painted all white, and its dull, dark- 
green roof harmonizes with the ground 
most intimately. 

The family also desired that the second 
floor be partitioned so as to form four 
bedrooms and a bath. This was accom- 
plished, making one tiny room with a full- 
sized window and door for ventilation, 
measuring only 6 x 8 feet. As this was to 
be the bedroom for a 4-year-old daugh- 
ter, a little bed and dressing-table made 
the space very comfortable, and the room 
even had its own tiny closet. and a built- 
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the walls with upright 
pine shiplap with tiny 
strips over the cracks. 


-Finst- Floon-?Lan- A fireplace was made 


of local stone, and the 

old beams and joists 
were left open to the peak of the roof. 
These walls were stained to simulate 
aged wood as near the color of the old 
beams as possible. This is the gunroom, 
the bookroom, or the den. Homemade, 
old-fashioned, forged-iron hardware, to- 
gether with random-width flooring, gives 
the naturally aged look. A wide, com- 
fortable living-porch across the south 
side of the house has screens and heavy 
curtains made to roll down and keep out 
too much sun. 

The living-room is a most charming 
room. At one end is a fireplace bordered 
with antique Dutch-figured tile and 
with no mantel shelf. It is flanked by 
simply curved top cases, and back of the 
fireplace one sees the quaint stairway. 
This whole wall is oad with vertical 
boards and strips painted a soft blue 
grain. The other three walls are papered 
with a paper having a cream background 
and designs to match the painted wood- 
work. The furniture is quite in character 
with the charming room, making the 
whole harmonious and restful. 

The wallpapered bedroom partitions 
are made of plasterboard. The ceilings 
are only 8 feet high, and therefore the 
furniture selected has been kept propor- 
tionately small. 


HE kitchen, with its built-in cu 

boards over and under the sink, 
special sizes for dishes, glasses, and linen 
drawers, is as convenient as any sophisti- 
cated city apartment. 

As the dwelling grew in usableness, an 
electric refrigerator, an oil heater and an 
electric water-pump and heater were in- 
stalled, and this made pressing buttons 
all that was necessary to the most com- 
plete living conditions. 

The photographs which we show on 
pages 36 and 37 give an idea of the livable 
qualities of this (Continued on page 150 
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Resse pardon this 
question, but June is coming. And California’s June is differ- 
ent from Maine’s. 

That is why the most brilliantly colored Otis Awning Fab- 
and the = 
less bright but not less lovely ones in the North. ss 


between, there’s yet another reason for choosing carefully. 


rics are often chosen in the South... 
But whether you live in Florida, Montana, or in 


The Otis designs are woven into the fabric — not printed or 
painted on it. Which means (since Otis Awning Fabrics last 
for so long) you had best choose one you'll continue to like 
summer after summer. 

So we ask, “Where do you live?” because that has so much 
to do with selecting the RIGHT Otis designs ...There are 
so many that the certainty of finding what you want is some- 
thing to look forward to. We suggest that you use the coupon 
for descriptions and a sample and see the nearest awning 


maker who handles Otis fabrics. 











OTIS AWNING FABRICS 


COLORS WOVEN ae, 
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The Otis Compan y, Department B-+ 
(385 Madan Aveo New ¥ rk, N. Y. : 
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turf. A glorious 
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Simple, concise and straight 
for ward. Printe d attractive- 
ly in colors. Many mone 
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All guaranteed. Beautity 
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Plant your garden for half p 
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-breaking 
and rake, ‘when it costs go little to 
own one of these remarkable new 
purpose 









} I was named for the “City of the 
Angels,”’ where I was born and 
where they love me so much. My 

beautiful ine or 
orange tinted pink. me 
i The ““Cut and Come Again” Glad 
because I often send up new oo 


erblooming oat | 
quite as that is not — 

— n give over 100 b ®, 

oe They say Iam exquisite and they 

love me in Hollywood, Beverly 

Hills and everywhere. I want you 

to love me, S09. alk @ 

Daddy sa: May come bloom 

—/ den Bis Summer. I want to. May 

? Just send my Dotty $1.00 for 12 big 

“me's"’ or, 2 med. or emall. Even the 


little “me's” bioom if you treat us nice. I'll 
hop on next train warner be 


by for} his io little book “New Crea- 
tions in Gadi cetiatf 2x ete.” Some 
Ss “ — 3 t contains a story 
Ien’t my daddy's name funny? Ite 
CECIL E. HOUDYSHEL, Dept. M, San Dimas, Calif. 








house, and they show the character 
of it as a farmhouse was maintained 
all thru the remodeling, achieving, as 
a result, the effect of a new place, 
yet maintaining and amplifying the 
charm of the old. Houses do, in time, 
grow into their setting and become, 
with their surrounding trees, an in- 
tegral part of the landscape. This is 
sometimes difficult to achieve in a 
new home, so when one has this rare 
quality made before one, it is very 
wise not only to maintain it, but, if 
possible, to emphasize this quality. 

It is evident from the photographs 
that the house grows out of | the grounds 
and seems to snuggle into its place as 
if it had grown there rather than 
had been built. The house, with its 
wide porches, seems to welcome the 
outdoors into itself, and the sunshine 
and grass, in their turn, form almost 
a part of the house, so well do the two 
blend. In fact, the house has been so 
successful that the members of the 
family have decided to keep it for 
their permanent home rather than 
build the large house which they had 
originally contemplated. It is true 
that it is rather crowded for the 
family and their guests, but plans are 
being made to add a guest wing, with 
its bath, at one side, and another 
room will be added near the kitchen. 
The house is growing and takin 
shape as new needs arise, but it wil 
always retain its original mellow com- 
fort and charm. 


Good News About 
Radio 


[Continued from page 30] 


under 100 cycles per second. It is 
claimed that a good dynamic speaker, 
well mounted on a board or in a 
cabinet, will respond faithfully down 
to 30 or 40 cycles and up to between 
5,000 and 7,500 cycles per second. It 
is said that this type of speaker, or 
reproducer, will literally reproduce 

all frequencies within the range of the 
heaean ear and take us to the other 
side of the microphone so that we can 
hear the music as it is actually played 
or sung. 

Automatic tuning, an innovation 
which is being rapidly perfected, will 
make future sets even simpler to 
operate than those which have the 
single dial. By this system favorite 
stations may located merely by 
pressing a small lever or button. The 
adjustment of the automatic control 
is quite simple. The owner of the set 
decides what stations he wishes to 
have ready of access by button or 
lever control. He tunes each of these 
by the regular tuning dial, and when 
he reaches each of the desired sta- 
tions, he unscrews, for several turns, 
a little cap on top of the lever. The 
lever is pressed down and the cap 
tightened. Thereafter, whenever that 
particular lever is depressed, the dial, 
or drum control, revolves to a point 
where the desired station is tuned in. 
Usually there are eight or nine levers. 
If any station does not continue to 
warrant the assignment of a lever, 
further adjustment may be made so 
that another station is awarded the 
honor. Stations not adjusted to auto- 
matic tuning may be brought in by 
the dial control, which is in no way 
hampered by the addition of the 
automatic device. 

Manufacturers are devoting more 
attention to the appearance of the 
sets and are producing cabinets which 











Model Homes 
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Low. PRICES | 


Seé them in the new, 
1929 Aladdin catalog! 
Manybeautiful designs, 
justout. Aladdin Readi- 


Cut system saves you $200to 
$800. Alllumber is cut- 
-——!, to-fit at mill on huge 


saving pad = 
instead of on the job 
where labor and lum- 
ber waste costs dearly! 


Prices includes * oe ete Se 
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with instructions and plane toe oe e 
eating and Lighting 












Just one of many 
new prize-winning 
model homes in the 
1929 Aladdin Line! 














Fence 


Durable, artistic wrought iron and 
chain-link Bene for every residence Send 


Stewart wr 


purpose. Stewart Fence protects and 
autifies the home. 


for 
Standard for 
more than 40 years. °F booklet! 
STEWART IRON WORKS CO.., Inc., 522 Stewart Bik., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Twenty-five varieties. Finest plants grown. 

Masetes Big new Everbearer—100 for $3.00. be Son 
weorleg flavored strawberry in all the w 

looters. 100 Premier use) tx 3 ore see eae 

100 Warfield and 100 Dunlop for $1.00. 1000 $4.00. 

now. Complete Nursery list—everything to = HY ~ tree. 
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KINKADE CARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, y+ -— 


ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
Cetalog 
Free 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave. S. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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and midseason v: 1.00. Culture leaflet 
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are decorative and in keeping with 
both modern and traditional styles of 
design. The table model, which must 
be placed on a table or shelf, is in 
decreasing demand, its comparatively 
low price being its chief attraction. 
Consequently, the console model, 
which stands on its own legs, is ris- 
ing in popularity, the chief interest 
centering in types that sell from $300 
to $500. The radio-phonograph com- 
binations are also popular, bringing 
to the home either radio programs or 
phonograph music of the owner’s own 
choosing. 

Conservative estimates place the 
number of homes owning radio sets at 


7,000,000, and assuming that the 
average American family has four 
members, the potential audience 


totals almost 30,000,000 persons. This 
places a real obligation on the broad- 
caster not only to give this vast army 
of listeners what they want to hear, 
but also what is worth while. 


HE average broadcaster is fully as 

timid a soul as the motion-picture 
producer. His constant fear is that 
members of his audience will tune to 
another station if they do not like 
what he is giving them. While an 
audience that is paying admission to 
attend a performance in a theater or 
concert hall will at least remain thru 
the performance in an attempt to get 
its money’s worth, the radio listener 
has nothing to lose if he tunes out one 
station in favor of another. Never- 
theless, the radio impressario does not 
depend directly on the members of 
his audience for his income. It is true 
that those stations which are most 
popular with the public will attract 
the largest revenue from advertisers, 
yet the station does not have to gauge 
its income from ticket sakes—it has 
an opportunity to experiment some- 
what and to offer its patrons a reason- 
able balance between what they seem 
to want and what the station director 
feels that they may learn to like. 

No doubt the advertiser of a house- 
hold product, for which everybody is 
a prospective customer, must reach 
as many ple as possible with his 
program, but the station itself, in its 
sustaining or non-advertising periods, 
has an opportunity to make programs 
which are consistent and well de- 
signed. It is to be regretted that 
many stations are not making the 
most of their opportunity in this 
regard, altho there are some notable 
exceptions in which broadcasters are 
making a laudable attempt to educate 
the publi taste, in addition to giving 
it what it seems to want at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Some of the broadcasting systems 
have made an honest attempt to find 
out what the majority of their listen- 
ers do want. Since the beginnings of 
radios, stations have tabulated the 
comments of their audience and have 
attempted to adjust their policies to 
the apparent demand... Some of the 
statistics would indicate that the pub- 
lic taste is improving and that radio 
is actually. proving a factor in the 
development of musical discrimina- 
tion. 

It is interesting to learn what the 
major broadcasting systems have 
done in the way of catering to the 
expressed desires of the listener. In 
the September, 1928, issue of the 
Musical Digest the writer of this 
article made a tabulation of the 
programs of the National and Colum- 
bia broadeasting systems for the 
month of February, 1928, represent- 
ing the height of the season. On the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 
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Learn about the radiator 
enclosures that 
at really moderate cost... 


The beautifying effect of modern radiator cabinets is con- 
ceded; their cleanliness and healthfulness are well-known; 


their economy of fuel has been demonstrated. 

Only high cost stands in the way of their more general 
adoption — just as it once limited the use of automo- 
biles and many other things. The manufacturers 
of Radkover Radiator Enclosures have solved the 
problem by the use of standard units, eco- 
nomically produced by volume methods, 


Send for Literature 


Send us your name and address for Radkover 
literature, showing these beautiful radiator 
cabinets, of different sizesand types, installed 
in beautiful homes. 

Our booklets will also tell you just how these 
cabinets are priced much lower than made-to- 
order enclosures canbe, andgiveyouthenames 
of our local representative. Just send us your 
address and ask for ““Radkover Literature.” 


RADIANT 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 


you can have 


















6 EVERGREENS for $110 


Early Spring Delivery 
Three- to five-year trees are 10 to 15 inches high. 
2 Norway Spruce, 2 American Spruce, 2 Chinese 
Arborvitae. 





Magnolia Trees 
Pink and White. 
Two 


Trees $1.10 


Hardy Azalea 
(Nudiflora) 

A handsome, early, free- 
flowering, deep pink 
species; very profuse 
and showy. A beauti- 
ful variety. Very hardy. 
Ready to bloom. 


$1.10 Each 


Colorado 


Blue Spruce 
The glory of the Blue Spruce is in its foliage, which 
is an intense steel blue. Heavy foliage of a rich, 
glistening blue, which flashes and sparkles in the 
sunlight, and you can form only a fuint idea of the 
magnificent beauty of this truly marvelous tree. 
Culture Directions. Selected 5-6 $1 10 

Gs < Bong sh ceves 0nd CbaRincteue Each ° 


The Fischer Nurseries 
Evergreen Dept. 29 . PA. 








Add 15¢ for Packing and Insurance 













New crop, tested seeds sure 
to produce. Sold for 59 years 
to satisfied customers. Prices 
reasonable. 
FREE extra packages with 
every order. 
g FREE—Large catalogwith 
/) hundreds of pictures of veg- 
etables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ ad- 
dresses TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
122 S. First St., Rockford, IilL., 









Instructions for build- 
ing, planting and taking 
care of pools of all sizes 
in our 1929 free catalog. 
Beautiful illustrations, 
some in natural colors. Over 100 rare lilies and 
other water plants. Includes list of collections 
for as low as $3.00. All prices unusually rea- 
sonable. Collections sent postpaid. Take ad- 
vantage of this offer. 
Send for Free Catalog Today 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box BH-4 Hynes, California 
















No kneeling or ng, no bruised or cram 
fingers; the N. we teen Trimmer cuts 
2 of fences, shrubs, sidewalks where Ia 
. Makes easy hardest work and 
does a better job. : 


Rall-cherpening, 


shears jong, 





















ow ALL TYPES 


of Sprinklers 


combined IN ONE 


THE STANDARD [5 
RAIN KING 


throws more water far- | 3. Coarse Stream 
ther than any other | ¢ Wt geprey Right. 
sprinkler on the same Direction. 
pressure. Its adjustable ], 
nozzles, can be set to 
water any size circle, 
large or small—narrow 
strips or odd plots— 
with any andall streams 
from gentle spray show- 
ers to drenching down- lab 
pours—in one or two Peli+advo gg SSeNnkee 
directions at the same - 

time. Wastes no water |3 . 

and does the work 

quicker. 


You can get the Stand- 
ard Rain King for only 
$3.50 from your dealer 
(Denver and West 
$3.75)orwe’ll sendit post 
paid and guaranteesatis- 
faction or money back. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5602 West Roosevelt Road Chicago 





. Revolving Spray. 
, soameaety, Long 





























Iris : Peonies : Ornamentals 


100 Acres 


Special prepaid prices on following groups, all good varie- 
ties—plants that will please you and by letting us select 
the varieties, can save you money. rowers for over 30 
years. Our reference, any business firm in Sarcoxie. 


12 varieties Iris, our selection, each jadeied Laden $1.00 
25 varieties Iris, our selection, each labeled........-- 4.95 
Yellow white, pink, lavender, purple, blue, bronze. 

20 plants iris (2 colors above) ‘your selection...... -75 
20 plants Iris (4 colors above) your selection...... 1.00 

+4 SUGEET TIE, SUIT cn ccsnecnansédescnmenbenasatipieeeainhe . 
Bit IE TID crniecxincsnsecnscatenaptceinaatlike 75 
Spirea Van Houtii (Bridal Wreath) 
3 bushes Spirea Van Houtii, 3 to 4 foot = 1.00 
4 bushes Spirea Van Houtii, 2 to 3 feet tall........ 1.00 


6 bushes Spirea Van Houtii, 18 AF aaag to 24...... 1.00 
Deutzias (your choice) Pride of Rochester or Crenata 








Let kg fT. Perea 1.75 
4 bush ' } 7 Sse. ~ 1.25 
12 bushes Privet (Amour River North) 3 to 4 ft. 1.00 
18 bushes Privet (Amour River North) 2 Py 8 ft. 1.00 
24 4- Privet (Amour River North) 18 to 24 4.00 
i SARE ALE LE ATT IIE FREE 38 
25 bushes Privet (California) 18 to 24 inches.... 41.00 
6 varieties Day Lily (Hemerocallis) our selection, 
“(| | ESE RE Ree Re 1.00 
10 plants Day Lay ( enpesocatie ) mixed.......... 1.00 
hlox (Phlox bloomallsummer) 1.50 


10 mixed fara: f 

10 mixed Iris, Hardy hlox, 4 Day Lily, all for 1.00 

If none of these groups meet your neem, write for catalogue, 
Our season is early can ship almost every day. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON, Sarcoxie, Mo. 





No More Waxing 





of Floors by Hand 


\\ Use this new, gacter way to hosp Seem 
and linoleum in perfect condition. No 
more W: on hands and knees. The 







od a yee. home. peene 54 Dee boctiet 
Floors Live Longer” 
30-day trial 






on 
trial. No need 
to keep it un- 
less you want it. 


Write for details. 


Ped —-tobaanienl 
for sales service work, 


Send for this helpful book 
























two networks the hours studied were 
from 7 to 11 p. m., the time when the 
greatest audience was listening. Of 
this time, 18.1 percent was devoted to 
the best music—symphonic works, 
chamber music, and simple pieces of 
the highest order; grand opera occu- 
pied an additional 1.7 percent; light 
classic music was awarded 38.4 per- 
cent of the time; dance music, jazz, 
and comedy features 23.9 percent; 
and dramatic and educational features 
11.4 percent. On the Columbia sys- 
tem the best music received 26.4 per- 
cent of the time; light classics 48.3 
percent; 10.4 percent was devoted to 
Jazz and dance music; and 14.9 per- 
cent to playlets and dramatic fea- 
tures. This shows clearly that jazz is 
not receiving the chief attention of 
the broadcasters and that the major 
putes of their programs is devoted to 
ighter pieces by ranking composers, 
popular classics, and ballads. 

he educational uses of radio are 
being developed gradually. Univer- 
sities of the air are a fairly immediate 
possibility, and experiments already 
made in broadcasting educational fea- 
tures during school hours, so that 
schools equipped with radio sets in 
assemblies and classrooms may reap 
the benefit, have met with such a 
widespread. response from superin- 
tendents thruout the country that 
during the present season Walter 
Damrosch is conducting two series of 
weekly morning concerts, one for chil- 
dren in the grade schools and one for 
those in the high schools. 

There is one real danger presented 
by radio. It is such an easy matter to 
turn it on and leave it running that it 
often becomes a mere background for 
conversation. This not only breeds 
disrespect for the radio and its offer- 
ings, it cultivates bad listening habits, 
and we Americans need no assistance 
in becoming poor listeners. Every 
family with a radio set should make 
a definite rule that when the radio is 
turned on,therewill be noconversation. 


ADIO is essentially a home propo- 

sition, and whatever future de- 
velopments may bring in the way of 
group and community listening, its 
great economic value liesin its ability 
to provide entertainment and educa- 
tion for the family unit and to bring its 
members together for mutual enjoy- 
ment. The process of education need 
not be so large as to be forbiddi 
small doses administered regul =- 
may prove more effective than an 
overdose taken too early in the evolu- 
tion of the music-lover. A gradually 
acquired familiarity with the best 
music is all that is necessary to estab- 
lish a lasting intimacy. The simpler 
classics should be tried first, with the 
path ultimately leading to the great 
symphonies, at such time as the pil- 
grim is ready for them. 

Every owner of a radio set should 
watch the newspaper notices of pro- 
grams regularly, and in consultation 
with the members of his family, 
choose in advance what they wish to 
hear. If listeners merely tune to their 
favorite stations without regard to 
what the other stations may be giv- 
ing, they will miss many programs 
which they might prefer to that of- 
fered by any one station. Only by - 
advance choice of programs 
system of listening be attained thet that 
will bring the full value of a radio set. 
Those who tire of their radios and 
allow their receivers to fall into dis- 
use are the haphazard listeners who 
do not take the trouble to enjoy the 
variety of entertainment and educa- 
tion that is offered. 
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FARQUHAR’S 
Reliable Seeds 


“VOU YOU CAN’ T KEEP THEM DOWN” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


“Garden Lover's” Collection of Annual Flower Seeds 
A superb assortment of 25 separate, choice 
varieties selected to produce a wealth of bloom 
from early summer until 
frost. Regular size packets | Catalogue value $3.65, 
suficient tg” plant oe sent postpaid for only 
sufficien a 

a tt den. 82.50 
Farquhar’s “Gem” Collection of Annual Flower Seeds 
This selection includes 20 of the finest hardy 
annuals, all useful for cutting and blooming 
constantly throughout the 
summer. All varieties are | Catalogue value $2.65, 
of the easiest cultivation. | sent postpaid for only 


Regular size packcts of new 
crop, seode. $1.50 


Farquhar’s “Premier” Collection of Gladiolus Bulbs 
A special selection of 10 of & choicest varieties 
embracing a rainbow colors and selected 
for beauty and size of oy te All bulbs are 
of = size — ~ 
ri r Catalogue value $4.25, 
belied.” 5 bulbs of each | scat pesleaid Gar caly 
variety, 5 bulbs in all, $2.50 




















































Pesethar’s 1929 Ca offers 4 choice Novelties 
ind" Bpecialtion in Beede ond sent free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
Seedsmen? Nurserymen and Growers since 1882 
9 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, Ay. 4 pee 
yd lawn that chokes out 
— | can grow! A deep, thick: 4, 
that’s everlasting and 
ror home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped ta oy in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile Pe « Turkish 
carpet. Read all sbout this unusual grass in our 
Mlustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.” Mailed on re- 
quest. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
368 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 




















Buy Your LawnFence 
Direct FROMFACToRY <«— 


Raby 4 for Free Catalog, quot- 
est freight paid on 
uine Interlocki Lawn 








Bend today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO., Box 681, Morton, Ill. 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRIES. 


The Best, surest 
tor $15.00. 100 for $2 00 





twenty two year for $1.25. Twent 
Sure bes ines ths ear $1.00. Eight kinds, red, 
white. es two year 00. Our selection. Special 
low prices Everything to plant. List — 


Prestage Wasien, Box B, 


Walsh G 


Plows, Seeds, Lawns & Hay 
For Gardners, Florists, ‘Walk or Ride 


SPECIAL 
Single & Twin Engine Belt Jobs Cotoiog Free 


SH TRACTOR CO. 3301"Falease Av. si 


GLADIOLUS Pissep ros SUrrLOWES 
7he be age of the eo Gees ont many of pes ay 


ternational SI 
40 FLOWERING SIZE 13 ccemmersre03ic: $4.00 


Cc. R. HILLS, Box B, AVON LAKE VILLAGE, O. 


WILD FLOWERS--FERNS--IRISES--GLADS 


To secure new customers we “e 4 Hardy Wild Flowers 
Bos, Hardy Ferns alte $1.00. 2 Reese Lity bulbs 50e, 
5 pes $3.50. Guaranteed, labeled, ~ i postpaid. 
BROOKSIDE GARDENS, Dept. 10, Des Moines, Iowa 


Allegan, Michigan 


Tractor 



















20 One Year Old Regal Lily Bulbs $1.00 


0 Fine Ruffied, 5 H: Ford and 5 Angeles Glad <add 
i Piump first Gladiolus fine Ad varieties ed canto ® ie 
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wild having 

we ut any risk. 
es 

ms like a real ‘plane — brilliant red 

body, 4 feet long-+ natural wood wings 


po ‘seat — weighs en pounds. 
Outdoors or Inside 


Packed Flat Set ‘ ip in ten minutes. 

























ide 
Sitting 
or 
Standing 













ithout 
the Risk 
F. O. B. 
Harvard 














At stores or shipped on 
receipt of above amount 


M-FERRIS & €>-. inc. 
“sTReerT ARVARD, ILL. 
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THe MCOREGOR BROS” BOK 10% Fie, 
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Study Your 
Garden Soil 


[Continued from page 24] 


soil. Thecomposites, such as the daisy, 
chrysanthemums, aster, and others, 
and the succulents, such as cacti, saxi- 
frages, and sedums, will not be of- 
fended by the most sandy of soils. 
In spite of these special require- 
ments, you must not be discouraged, 
for it is not really necessary to have 
typical plants which are extremely 
fastidious in their choice of soil. 

Usually when we speak of supplying 
the necessary food elements to the 
soil we mean nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium, because the rest of 
the needed elements are usually pres- 
ent in sufficient quantities. The com- 
binations in which these occur in the 
soils are very complex, and when you 
add fertilizers containing these ma- 
terials, you may produce harmful re- 
sults. For this reason, haphazard 
fertilization often results in failure, 
particularly when you use more than 
you should, thinking that this will 
make your plants respond more 
quickly. My experience in probing 
into plant ills shows that overdoses 
are largely responsible for failures 
with commercial fertilizers. 


NYONE can tell whether the soil 
is acid or not. You may secure 
litmus paper from your druggist. If 
blue litmus paper turns red when 
placed in contact with the moist soil, 
you will know that it is acid. A more 
accurate test may be made by the use 
of a preparation that can be secured 
from seedhouses and fertilizer manu- 
facturers, following directions which 
accompany the preparation. A chart 
which accompanies the outfit will in- 
dicate to you the degree of acidity or 
the reverse. It will also tell the 
amount of lime which should be 
added in case the test shows the soil 
needs it. 

Lime sweetens the soil. It makes 
other elements available by unlock- 
ing, as it were, the combinations in 
which they exist and making them 
available to the plant. In clay soils it 
causes a lightening effect, and it ce- 
ments sandy soils. It favors the de- 
velopment of friendly bacteria which 
are needed in the process of changing 
the unavailable nitrogen into soluble 
forms. It also overcomes the harm- 
ful element. Lime is best applied in 
the spring after the snow is gone. 
Quicklime is the most active and the 
most quickly available. Slaked lime 
comes next and limestone last. You 
may apply the latter at the rate of 20 
pounds to 100 square feet and the 
other two at the rate of 5 to 10 
pounds to the same area. These 
amounts will vary with the actual 
needs. Do not use lime upon freshly 
manured garden or upon a pile of 
fresh manure. This will tend to leach 
nitrogen and cause its loss before the 
plants are able to use it. 

The garden flowers which dislike 
acidity are sweet alyssum, candytuft, 
carnation, galega, geum, impatiens, 
mignonette, nasturtium, pansy, 
Poppy sweet pea, — 

ers are but slightly affected by 
acidity: achillea, ageratum, aquilegia, 
— bocconia, calendula, pinks, 
talis, gaillardia, lobelia, 'lychnis, 
Pe via, saponaria, petunia, zinnia. 

We have another group which 
actually prefers acid soil. Among 
these may be listed azalea, rhododen- 
dron, laurel, trailing arbutus, bap- 
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Home of Frank C. Hilker, Jr., Ft Wayne, 
Ind., designed by Owen P. Lrunswick. 
W eatuensesr 16-in. Blue Roof over 24-in. 
Wearuersest Gray Sidewals. 


Enduring Charm 
for 


Small Homes 


a ene of material is all-im- 
portant for enduring beauty. 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles, espe- 
cially on sidewalls, are proving their 
superiority for low first cost over other 
sidewall materials; better insulation value 
because of extra layers, life-long service 
and enduring beauty of color. 


WEATHERBEST color durability is 
assured by the use of pure color pigments, 
preserving oils and the WEATHERBEST 
special process of staining—a process that 
carries pure color pigments into the wood 
to last longer than ordinary stains brush- 
coated or applied by machine methods. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 
100% edge grain red cedar. They do not 
warp nor split. A WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingle sidewall enjoys continued 
freedom from re-painting and repair bills 
There is seventeen years’ experience be- 
hind this WEATHERBEST policy ‘Not to 
cheapen materials or process to meet price 
competition.’” Good lumber dealers and 
the better home builders everywhere 
recognize WEATHERBEST quality. 


Send for Color Chart and Portfolio of 
full-color photogravures showing the use 
of WEATHERBEST 

tor Stained Shingles in ac- 

Cash Prizes that tual colors on roofs and 


May Pay the Cost : y 
of Modernising sidewalls. Enclose 10c 


your home. (stamps or coin) to 
$3,000.00 in 2g COVer mailing and hand- 
Cash Prizes ling. WEATHERBEST 


for the best ex- STAINED SHINGLE Co., 
ompree — Inc., 1039 Island St., 
<—o vcovering North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
sidewalls withedge WesternPlant—St.Paul, 


grain red cedar . . ‘ . 

stained shingles. Minn. Distributing 

Write for details. Warehouses in Leading 
cor Centers. 










Wealtierbesi 


STAINED -SHINGLES 


For ROOFS AND SioE-Wau 
eo 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for Fantage and 
handling. Please se eaTHERBEST Color Chart, 
Portfolio of Photogravures showing WeaTHErsest 
Homes in full color, some with floor plans. 


0 Are Also enclose peck on Modernizing and Re- 
shingling old homes 


CT Send details of 1929 Wzaruensest Modern- : 








Weartnenrsest Srarmep Sxurvate Co., Inc. 
1039 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


izing Contest. 































tisia, lupine, marigold, tobacco, 
silene, and others. To change alka- 
line or sweet soils to acid, various 
methods are used. You may mix 


Wi) ll DAK ri} sawdust, tanbark, oak leaf mold or OW Votiful late 











Ve a 


tee 


: rch acid peat with the soil, or add alumi- pe 
— yon eh num sulphate at the rate of % pound 
to 10 square feet. 

Acid peat is gradually coming into 
its own. Recent experimental results 
secured by the writer indicate that 
this material is a boon to the gar- 
dener, not only because of its acidity, 
but largely because of its mellowing 
influence on the soil, because of its 
sterility from both weeds and dis- 





















































































ease, and because of its high nitrogen REPARE now for beautiful lawns next sum- 
FF content. This becomes quickly avail- mer. Youcan laugh and loaf through the 
ail able if a small amount of manure is hot,drymonthsandstillhaverich,velvety 
e's) a added to provide and insure the pres- turf and luxurious flowers around your home 
ii ence of friendly bacteria. A mulch of when you install the EvercREEN concealed 
ws 1 inch on a bed of flowers, be it roses, sprinkler system. This simple, efficient system 
sy | peonies, or petunias, and the addi- puts artificial rainfall at your instant command 
: tion to that of a very light sprinkling withmerelytheturnofavalve. Easilyinstalled 
| ~ of manure will give surprising results. at lowcost by any handy-man. Write today for 
A free booklet, “The Secret of Beautiful Lawns.” 
tt gains poe maeerne —* not EVERGREEN LAWN SPRINKLER CO. 
° . ° ° used as mauch as it shou ye IS 24 W. Austin A : : 
‘Practical » + Economical + + Essential leaf mold. The average gardener ‘ - = Chicago, Illinois 
ODERNIZING old houses into new deems it his duty to rake the leaves in 
homes is made easy with Premier the fall and burn them. Instead of a 
Built-Ins for every room. Home owners doing this, rake them in a pile in an 
and home builders today demand econ- out of the way corner of the garden 
omy in time, space, and money. Premier and soak them occasionally. During 
supplies that demand. Write for booklet the course a two — —_ = ~ You Can Easily Earn 
illustrating the new Bathroom Dresser, compose and produce & vatuame ad- 
the Practical Six Sectional Kitchen Cabi- —— ame — Leaf 7 is rich . $10 to $25 Each Week 
nets and a score of other built-in features. food value and contains lew wee , i 
seeds, so that you may use it to a In Your Spare Time 
Premier Standardized Woodwork good advantage as a mulch Oe gue You probably have several hours each = | 
2110 Mitts Street, Et Paso, Texas lawn or over your flower garden. In week, during which you have nothing 
>? > & 
: the latter case, you may work it into special to do. 
cabeden Tlease send illustrated booklet to........ the soil during the summer. In gen- 


These hours are worth doliars to you 
if you will become our special represen- 
tative in your neighborhood. It is pleas- 
ant work, which you may do at your own 
convenience, ind will pay you well. 


eral, if the soil is to be prepared for 
Neme__ planting, it is well to apply manure 
pom or leaf mold in the fall and spade it 
—e in. In this way, decay goes on during 
; fall and early spring, and the soil is 

















ready for use in early summer. Mail this coupon today and we will 
You may apply commercial ferti- send you complete information about our 

lizers either in the spring, a week or spare time plan for earning extra money. 

so before planting, or during the es a et, ee a SS 
‘OWwing-seas Sj = 

growing-season. Since many of our Better Homes and Gardena, 


soils are deficient in phosphorus, this 


material should be added to most TI SALA Pe 
soils, either in the form of bonemeal, Please send me information about your 


applied in the fall, or in the form of plan for turning spare time into extra 
acid phosphate, applied in the spring. money. 


Des Moines, lowa 


























> . ‘iv s r - 
The Lawn Everyone Admires Five pounds to 100 square feet is suf Nib eee 
. ficient. Acid phosphate is much 
The beautiful lawn has no ragged edges. shes rand just as effectiv be 
Trim the ugly, straggling grass along your sidewalks cheaper and just as elective as bone~ A gp | RR ee tas 
or garden paths with the IMPERIAL LAWN meal. About one month after plants 
EDGE TRIMMER, and the beauty of your niin - . 
grounds will be multiplied many times. are set out, an application of a com- ee aCe ae a 
The special design of the IMPERIAL insures an plete fertilizer, such as 4-12—4 or 6- : 
even, perfect edge in just a few minutes work. R x . 
Makes it, easy for you to keep your lawn like a park. 8-6 a phen be made at the a - 2 
If your hardware dealer hasn’t the IMPERIAL pounds to every 100 square feet. 1e€ 


send us his name and $2.00 and we'll ship you formulas mentioned stand for per- SPECIAL BARGAIN IN GLADIOLUS - 


one postpaid. ‘ents g itr > : "Is 
IMPERIAL WEED PULLER makes short work of ce ntages of nit! Oge n, phosphor us, and BULBS 80 blooming size bulbs from our exhibition 
weeding. $1.00 postpaid if your dealer hasn't got it. potash in the fertilizer. The same mixture, all colors, including many prize 
IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO. dosage may be repeated twice more. winners. pet By pAn my Hy = i- $1.00. 
1410 14th Street Racine, Wisconsin For permanent crops, such as herba- SUNRISE GLADIOL S, P. 0. Box 495, Des Moines, lowa 











ceous perennials, roses, shrubs, or — 
trees, no applications should be made 
after August. This will prevent the 
formation of soft growth and reduce 
the danger from winterkilling of the 
immature growth. After you apply 
these chemicals, water at once, and 


] Old-Fashioned Quilts 
Aninteresting booklet with many rare de- 


signs, their story, and how they are made. 
New edition, completely revised, 25c silver. 


~} CARLIE SEXTON, 612 Knollwood Drive, Wheaton, Ml. 


































thus dissolve the materials and make - 
them available as quickly as possible. 11 3-yr. Evergreens for $1 
Drainage of the garden 18 very lm- 1 American Arhorvitae, 1 white spruce, 1 red pine, 8 Nerway spruce, 

portant, and steps must be taken to Enclose $1'with 2d ard send srder by April | itpossible. - Bhipment made wf 
provide it in one form or another. If FARMINGTON VALLEY NURSERY, Avon, Conn. 

” tiling is not feasible, deep prepara- 
Climax Rotary tion of the soil will serve the purpose : 
- fairly well. This is done by trench- ALWAYS Ask For DEnison s—s wens 2 bere 
Lawn Sprinkler ing the soil with a spade. The oper- eee sae Y Stenclem Disiees. 
Here’s the most wonderful $1.00 avon consists of breaking up the soil Musical Readings, Comedy Songs. Chalk oy ey 
lawn sprinkler ever offered at the price. Throws two spades deep. The top layer is strels, Blackface Skits, Make-up Goods. Catalog I REE. 
water in rain drop formation over a 4 to 30-foot removed, the leaves are turned over, T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICACO 
Decktcal alison At ee - aa j ive then the top layer put back again. Enjoy fresh Peeans all yer by crderirg 
does not handle it will be mailed, postpaid This provides air and pulverizes the PECAN direct from orchard se redo. We 
for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. subsoil, making the whole more suit- See Mines teat oiariente Th 
THE HAMILTON METAL PRODUCTS CO. able for plant growth. creed be Beet oak See Spee lik jensen, ecsipgp ond prime Las, 
Dept. 10, Hamilton, Ohio y prepaid parcel post for $2.00. Personal checks accepted. 

me HITCHCOCK PECAN CO. - Hitchcecck, Texas 
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5 “scere  90c 


RED RADIANCE (Red) SUNBURST yellow) 
WHITE OPHELIA (White) 


These Everblooming Roses are those usually 
chosen as the Five Best for any 


We Will Send You One Each of These Winners, 
in One-Year Pot Plants for Only 50c, Postpaid. 


8 FLOWER SEEDS 25c 


1 PACKET EACH 





ASTER MARIGOLD PETUNIA 
SNAPDRAGON  DIANTHUS COSMOS 
RAGGED ROBIN ZINNIA 


Our Flower Seeds are second to none and better 
than most. 
SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


More Remarkable Bargains 
4 HARDY GARDEN PINKS... 80.50 
4 HARDY PERENNIALS, All Different. -50 
12 CHOICE GLADIOLUS... elated ° 

17 GIANT PANSIES 50 
Our Beautiful Catalog and Planting 
Guide is Free. Send for Your Copy. 


{ MISS ELLA V. BAINES 
The Woman Florist 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Box 140 








Is ready to use. Sure deatt 

to rats and mice. Quickest 

cleanest, easiest wey, New 
tin package contains 8" Bis 
Kits," always fresh. 35c at 


alld ragaae general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
Ns eve aut package. 
















Light running, quiet, 
vee A built, ae —. 
ing parts—the positively right 
Mowing Machine for lawns, country 
estates, parks, schools, cemeteries, in- 
stitutions. Self-sharpening, oil tem- 

red, steel blades, safety dise clutch 
Bigh r reel clearance, 4 cycle, air-cool 
motor. Write for illustrated 
4 folder. 


pA) MODERN MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
182 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, Wis. 








INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT»TREE LABELS 


Label your plants and 

learn to know them. 

Add to the order oa of your garden. 
pee de treme rand wear proof. Always 
legible. Noink used. Inexpensive. ‘‘Best ever.” 


: : Send 10 cents for samples of various kinds. 


wae 














What a Man Wants 


in His Home 
[Continued from page 129] 


to be considered that men want things 
at home plain or brutal. Nine out of 
every ten would choose a great chair 
upholstered in velours to one uphol- 
stered in leather, but they want the 
velours perfectly plain, or the leather 
soft in color and texture. 

Rules of beauty properly applied 
will bring about perfect results and 
entire satisfaction to any problem of 
interior decoration, whether man or 
woman is to be pleased. Any room 
which is correctly and perfectly de- 
signed for man’s comfort and satisfac- 
tion will be equally satisfying to the 
average woman. 

Some of the great new principles 
under the schemes of modern art are 
bound to become permanent because 
of their economy and consistency. 
Waxed instead of varnished furni- 
ture, lighter and more expressive illu- 
minating fixtures, painted walls that 
may be starched and wiped off with a 
cold sponge once a year, to be starched 
afresh against the dirt of the coming 
twelve months, sunfast glass curtains, 
structural rooms with plaster walls 
and beamed ceilings, the eternally 
permanent marbelized or tiled floors, 
solidly built fireplaces, plenty of read- 
ing-lamps and side tables, comfort- 
able, usable davenports—all these 
things add immeasurably to home 
comforts for men. 

The most wonderful opportunity in 
the home beautiful, for the he-con- 
tingent of the family, lies in the mod- 
ern mechanics which free the woman 
homemaker from toil and drudgery. 

Men take it for granted that much 
of the dinner will come out of cans 
and that only a deft touch is neces- 
sary between the woman’s club and 
the blessing of the meal. Now the 
next step is to carry the gay spirit on 
thruout the evening. Where there are 
no servants—and there won't be 
many in another year or so—why 
bother with the dishes until tomor- 
row? It is a smart homemaker who 
will use five minutes at the conclusion 
of the evening meal to put away the 
food and clear the table and then be 
ready to spend the entire evening with 
dad and the boys, reading aloud, off 
to the movies, with home music or the 
radio, to the community theater or 
the concert, or a rattling good game 
of some sort, possibly a te of mod- 
eling or painting, whittling or weav- 
ing. Dad and the boys are becoming 
awfully interesved in all these things, 
and they want mother to enjoy them. 

Let it be said, then, that beauty 
and pleasure added to comfort and 
simplicity are the keynotes to the 
American home beautiful for the man. 


Thrifty Meal Planning 


[Continued from page 40] 


milk. I would make it clear that I 
do not advocate extreme economy in 
the kitchen, but when economy is 
necessary it is often helpful to know 
how others are practicing it. Because 
one must give thought to the expendi- 
ture of food money, the results are 
better in many ways, and the family 
reaps the benefit. I rarely serve a one- 
dish meal, or a one-course meal for 
that matter, for I believe there is 
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of Quality 
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PLUS 


ARMCO 


ARE FOUND 
ONLY IN 
KAUSTINE 
SEPTIC TANKS 






























































LL the world knows there is no 

material the equal of this famous 
Armco Ingot Iron for septic tank 
construction. That is why Kaustine 
Tanks give greater dollar for dollar 
value—why they outlast the homes 
they serve—why they give perform- 
ance that is unequalled. Yet they cost 
little or no more than many ordinary 
steel tanks. 
There is a Kaustine system to take 
care of the sewage disposal of the 
entire home—the bath-room, lavatory, 
toilet, sink and laundry, and the cost 
is surprisingly low. Underground, 
out of sight, these septic tanks have 
proved to be a sound investment not 
only in comfort, convenience and 
health in thousands of homes, but 
also in the resale value of the property. 




















GET THE FULL 
FACTS 

USE THE COUPON 
It will bring you a free copy 
of “Scientific Sewage Dis- 
posal'’-—-an authoritative treatise that tefle 
you what you wantto know about sewage 
disposal for unsewered districts. 


austine 


Systems for Sewage Disposal 
| KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 24 Main St. Perry, N.Y. 1 


Send mea copy of the free book ‘Scientific Sewage i 
Disposal for Country and Suburban Homes. * 
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Write for free Folder * 
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(~ Colored Handles! 





Your Gwin Porsiatal 
Gardening Set! 


dcr Re Sedat ou need to plant 

cebaee y your flower + beds! A com- 
me ‘otieed haa DS tour diame ina 
good-looking Nees —_ All ig Eee acces- 
pad. Could “anything teens pom end 
or more 


KINGSBURY 
Garden Set De Luxe 


1 Kingsbury All-Steel Trowel, 1 Kings- 
bury ‘Trancptantion Trowel, 1 Kingsbury 
Weeder, 1 Ki Fork, 1 oy ‘Cultivator or 

Kingsbury Pruning a 1 
one mewn Stoieptoniag Uns, 


a kis bury Kneeli —, 12 13 Kingsbury 
Markers, 1 

> ae} imegine a@ more pate, arg ll 
ift than this Ki Garden Set de Luxe? 
ouldn't you like to own one, yourse if 

rdealeris arerrt a ly you, we 
Sisect, on receipt of $5 est of ete Ga sop 
or Garden 


ers’. 
Fashioned by NEW ENGLAND Craftsmen 
KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY, 
95D Myrtle St., KEENE, N. H. 
KINGSBURY 4-PIECE 
GARDEN KIT $1.25 


ular outfit, oqasisting of Kings- 


y f\ popular ¢ Kingsbury S Fork, 


pineebary Transplantin rowel, 





sbury Cultivator. complete in col- 
Ye a 


cartan. (West of Miss., $1.35). 









































All good named, tagged and guaran 


varieties, value $6.80, sent prepaid vor $2! for $2.01 


ordered from this advertisement. 
each of the following: 


Bonnie Brae 





39) Our 1929 | 
ay 6 Catalogue 


y will be mailed on request. 
1 2 pv. b. Collection *2 



























health and strength in variety. I pre- 
fer to emphasize a well-balanced fruit, 
vegetable, and meat diet. 

One or two more points on the 
above tabulation need elucidation. 
Take desserts, for example. Twent 
cents a day for two of them seeds 
absurd, despite the fact that simple, 
inexpensive desserts are ——- 

ut many of the things necessary for 
dessert are listed under other head- 
ings, such as milk, eggs, sugar, and 
other staples. The actual dessert in- 
agg therefore, amounts to very 

ttle. During the winter I have many 
desserts made from the canned apples 
and other things stored away during 
the summer. These desserts cost 


practically nothing d the month 
they are used. Recently I discovered 
that the cream from the top of the 


milk which we buy in our town will 
whip. This makes desserts more at- 
tractive, more healthful, also much 
richer, so that a little oes far. 

Again and again I’ve seen the 
statement that a roast is cheaper in 
the end than quick fries, because what 
is left over may be served i in different 
and delicious ways at successive meals. 
I have found this applies as well to 
expensive fowl. If it is ori ] 
served with all the fixings, much of it 
is likely to be left over, and one can 
thereafter make of it at least a salad, 
and then a good soup. 

During the seasons when eggs are 
cheap, I serve an egg-dish once a day 
as the piece de resistance. Many g 
and nutritious fish and cheese dishes 
are easily prepared. 

The plainest food attractively 
served is —_. It seems to me 
there is rarel y reason to let down in 
the matter of service. It takes very 
little time and is well worth the effort 
to serve things nicely. It is ee that 
one is rewarded by such remarks as 
“T rarely eat this, but it looks so good 
I must try a little.” 

I know these are trite and homely 
details, but they explain how one may 
live successfully ona very small allow- 
ance. From “nibbling on nickels” I 
feel I have come to “‘dining on dimes” 
by way of my kitchen dining on It was 
a glorious one last year and the pride 
and joy of my life. It gave me so 
much for the little effort I put into it. 
Being still an amateur, I bought on- 
ion sets, tomato, sweet potato, and 
pepper plants at the florist’s. I en- 
joyed the necessary work, the watch- 
ing, watering, weeding and the gar- 
den yielded health, and what seemed 
to me wealth, but if not exactly 
wealth, at least a wealth of happiness! 


[ EDITOR'S NOTE: Supplementing 
the material in the foregoing article 
on preparing good food at low cost, 
we are offering a new leaflet, ‘ ‘Menus 
for a Fifty - -a-Month Food 
Budget.” 

an writer of “Nibbling on Nickels” 

iven us 84 of her seasonal menus 
= aided by her kitchen-garden, 
are all within the specified budget of a 
little less than $50 a month. Included 
in the leaflet are: a week of menus for 
late spring; a week of menus for mid- 
summer; & of menus for early 
autumn; and a week of menus for 
midwinter. FE 

Whatever your meal-planning pro 
lems may be, = believe you will be 
ope in this new leaflet. We 

aah ae to nikon you a copy if you 

Slices Enaperereeatil he 

partmen e 

potage. Bureau, Better Homes and 

Gardens, and “3 for Leaflet No. BF-9 

— “Menus for a Fifty - Dollar - a - 
Month Food Budget.” ] 
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BABY CHICKS ‘Send Send only $1.00. 0. 


Our chicks are from 















GENEVA HATCHERIES, Inc. Box 26, Geneva, Ind. 


1000 PTs 

















POU LTRY. TRIBUNE 


3 Years $1.00; 9 Months Trial 25 





EALAND 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 














WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS §:5" 253°. 
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George B. Ferris Union, Mich. 





‘Poultry Houses 
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INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 511, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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